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pleasing Greek rhythms is created in order to facil- 


itate memorization and meditation. At first glance 
the 137 proverbs may strike the reader as being 
haphazardly joined together. For someone unfamil- 
iar with Evagrius’s thought and language, some of 
the proverbs would seem especially bland, others 
impossibly mysterious. And yet this is a text whose 
value and interest can only be measured accurately 
once a key to reading it is discovered and actually 
used to unlock the very rich levels of meaning in 
each of its proverbs. This is accomplished in Jeremy 
Driscoll’s extensive commentary. 
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PREFACE 


Evagrius of Pontus (ca. 345-399) was educated philosophi- 
cally and theologically under Basil and Gregory Nazianzus. He 
was deacon for Gregory in Constantinople and seems to have 
been helpful to him in carving out the solution to the trinitarian 
problems faced by the council in that city in 381. An amorous 
attachment to a lady highly placed in imperial circles caused him 
to flee to Jerusalem, where he was received by the monastic com- 
munities of Rufinus and Melania on the Mount of Olives. Under 
the influence of Melania, he retired to the deserts of Egypt to 
complete his monastic conversion; there he became the disciple 
of the two Macarii, living for two years at Nitria and thereafter at 
Cells until his death some fourteen years later. He was among the 
first of the desert fathers to articulate in writing the wisdom of 
the spiritual tradition of the monastic movement. His writings, 
much esteemed in his lifetime and after, eventually came to be the 
subject of controversy and misunderstanding, particularly because 
of their intentionally enigmatic style. Teachings associated with his 
name were condemned in the Council of Constantinople in 553. 

My first serious encounter with the writings of Evagrius was 
by means of the text presented here, Ad Monachos. The text is a 
collection of 137 proverbs composed in a style that imitates the 
proverbs of biblical wisdom literature. My attraction to this text 
kept increasing, and the day came when I finally directly asked 
myself why. Why was this text so attractive to me and so com- 
pelling? What was it about it that could bring me to read again 
and again its seemingly simple lines? I kept discovering secrets 
tucked away in its structure. How many more might I find? What 
was the reason for these hidden surprises? I wanted to face these 
questions systematically. | had experienced a piece of spiritual lit- 
erature of which I could not let go. Was there an explanation as 
to why? Could the text’s attraction be accounted for theologically 
or literarily? 


ix 
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The following study is the result of these kinds of questions 
systematically posed. The principal method for pursuing my 
efforts to understand this text was clear from the start, and it 
remains the method for what is presented here. That method is 
reading Evagrius with Evagrius, commenting on Evagrius with 
Evagrius.! Characteristic of Evagrius is his ability to say things in 
short, condensed statements, often intentionally enigmatic. The 
only way to unfold all that has been condensed and to solve the 
enigma is to become thoroughly acquainted both by study and by 
meditation with his way of speaking, especially his use of biblical 
language. This way of speaking—fortunate indeed for the inter- 
preter—is remarkably consistent. Thus, for example, by compar- 
ing the language of a given proverb in Ad Monachos with other 
instances where Evagrius uses that same language, all that is con- 
densed and enigmatically expressed in that proverb can eventu- 
ally come to light. This is why with Evagrius, more than with most 
other ancient authors, the author himself is his own commenta- 
tor.” If Evagrius is in general a particularly condensed writer, Ad 


1 This is the method adopted by most serious scholars of Evagrius. It is fun- 
damentally the method adopted by A. and C. Guillaumont in their commentaries 
on the Praktikos and the Gnostikos in Sources Chrétiennes (= SC) 170, 171, 356; by G. 
Bunge in his commentary on the letters in Briefe, on the Chapters on Prayer in Geist- 
gebet, and on the Praktikos in Praktikos oder Der Ménch; by P. Géhin in his com- 
mentaries on the Scholia on Proverbs in SC 340, the Scholia on Ecclesiastes in SC 397, 
and On Evil Thoughts in SC 438. It is the method recommended by M. J. Rondeau, 
who is preparing the critical edition of the Scholia on Psalms, in her Les Commen- 
taires Patristiques du Psautier, 1:125: “En fin de compte, pourtant, Evagre n'est vrai- 
ment semblable qu’a Evagre, et c’est la comparaison avec les autres oeuvres de cet 
auteur qui donne leur véritable sens a ces scolies hautaines, volontiers gnomiques, 
jouant avec prédilection du syllogisme.” (The commentaries by the Guillaumonts 
and by Géhin will be cited so frequently in what follows that for convenience only 
the SC abbreviation with volume number will be used. When a work is by A. and 
C. Guillaumont together, it is cited as “Guillaumont.” Otherwise, the title is spec- 
ified A. or C. Guillaumont.) 

? It is not always possible to clarify Evagrius only with Evagrius. When this 
is not possible, I turn for help to the theological influences that most strongly 
shaped him: Clement, Origen, Didymus, and Gregory of Nazianzus. There is much 
need for future investigation of the influence of each of these on Evagrius’s think- 
ing, but a first effort of the whole scholarly project in Evagrius's regard needs to 
be understanding as accurately as possible what Evagrius is saying in his enigmatic 
mode of expression. The present study hopes to be a contribution to this part of 
the scholarship on Evagrius. 
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Monachos can be considered in some senses a condensation of the 
condensation. This will become clear in due time. 

The kinds of answers I began to be able to give to my sys- 
tematically posed questions eventually dictated the organization 
of this study in its various parts. The Introduction is conceived as 
a preparation for a reading of the Evagrian text. It faces the stan- 
dard questions of the condition of the text, its possible audience, 
and its relation to the other works of Evagrius. In addition, it 
attempts to summarize briefly the dimensions of Evagrius’s 
thought that must be presumed for this study to advance. I will 
argue that in Ad Monachos Evagrius has created a text whose 
structure is an image of the whole spiritual journey of the monk 
as he conceives it. Obviously such a structure cannot be detected 
without a basic knowledge of how Evagrius does in fact conceive 
the journey. 

Part One of the study presents the Greek text of Ad Monachos 
and my English translation. The translation is the result of my 
effort to express clearly, first for myself and now for my reader, 
how I understand Evagrius’s text. It is the first translation of the 
text into English. I have tried in this translation, in addition to 
simply rendering the text accurately, to offer two additional 
advantages. First, I have translated technical terms with consistent 
English equivalents throughout. I extend this practice to the trans- 
lation of all other Evagrian texts in this study.? Second, I have 
tried to create in the English a poetic rhythm that facilitates the 
recitation, even the memorization, of the individual proverbs. In 
this way I mean to acknowledge that Evagrius’s text is poetic and 
designed, among other things, to create an auditory and imagi- 
native impact. ee 

Part Two of the study examines the structure of the whole 
text. This part is the result of what was for me one of the more 
exciting dimensions of my own progressive understanding of the 


: In commenting on Evagrius with Evagrius, there will be many citations in 
this study from other Evagrian works. In each case the English translation is mine. 
In that way readers can know how I understand the text in question, and I am able 
to maintain Evagrius’s consistent vocabulary in uniform English equivalents. Bib- 
lical translations are mine for a similar reason. | translate to indicate what 
Evagrius would have heard in the text. Old Testament translations are based on 
the Septuagint. 
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nature of Ad Monachos. A first impression of the text is that the 
proverbs are arranged in no particular order, apart from the fact 
that some proverbs on a same theme are found together in groups. 
Over time I discovered a very sophisticated arrangement of 
proverbs extending from start to finish. Every proverb has a pre- 
cise reason for standing in the place where it is found. I think this 
section offers the most original contribution of the study. Other 
scholars have noticed that Evagrius organizes his short sayings 
into particular patterns, but to my knowledge this is the first 
study that analyzes such patterns in detail throughout the entire 
work. Ad Monachos has never been considered an especially impor- 
tant work of Evagrius. I believe that precisely because of this 
structure the text deserves more attention than it has heretofore 
received. 

Part Three steps back from this close reading of the text and 
shares the results of asking a different kind of question. If the 
study to this point has revealed a text especially striking for its 
careful construction and for the amount of theological and spiri- 
tual content condensed into its brief lines, now the study asks 
where such a text came from. This part tries to situate Ad Mona- 
chos within the kind of human impulses and specific cultures that 
could have given rise to a text with its particular features. Using 
the close reading of the text as a basis, I look again from new 
angles provided by Ad Monachos at some of the basic issues that 
surround the monk Evagrius: why he wrote in a poetic style, what 
his relation was to the various monastic traditions of fourth- 
century Egypt, and how his classical background influenced his 
creation of a monastic literature. 

Part Four returns to a close reading of the text, employing 
now a different approach. It contains commentaries on a wide 
variety of individual proverbs taken from various parts of the 
text. In Part Two I will have argued that detecting the signifi- 
cance of a proverb’s placement in the overall structure is an 
important part of that proverb’s interpretation. But each proverb 
is also worthy of meditation in its own right, and Part Four is an 
attempt to reveal how much has been condensed into the short 
lines of these various proverbs. The proverbs selected provide 
occasion, as they did when I first came to know the text, for enter- 
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ing into theological discussion of various dimensions of Eva- 
grius’s thought, for understanding more deeply Evagrius’s way of 
conceiving the monk’s spiritual journey. 

Judging from the scholarly output since the Greek text of Ad 
Monachos was rediscovered and published in 1913, one would 
have to conclude that Ad Monachos is not especially appreciated 
among the works of Evagrius. This is the first major study of the 
text and, to my knowledge, the first study of any Evagrian work 
that examines that work's structure in detail from start to finish, 
attempting to gauge the intended effects of such a structure. 
More than anything I hope that the kind of study I am presenting 
here will let an Evagrian text that has not been much noticed 
speak for itself. 

Before stepping into the work before us, it may be useful to 
recall that in previous centuries there was a greater appreciation 
of the text presented here. The fifth-century church historian 
Socrates, loud in his praise of Evagrius, mentions that “he wrote 
books of a most excellent kind” and then proceeds to mention six 
by name. Among these is Ad Monachos.* Evagrius had written 
many more than six works. If Socrates restricts his list to these six, 
or if his knowledge of Evagrius is restricted to these six, it could 
suggest that these are among the more appreciated of Evagrius’s 
writings.° In any case, for Socrates Ad Monachos is “an excellent 
book.” Evagrius’s friend Rufinus very likely translated this work 
into Latin as part of his project of sharing Evagrius’s writings in 
the West.© The work was very popular in the Latin monasteries of 


+Socrates, Church History 4.23 (PG 67:516B). Socrates’ Greek matches 
exactly the title of the Evagrian text. For this title, see the Introduction below, 
“The Addressees of the Text.” 

5 Ad Monachos is also among six works of Evagrius mentioned by Gennadius 
in De viris illust. 11 (PL 58:1067A). 

6 See the testimony of Gennadius (De viris illust. 17 [PL 58:1070A]). Jerome, 
complaining in general of Rufinus’s translations of Evagrius, may be referring 
specifically to Ad Monachos when he introduces his complaint with these words: 
“Evagrius Ponticus Hyperborita, qui scribit ad virgines, scribit ad monachos” (Ep. 
133.3 [PG 22:1151A or CSEL 56:246)). It is not possible to say whether Jerome is 
referring to a title or simply to the fact that Evagrius wrote to both virgins and 
monks. 
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medieval Europe, as is witnessed by the many surviving manu- 
scripts.’ Since that time one has not heard much about the text 
apart from mention of it among the extant works of Evagrius and 
the occasional citation of some of its proverbs. 

At the beginning of this century the Greek text was redis- 
covered, critically edited, and published in 1913. It has been my 
good fortune to have read and studied this text slowly over some 
years, and now to share some of the answers I have been able to 
give to the questions I found myself posing. Can the text’s attrac- 
tion be accounted for theologically or literarily? I think so. Ad 
Monachos is the poetic summary in biblical language of the whole 
spiritual life as Evagrius conceives it. It is a summary that rewards 
its reader for careful attention but at the same time requires of its 
reader a steep price: the price of practicing in actual living what 
is being read. It is an exercise, a spiritual exercise, which means 
to bring the reader into an experienced knowledge of the Holy 
Trinity. The following pages tell why I think so. The present study 
was first published in 1991 in the series Studia Anselmiana (no. 
104) under the title The “Ad Monachos” of Evagrius Ponticus: Its 
Structure and a Select Commentary. It has been rearranged here for 
inclusion in Ancient Christian Writers. 


7 See Leclercq, “Liancienne version latine des Sentences d’Evagre pour les 
moines”; idem, The Love of Learning and the Desire for God, 117-18. See also the 
testimony of Honorius Augustodunensis, De luminaribus Ecclesiae (PL 172:212C). 
The present study does not consider the text’s history and influence in its Latin 
version except insofar as this brings some few improvements to the Greek text. 
However, this study could be the basis of an interesting inquiry; namely, did the 
Latin West read this text and understand it in the same spirit with which I will be 
suggesting it was designed by Evagrius to be read and understood? 


INTRODUCTION 


The Condition of the Text 


The present study is based on H. Gressmann’s critical edi- 
tion of the Greek text of Ad Monachos published in 1913, accom- 
panied by my English translation of this text.! Gressmann’s 
edition is based on five Greek manuscripts, three taken from the 
Vatican library and two from Mount Athos, dating from the 
twelfth to the seventeenth centuries. The critical apparatus 
includes comparison with the Latin translation published in 
Migne and with one Syriac manuscript.” The following year, this 
apparatus was completed by reference to an Armenian version of 
the text.? The published text and its apparatus can be considered 
a generally reliable text.4 

Nonetheless, scholarly gossip would suggest that Gressmann 
published his text hastily.> There are other Greek manuscripts 
that Gressmann did not consult. J. Muyldermans has examined 
two of these from the tenth and eleventh centuries, that is, man- 
uscripts significantly older than those used by Gressmann for his 
critical edition. Muyldermans’s observations are presented in the 


1 Gressmann, “Nonnenspiegel und Ménchsspiegel,” 152-65. 

? The critical edition of the Latin text, published by J. Leclercq in 1951, has 
shown that the translator of the Latin text published in Migne is less familiar with 
the language of Evagrius than the translator of the text of Leclercq’s critical edi- 
tion, which is discussed below. 

3 The results are published in Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte 35 (1914): 87ff. 

41 rely here on the judgment of J. Muyldermans expressed in A travers la tra- 
dition manuscrite, 66: “Bref, rien n’a été négligé pour nous donner une édition 
daiment critique: les vieilles versions sont consultées et cing manuscrits grecs sont 
examinés. Ce nombre cinq, bien que restreint, est déja considérable, quand on 
songe combien il est malaisé de dépister de nouveaux textes grecs d’Evagre le Pon- 
tique.” 

5 See Muyldermans, Evagriana Syriaca, 29. 
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form of a critical apparatus which can be added to that published 
by Gressmann.® This apparatus can function as a good test case 
of how dangerous Gressmann’s haste may have been to the value 
of the critical text he published. The answer is, fortunately: not 
very dangerous. Leaving aside orthographic differences, the con- 
clusion of the comparison with the two older manuscripts is that 
“les variantes de NP [the manuscripts examined] sont peu nom- 
breuses.”” 

Some years later, Muyldermans and L. Th. Lefort suggested 
that Gressmann’s edition could have benefited from a more care- 
ful comparison with the Syriac manuscript tradition. Gressmann 
compared his Greek with one Syriac manuscript, but there are in 
fact some ten.® Yet to date no one has undertaken such a task. It 
could be interesting for the Syriac tradition on Evagrius and 
could likely bring some improvements to the Greek text, but one 
is probably safe in assuming that such a study would not make for 
significant changes in the text of Gressmann. 

In 1951 J. Leclercq published a critical edition of the Latin 
version of this Evagrian text, which has an interesting history of 
its own, based on a relatively large number of manuscripts.? 
Leclercq claims that his Latin version can in some cases improve 
Gressmann’s text, though he only gives one example.!° Though I 
follow him in this particular suggestion, the present study has not 
benefited (if benefit there would be) from an exhaustive com- 
parison of the Latin and Greek texts and whatever conclusions 
for the Greek texts that such a study might offer. Again, it is safe 
to assume that such a study would not bring more than inciden- 
tal improvements to the Gressmann text. 

None of the manuscripts used by either Gressmann or Muyl- 
dermans have divided or numbered the individual proverbs as 
Gressmann does in his printed text.!! He, however, did well to do 


6 Muyldermans, A travers la tradition manuscrite, 65-70. 

7 Thid., 69. 

8 Muyldermans, Evagriana Syriaca, 29. L. Th. Lefort, “A propos d’un apho- 
risme d’Evagrius Ponticus,” 70-79. 

* Leclercq, “Liancienne version latine des Sentences d’Evagre pour les 
moines,” Scriptortum 5 (1951): 195-213. 

10 Tbid., 201 n. 43. 

1 So Muyldermans in A travers la tradition manuscrite, 68. 
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so. We can be virtually certain that Evagrius would have so writ- 
ten the text and wanted it so copied. He expressed himself explic- 
itly on this concerning another of his works, the Praktikos, in 
which, as in Ad Monachos, individual chapters or proverbs in a 
particular order are critical to the nature of the text that Evagrius 
presents. !? 

In brief, then, apart from some few improvements permitted 
by the aforementioned studies, there seems to be no serious flaw 
with Gressmann’s text.!* It can form a secure base for the study 
that follows. 


Presumed Understanding of Evagrius’s Teachings 


Evagrius’s Ad Monachos, like a number of the works of Eva- 
grius, presupposes much of his teaching. In many ways it takes for 


12 This interesting remark of Evagrius was published by Muyldermans in A 
travers la tradition manuscrite, 33-34, and conveniently reprinted by Guillaumont in 
SC 170, 147. Some of the manuscripts of the Praktikos introduce the text by the 
following request made to the copyist: “I beg the brothers who come upon this 
book and want to copy it not to join one chapter to another nor to place on the 
same line the end of one chapter which has been written and the beginning of the 
one about to be written. Instead give each chapter its own beginning according to 
the way we have divided them with numbers. Thus is safeguarded the order of the 
chapters and what is said will be clear.” For the Evagrian authenticity of this text, 
see Guillaumont, SC 170, 384-85. (I follow Guillaumont in translating 0 xegaAat- 
dng Kavev as “the order of the chapters.”) The present study will show how 
important the order and numbers of the text are in Ad Monachos. 

131 note these improvements here. The most important concerns M 55. 
Combining the results of Muyldermans’s work with a comparison of Leclercq’s 
Latin text by M. Mihmelt in “Zu der neuen lateinischen Ubersetzung des 
Ménchsspiegels des Euagrius,” I accept the reading that Muhmelt offers for that 
proverb’s second line: kai pn exKAivys Ev KaLp@ MaANV Exped. For M 112 T accept 
Leclercq’s suggestion for reading in the third line exi ypovov avtov. This is sup- 
ported by Gressmann’s Syriac text, by the Armenian version, and by one of the 
manuscripts examined by Muyldermans. More difficult to decide is M 115, where 
Muyldermans suggests reading p€A1toc instead of mvevpatoc. This is supported by 
the majority of manuscripts, but an error could be explained with equal sense 
working in either direction. Either reading yields something of a mysterious 
proverb, both possible according to the manner of Evagrius’s writing. Therefore, 
it seems best to remain with Gressmann’s text here, opting for what should prob- 
ably be considered the lectio difficilior. 
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granted the reader’s understanding of many issues; or at any rate, 
it is a text composed with such understanding in mind. Some of 
the more important dimensions are summarized here, as they are 
necessary to a full understanding of the text: first, the notion of 
the relation between mind, soul, and body; second, the division 
of the spiritual life between praktiké and knowledge; third, Eva- 
grius’s analysis of the eight principal evil thoughts and their 
order; fourth, various levels of knowledge; finally, a position 
about biblical exegesis that is operative throughout the text, a 
method of commenting on the scriptures and using scriptural 
language. Some understanding of all these is necessary to read 
Ad Monachos with profit. 

A number of previous studies have examined and exposed 
Evagrius’s position on these issues. Because he hardly ever 
expressed himself in a systematic way, these studies have had 
painstakingly to gather various cryptic remarks from Evagrius’s 
other writings and try to fit them together into some coherent 
picture. I do not repeat that work here; rather I rely on it. How- 
ever, for the reader’s convenience I briefly summarize here the 
teachings that must be presupposed for a proper reading of Ad 
Monachos, and I provide bibliographical indications for deeper 
investigations of the material. 

Some studies are useful for tracing the main lines of all or 
most of the issues singled out here.!+ Concerning all of these 
studies, it should be noted that they are systematic presentations 
of Evagrius’s material, though he himself nowhere offers such a 


4 The classical study in this regard is A. Guillaumont, ed., Les ‘Képhalaia 
Gnostica’ d’Evagre le Pontique et Uhistoire de Uorigénisme chez les grecs et chez les syriens, 
15-123. Also useful is his introduction in SC 170, 38-112. More recent, and very 
comprehensive, particularly in its notes, is Bunge, Briefe, 112-64. In his introduc- 
tion to Evagrius’s Scholia on Proverbs, P. Géhin provides a useful summary of Eva- 
grian themes, particularly as they bear on these scholia. See SC 340, 33-54. M. 
O’Laughlin examines these themes on the basis of many texts (Origenism in the 
Desert). His synthesis is useful even if I do not agree with all his interpretations. 
For a brief and reliable synthesis, see A. Louth, The Origins of the Christian Mysti- 
cal Tradition, 100-113. Since all of these studies, except perhaps the last, are based 
on extensive collection and examination of texts, I may be forgiven if in summa- 
rizing them I do not myself cite Evagrius extensively. It would obscure the focus of 
the present study on the text of Ad Monachos, which, once begun, will rely heavily 
on citations of Evagrian texts. 
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presentation. As Guillaumont himself notes, this runs the risk of 
imposing a system where the author himself refused to give one.!® 
The importance of that being granted, a systematic arrangement 
of the material does help modern readers to find their way 
around in the various concepts that unfold only in bits and pieces 
throughout Evagrius’s work. 


1. RATIONAL BEINGS: MINDS IN SOULS AND BODIES 


To understand Evagrius’s notion of the present condition of 
human beings and their relationship to God, it is necessary to 
understand how he uses all the terms listed in the title of this sec- 
tion. For this it is necessary to know something of his cosmol- 
ogy.!© Before summarizing these I would like to draw attention to 
two hints that G. Bunge drops in his introduction to the letters of 
Evagrius, suggestions that can considerably reorient the attitude 
with which one reads Evagrius on these questions, particularly as 
regards his orthodoxy or lack thereof. In general it is presumed 
that the Origenist theory of preexistence of souls is shared by 
Evagrius and that this is to be understood as occurring within the 
temporal order.!’ Bunge points out that the application of tem- 
poral sequence to the relation of mind, soul, and body risks a seri- 
ous misunderstanding of Evagrius, who, he claims, is attempting 
to speak of metahistorical realities with the language of space and 


5 Guillaumont, Les Képhalaia Gnostica, 37. 

16 4 great deal of the material on these issues is found in Kephalaia Gnostica 
but scattered about. Since the time of Guillaumont (Les Képhalaia Gnostica, 37 n. 
67), scholars have used the more orderly presentation of the Letter to Melania as 
an interpretive key for the Kephalaia Gnostica and for arriving at a general notion 
of how it all works. There is evidence for Evagrius’s same understanding of these 
terms throughout his writings. One needs to be clear on the issue to read any 
given text in its fullest implications. For these as studied by Guillaumont, see his 
Les Képhalaia Gnostica, 37-39, 103-13. The anthropological focus of O'Laughlin’s 
study is particularly useful in this regard; see Origenism in the Desert, 153-88. For 
an examination of the Letter to Melania on the basis of texts from the Kephalaia 
Gnostica, see M. Parmentier, “Evagrius of Pontus and the ‘Letter to Melania,” 
33-36. For the themes as they occur in the Scholia on Proverbs, see Géhin, SC 340, 
34-37, 45-48. For a fine summary study of the whole, see Bunge, “Der Zustand 
des Intellektes” in Das Geistgebet, 62-73. Also see his Briefe, 118ff. 

17 Thus A. Guillaumont, Les Képhalaia Gnostica, 103-4. 
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time, that is, with the only language available to speak of such elu- 
sive realities. Evagrius was aware of this difficulty and cautions 
that the mind in its relation to God admits in the strict sense the 
language of neither place nor names. Bunge would want a more 
sympathetic reading of Evagrius on these questions to which later 
generations (and many contemporaries) applied too literally the 
categories of space and time.!® For the present, there are three 
issues to be discussed: (1) the original creation of the mind, (2) 
the mind’s condition of being in a soul and a body, and (3) a 
threefold division of the soul. 


Original Creation of the Mind 


God’s original creation was of reasonable beings (ta Aoyt- 
xa).!9 These beings were pure minds (v6ec) created to know God, 
to know God as non-numeric Trinity and as essential unity. This 
knowledge is called essential knowledge. These minds were cre- 
ated equal among themselves in their knowledge of God and in 
their unity with him. 


Mind in Soul and Body 


By use of their free will these minds grew lax in their con- 
templation of essential knowledge, producing a rupture in the 
original unity and causing the minds to fall away from the essen- 
tial knowledge and unity. This movement, this misuse of free will, 


18 Bunge, Briefe, 156 n. 19 and 396 n. 52. That such a reorientation of the 
evaluation of Evagrius would require considerable study is indicated by the fact 
that Bunge places these remarks in footnotes, only, as it were, trying to suggest a 
new line of thought to scholars. Thus, I do not take a position here but await fur- 
ther studies. However, following Bunge’s suggestion, I do find it helpful to read 
Evagrius without such a strict application of chronological categories, which 
inevitably leads to the judgment that his opinions are heretical. New interpreta- 
tions are suggested for much of what he says as a result. Such new interpretations 
seem to be the major project of Bunge’s work. For much of what follows in this 
study, I am indebted to the new horizons his suggestions open. For the study that 
best summarizes the need for this reorientation, see Bunge, “Mysterium Unitatis.” 

'9 Here, in the perspective suggested by Bunge, “first” would be not so much 
a temporal term as a metaphysical and ontological term. For Evagrius, the mind 
being the icon of God, it must be immaterial like God himself. 
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introduces differences in once equal rational beings. It introduces 
a disintegration of creation’s original oneness and a disintegra- 
tion of what was originally created as a pure mind. The pure 
mind disintegrates into a soul that is joined to a body.?° This sit- 
uation is described succinctly in a passage from the Letter to Mela- 
nia: 


There has been a time when, because of its free will, it [the mind] 
fell from this former rank and was called a soul. And having sunk 
down even further, it was called a body. But in time the body, the 
soul and the mind, because of changes of their wills, will become 
one entity. Because there will be a time that their wills and their 
various movements will have passed, the mind will stand again in 
its first creation. (Ep Mel 6, p. 12, lines 193-98) 


As this text suggests, though the disintegration is lamentable, 
there is something provident in the arrangement, a providence 
that operates in such a way that body, soul, and mind will again 
become one entity. These fallen minds were not abandoned by 
God, who is merciful and provident. In his mercy and through his 
Logos, God undertakes to arrange what may be considered a sec- 
ondary condition for the fallen mind.?! He provides the rational 
soul as the direct extension of the fallen mind, and he arranges 
lower parts of the soul whereby he joins it (and the mind of which 
it is an extension) to a body. 

A soul is joined to a body and established in a world in accor- 
dance with the degree of its fall from essential knowledge. This 
assignment of a body and a world to a fallen mind is called “the 


20 Disintegration is a word that Bunge prefers to use in an attempt to avoid 
words with strong temporal overtones. It has the advantage of showing the conti- 
nuity of mind as the fundamental reality while at the same time showing that the 
present human condition does not represent a perfect manifestation of God’s 
intentions in creation’s regard. See Briefe, 118. 

21 Evagrius never uses the expression “second creation,” as Origen does, 
because of the difficulty of the temporal conception noted above, which can make 
the term misleading. Even if Evagrius does speak of bodies as representing “sec- 
ond beings” or of the contemplation of the material world as a “second contem- 
plation,” the fact that he never says “second creation” should not go unnoticed. 
“Second beings” implies more a secondary condition at odds with God's original 
intentions, an ontological assessment, without necessarily implying an actual sec- 
ond creation. 
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judgment,” while the whole arrangement, which is designed for 
the mind’s reintegration, is called “providence.” In this way there 
come about the bodies and the worlds of angels, humans, and 
demons, all of them fallen rational creatures, differing among 
themselves according to the degree of their fall and the degree of 
their level of return to their original unity. These bodies are 
formed of varying proportions of fire, earth, air, and water and 
by varying predominant proportions of the three parts of the 
soul.22 Thus, angels are formed of a predominance of fire and 
reason, humans by a predominance of earth and concupiscence, 
and demoiis by a predominance of air and irascibility (see KH I, 
68). In the proper use of the body and by establishing health in 
the soul, the disintegrated mind will recover its original unity. 
“[T]here will be a time when the human body, soul and mind 
cease to be separate, with their own names and their plurality, 
because the body and the soul will be raised to the rank of mind 
(this can be concluded from the text ‘Let them be one in us, as 
you and I are one’)” (Ep Mel 5, pp. 11-12, lines 158-61, citing 
John 17:22).?8 


The Three Parts of the Soul?* 


The Platonic threefold division of the soul is a major dimen- 
sion of Evagrius’s anthropology: the rational part (AoytotiKov), 
the irascible part (@vpiKov), and the concupiscible part (€m@vpn- 
tiKOv). The spiritual struggle of the monk is conceived as a battle 
for establishing virtue in these various parts. Different virtues are 
suitably established in a part of the soul to which they corre- 
spond, while various vices can also be identified as trouble in one 
or another part of the soul.*° 


22 It was noted that the soul's highest part is its rational part. Its lower part 
is actually dividied into two parts, the concupiscible and the irascible, discussed 
below. 

23 From our present perspective this reintegration is in the future, that is, in 
time. Thus, “there will be a time . . .” Yet in itself, ontologically and metaphysi- 
cally, it is beyond time (cf. KG VI, 9). 

*4 See Guillaumont, SC 170, 104-7; Géhin, SC 340, 34-36; Bunge, Briefe, 
120-25; O’Laughlin, Origenism in the Desert, 164-71. 

25 The classical expression of this in Evagrius is TP 89, where the various 
parts of the soul are clearly identified along with the corresponding virtues. This 
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The rational part is the most noble of the parts of the soul. 
It is, as I have mentioned, a direct extension of the fallen mind. 
The other two parts of the soul, together called the passionate 
part,”° are the parts whereby the soul is joined to the body. The 
mind is extended to a soul in a body as a result of the fall from 
essential knowledge. By means of a purification of the body and 
of the passionate part of the soul, the intellectual part (which is a 
direct extension of the mind) will once again be united to the 
essential knowledge. 

In the proverbs of Ad Monachos the terms mind, soul, and body 
are all used, and in each case their precise Evagrian sense is oper- 
ative.2’ Each encounter with these terms will be occasion for 
developing a fuller understanding of how Evagrius uses them. 
The analysis of the literary structure of the whole as well as the 
commentaries on individual proverbs will need to be based on 
what Evagrius intends by his particular use of each particular 
term. 


2. THE SPIRITUAL LIFE DIVIDED BETWEEN 
PRAKTIKE AND KNOWLEDGE 


This understanding and description of the human condition 
(mind in soul joined to body) are the basis for the various divi- 
sions in Evagrius’s conception of the spiritual life. There are two 
major divisions: praktiké, where the concern is purifying the pas- 
sionate part of the soul;?° and knowledge, where the rational part 
of the soul devotes itself to contemplation and knowledge.?? 


clear statement can function for all other occurrences of the terms in the writings 
of Evagrius. 

26 Cf. TP 38, 49, 78, 84, and Guillaumont’s commentaries in SC 171. 

27 “Soul” is used in no less than twenty-five proverbs; “body” is used in four 
proverbs, though the related term “flesh” is found in five others. “Mind” occurs 
in only three proverbs, but, as we shall see, each of these uses is extremely signif- 
icant. 

28 Thus, TP 78: “Praktiké is the spiritual method which purifies the passion- 
ate part of the soul.” 

29 Cf. TP 89. There are divisions within the realm of knowledge also, which 
are discussed below. But the main lines of division are between praktike and knowl- 
edge (in general). 
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Thus, the monastic life as conceived by Evagrius is the entire 
struggle to rid oneself of evils (related to the passionate part) and 
ignorance (related to the rational part) and to establish in the soul 
virtue (related to the passionate part) and knowledge (related to the 
rational part). For Evagrius there can be no knowledge in the 
higher part of the soul without virtue first being established in 
the passionate part of the soul. So it is that the beginning of the 
monastic life is concerned with praktiké, while knowledge can be 
hoped for later, after the monk has reached the goals of praktzke. 

The teaching of Evagrius on praktiké has been carefully stud- 
ied by Guillaumont in his introduction to the Praktikos.°° The 
Praktikos is Evagrius’s principal work devoted to this stage of the 
spiritual life. It can be seen there that praktiké basically consists in 
doing combat with evil thoughts. The Praktikos analyzes eight 
principal evil thoughts and offers sage advice for how to defeat 
them.?! The immediate goal of this purification of the passionate 
part of the soul is passionlessness, and0ea.2? Passionlessness 
makes true love possible, and only from love can the monk pass 
on to knowledge.*? 

Perfect passionlessness means that health is established in 
the two passionate parts of the soul, the concupiscible and the 
irascible. Then these two parts work together to maintain the soul 
in this state and to leave it free for its higher part, the rational, to 
function for knowledge. The concupiscible part desires virtue and 
knowledge. The irascible part fights the evil thoughts that attack 
all three parts of the soul. In the passionless soul, thoughts from 


3° Guillaumont, SC 170, 38-112. All other discussions of praktiké in Evagrius 
rely on this study. The only place where something significantly new is added is 
Bunge, Praktikos oder Der Ménch. 

31 See further the next section of this part of the study. 

32 The second half of the Praktikos is devoted to a description of the condi- 
tion of passionlessness. Guillaumont says that passionlessness can be considered 
“le sujet essentiel” of the treatise. The first half (TP 1-53) explains how to reach 
it; the second half (TP 54-90) describes it and indicates what are the signs for rec- 
ognizing its presence. See SC 170, 98ff. 

*° This concern for passing on to knowledge is expressed, among many 
other ways, by the fact that the Praktikos is the first of a three-part work, the sec- 


ond and third parts being devoted to knowledge, that is, the Gnostikos and the 
Kephalaia Gnostica. 
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the passionate part no longer mount up to darken the mind (cf. 
TP 74), and thereby is the rational part ready to pass into knowl- 
edge. 

These two major divisions of the spiritual life everywhere 
obtain in the writings of Evagrius, particular treatises generally 
concerning themselves with one or the other. Thus, Evagrius’s 
works tend to be classified as either ascetical or theoretical, that 
is, as concerned with praktiké or with knowledge.** Keeping these 
divisions in mind will explain much in Ad Monachos, and it is par- 
ticularly necessary for an accurate analysis of the literary struc- 
ture, as we shall see shortly. Furthermore, one of the major 
points Evagrius wishes to make in the text he has designed here 
concerns not only the difference between praktiké and knowledge 
but also their intimate connection. Among the works of Evagrius 
no work expresses with such insistence the intimate nature of the 
relation between praktiké and knowledge as does Ad Monachos. 


3. THE EIGHT PRINCIPAL EVIL THOUGHTS AND THEIR ORDER 


Praktiké has been said to consist in combating evil thoughts. 
Thoughts (Aoy.opoi) is a technical word in the Evagrian vocabu- 
lary, its use widespread throughout his writings. It almost always 
has a pejorative meaning, even when unaccompanied by an adjec- 
tive that secures its pejorative sense. The simple mention of 
“thoughts” in Evagrius generally can be taken to mean “evil 
thoughts.”9° 

Evagrius devotes much space in his writings to the analysis of 
evil thoughts and to methods for overcoming them. The Praktzkos 
is a detailed analysis and set of remedies for each of eight princi- 
pal thoughts identified by him. The Treatise on Evil Thoughts is an 
equally acute analysis of the way in which demons work through 
thoughts. So also is the Eight Spirits of Evil, spirit being a synonym 
for demon in Evagrian vocabulary. It is a key feature of his theory 


34 But see below, pp. 29-31 for my remarks of these classifications. 
35 The evidence is collected by Guillaumont in SC 170, 56-57. For a study 
of Evagrius's use of this term and for the roots of his usage, see pp. 55-63. 
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that to each Aoyiopdc there corresponds a demon or spirit who 
specializes in it. Thus, to be troubled by a thought is to be trou- 
bled by a demon. The true battle of the monk is with the demons 
themselves. Thoughts are the means used by the demons to trou- 
ble the monk. On the other hand, it is by doing battle with evil 
thoughts and conquering them (that is to say, battling and con- 
quering the demons) that the monk in fact discovers true virtue 
in the counterpart of the evil thoughts.*® 

Evagrius identifies eight such thoughts. “Eight is the number 
of principal thoughts in which every thought is contained. The 
first is that of gluttony and after it comes fornication. The third 
is that of love of money, the fourth that of sadness, the fifth that 
of anger, the sixth that of listlessness, the seventh that of vain- 
glory, the eighth that of pride” (TP 6). Evagrius’s analysis of these 
thoughts is keen and filled with practical wisdom, often showing 
how one thought will work in conjunction with another.*’ There 
is a certain logic to the order of the thoughts as Evagrius lists 
them and analyzes them, an order derived from experience. 
Thus, for example, fornication follows rather naturally from 
someone who gratifies his desires for food and comfort. Or if one 
loves money and is frustrated in his aims to amass it, he will 
become sad or angry. Vainglory and pride are dangers for the 
monk who has had some success in his fight against the other 
thoughts. Thus, in a general way the order of the eight thoughts 
follows the order of spiritual progress. 

Certain evil thoughts are especially related to one or other 
part of the passionate part of the soul (i.e., to the concupiscible 
or the irascible), though Evagrius does not express himself with 
precision in this regard,°® Thus, gluttony and fornication can be 
considered to be in the concupiscible part, as also probably love 
of money. Sadness and anger are clearly related to the irascible 
part. On the other hand, listlessness is said to embrace the entire 
soul, while vainglory and pride are not assigned to any particular 
part. 


36 See Evagrius’s explanation of this in TP 82, 83. 
37 On the order of the thoughts, see Guillaumont, SC 170, 90-93. 
38 Thid., 93 n. 3. 
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The demons have as their goal keeping the monk from 
reaching passionlessness, so they attack that part of the soul 
where the passions reside in such a way as to set them in motion. 
Evagrius describes this with a language typically precise. Demons 
inspire thoughts, and these, when they are allowed to linger, 
unleash the passions in us. The remedy against this system of 
demonic attacks is constant vigilance over thoughts, never allow- 
ing them to linger. Praktiké is learning this art.39 “Whether all of 
these [thoughts] trouble the soul or do not trouble it does not 
depend on us. But whether they linger or do not linger or 
whether the passions move or are not moved, that depends on 
us” (TP 6). 

Evagrius’s teaching on the eight principal thoughts will bear 
on this study of Ad Monachos in several important ways. Each of 
the eight thoughts is dealt with in the text, and they must be rec- 
ognized as such for a proper interpretation.*° The order of the 
thoughts is followed in part in various portions of the text. Know- 
ing this order will help us to uncover the structure of the text’s 
entire arrangement, and it is precisely this structure to which, 
among other things, the present study wishes to draw attention. 
Finally, not only the individual thoughts and their order are men- 
tioned, but the technical term Aoy.opot is found in no fewer than 
nine proverbs. A number of these proverbs play key roles in the 
overall structure precisely because of the way in which this term 
is employed in them. The literary analysis of the text will make 
this clear. 


4. VARIOUS LEVELS OF KNOWLEDGE 


When the soul has reached passionlessness, the rational part 
may turn, unobscured by evil thoughts, to knowledge. Thus does 
the monk pass from one major division of the spiritual life to 
another, from praktiké to knowledge. Ultimately the knowledge to 


39 Thid., 97-98. 

40 The technical terms o.kapyupia (love of money) and opyn (anger) do not 
occur, but both issues are major ones in Ad Monachos, as our study will show. So 
also with the other evil thoughts, it is not simply a question of mentioning the 
technical names but of dealing with the issues that these technical names cover. 
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which the mind is given over is that of the Holy Trinity, that is, 
the knowledge for which it was originally created and from 
which, in its present condition, it has fallen. Yet as the mind 
returns to this knowledge, it must follow a particular path 
arranged by the providence of God. The mind in soul joined to 
body, once having reached passionlessness, must climb by stages 
through various levels of knowledge until at last it reaches the 
essential knowledge for which it was originally made. 

Thus, there are in Evagrius’s understanding two major divi- 
sions within the realm of knowledge, the first and highest being 
knowledge of the Trinity, the second being generally all the lesser 
forms of knowledge. Various terms cover both of these areas of 
knowledge, and within the lower forms Evagrius distinguishes 
different levels and different angles of the same level. It will be 
useful to fix with precision these various terms, for most of them 
are used in Ad Monachos. We take them here in their ascending 
order, that is, from the point of knowledge at which one enters 
after having reached passionlessness. 

Several general terms cover the whole area of the knowledge 
that lies below that of the Trinity. It is called natural contempla- 
tion (dvo1xn)*! or also contemplation of created things (Sepia 
TOV YEYOvOTWV). The scope of such contemplation is not the obser- 
vation or enjoyment of the wonders of nature—though it does not 
exclude that and even in some ways is based on it—but rather a 
discovery of the reasons (A6yo1) with which the Logos has made 
the world. What these reasons show, step by step, is that all things 
have been made toward the end of leading the mind to knowl- 
edge of the Trinity. This contemplation discovers reasons (Adyo1) 
in bodies and in the worlds and times that they have been 
assigned. These discovered reasons reveal to the gradually puri- 
fied and sharpened vision of the contemplative a world beyond 
the material world perceived by the senses. This incorporeal 
world, discovered by discovering the Adyou in the corporeal, 


‘1 In English the best translation of voix seems to be “natural contempla- 
tion” as opposed to something like “physics” or “nature.” The latter two terms 
now carry too much a modern scientific overtone. A contemplation is always 
implied when Evagrius uses the term vo.xy. Unfortunately, there is no single 
English word that can convey what it implies. 
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reaches far beyond the corporeal world and its wonders. And this 
incoporeal world has its own Aoyou waiting to be penetrated. In 
this knowledge the contemplative sees that in his reality as crea- 
ture the most fundamental dimension is not his material body. 
Rather, he sees that in him there is something created; yes, cre- 
ated but immaterial. It is his immaterial mind, and this mind has 
a reason for being. It is an immaterial instrument made and per- 
fectly adapted for knowledge of the Immaterial, God as non- 
numerical Trinity and perfect unity. The mind is the immaterial 
icon of the immaterial God. 

This movement of the mind upward to a discovery of its own 
condition as created knower of the Trinity is identified in its 
various stages by a technical vocabulary. The knowledge that dis- 
covers reasons in the material world is called knowledge, con- 
templation, or reasons of the corporeals. Understanding the 
reason for the worlds and times in which these bodies are found 
is called contemplation or reasons of worlds and aeons. The that 
and the why of God’s assigning fallen minds to bodies of a certain 
type in a certain world are called the reasons and contemplations 
of the judgment. Closely joined to this is the contemplative vision 
that such a judgment is a great act of mercy on the part of God, 
for the body and its world have been filled, have been provided, 
with reasons which, once discovered, will lead the mind to the 
final blessedness for which it was made. Seeing God’s mercy and 
the arrangement of the plan of restoration it entails is called con- 
templations or reasons of providence. Discovering the immater- 
ial world and its purposes which lie behind this material world is 
called knowledge, contemplation, or reasons of the incoporeals, 
or sometimes also, but less frequently, knowledge of rational 
beings or seeing intelligible natures. Finally, any knowledge that 
covers some aspect of the material world is called the second nat- 
ural contemplation because it treats of a secondary condition of 
the creation. Knowledge of the immaterial created world is called 
the first natural contemplation because it treats created reason- 
able natures in their original condition as knowers of the Trinity. 

It is clear that there is a certain logical (AoyiKdc) progress to 
the knowledges that end in the Trinity. The last two proverbs of 
Ad Monachos state it with a splendid succinctness: “Contempla- 
tions of worlds enlarge the heart; / reasons of providence and 
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judgment lift it up. Knowledge of incorporeals raises the mind / 
and presents it before the Holy Trinity” (M 135-36). This final 
knowledge is likewise given several different names. Most com- 
monly, of course, it is called knowledge of the Holy Trinity. But 
Evagrius also means Trinity when he speaks more simply of 
knowledge of God. He also sometimes speaks of knowledge of 
the Unity or the One. The sense of the word theology (8e0A0yia) 
is reserved by Evagrius to refer to the Trinity. In addition, the 
Trinity is called “the final blessedness.”*” 

Clarity about these different levels of knowledge will help in 
a number of ways to interpret with accuracy various dimensions 
of Ad Monachos. Virtually all of this terminology is found in dif- 
ferent proverbs of the text. In order for the meditating mind to 
follow what the proverbs suggest it is necessary to understand 
what is meant by each of the terms. Furthermore, the progress 
from one type of knowledge to another is the subject both of indi- 
vidual proverbs and of some of the chains. These proverbs can- 
not be interpreted without reference to these levels, nor can the 
chains be identified as chains without awareness of them. Finally 
the way in which Evagrius conceives of the whole spiritual life as 
a return of the mind to the essential knowledge of the Holy Trin- 
ity is a conception both magnificent and profound in its various 
dimensions. This profundity is shared with the reader of this text. 
It is an indication of the level of the audience for whom the text 
is intended. It would be misleading to think of it as an elementary 
treatise when so much about the various levels of knowledge is 
included in its contents. In the structure of Ad Monachos Evagrius 
has created an image of the whole movement of the mind’s 
return, beginning in praktiké and moving through many levels of 
knowledge to culminate in knowledge of the Holy Trinity. The 
present study seeks to analyze this structure, and a major feature 
of the structure will be seen to be levels of knowledge culminat- 
ing in the Trinity. 


42 All these levels of knowledge are presented in diagram form by O’Laugh- 
lin in Origenism in the Desert, 136. 
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5. EVAGRIUS’S BIBLICAL EXEGESIS 


The language and style of Ad Monachos are intentionally bib- 
lical. Many words and phrases echo different parts of the scrip- 
ture, and the style and structure of the proverbs are an imitation 
of the proverbial style found in the wisdom literature of the Bible, 
particularly the book of Proverbs itself. Evagrius was steeped in 
the language of the scriptures, and so were the people to whom 
he wrote. He could justifiably expect his readers to recall whole 
passages or scenes from scripture by his merely mentioning a key 
word or phrase from that passage. This permits him a tremen- 
dous economy of language, and it is ideal for what this genre of 
writing would promote, namely, meditative reading. The more 
familiar the reader is with scripture, the more possibilities for 
meditation are uncovered in the text.‘ In this study we shall sam- 
ple a number of examples of the directions into which these scrip- 
tural citations and allusions are meant to lead the meditative 
reader. 

We can hope to secure with greater accuracy the meaning of 
the intentionally biblical language of Ad Monachos by attention to 
Evagrius's own explanation of this language, particularly in his 
scholia on Proverbs and Psalms. In both the literary analysis and 
the commentaries that follow, I shall have many occasions to turn 
to Evagrius’s scholia in order to clarify the meaning of some of 
the proverbs in Ad Monachos. In the scholia, a specific method of 
exegesis is unabashedly operative and is extended to the biblical 
language of Ad Monachos. It will be useful to prepare the reader 


43 These remarks are valid for all of Evagrius’s works. Bunge makes a simi- 
lar observation regarding the letters, and it can apply here as well. “Evagrios lebt 
wie seine Zeitgenossen vollkommen in den Gedanken und Bildern der Heiligen 
Schrift, und zwar in einem solchen Mabe, daB seine Sprache oft nur ein tberaus 
feines Gewebe von Schriftzitaten und -anspielungen ist. Es wird offenbar voraus- 
gesetzt, daB auch der Empfanger des Briefes die Schrift nahezu auswendig kennt, 
was damals, zumal unter Ménchen, auch durchaus keine Seltenheit war, und 
zudem mit einer geistlichen Schriftauslegung vertraut ist, die sich stark an Ori- 
genes orientiert” (Briefe, 113). Pp. 113-17 offer a number of useful remarks about 
Evagrius’s way of reading the scripture and writing with scriptural language. For 
scripture as the central text of learning in all of desert monasticism, see Burton- 
Christie, The Word in the Desert. 
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for the encounter with this exegesis by tracing here its main lines 
and intentions.** 

In his scholia on Proverbs and Psalms, as well as in his use of 
scriptural language in the rest of his works, Evagrius invites his 
reader to a spiritual reading of the scriptural text. This involves 
seeing through the sensible realities (61 aio®8nt@v npaypatav) and 
sensible words of the text to the intelligible realities (npéyyata 
vonté) they signify (see In Prov 1:1 [G 1]). Evagrius does not deny 
the literal level of the text any more than he denies the goodness 
and providence of the material creation. But this level is not his 
principal interest. 

Evagrius wants to find in the scriptures God’s own word, 
God’s own teaching about praktiké, natural contemplation, and 
theology (cf. G 18).4° One misunderstands his effort if this is eval- 
uated as a forcing of scripture into his own categories. Evagrius 


44 A fine, even if brief, sketch of Evagrius’s exegesis is found in Géhin, SC 
340, 26-32. A thorough study of Evagrius’s exegetical method and the contents it 
yields would be a very fruitful and interesting study. We cannot presume that the 
method is unique to him. The wide range of his correspondents suggests a num- 
ber of people familiar with and congenial to his methods. He stands squarely 
within the Alexandrian exegetical tradition. For a study expressing little sympathy 
for Evagrius’s exegesis, see Berthold, “History and Exegesis in Evagrius and 
Maximus.” 

4 Tt could be said that it is a question of finding the Adyot within the text in 
the same way that this is to be discovered in the creation. But the whole reality of 
the Incarnation and of the death and resurrection of Christ is assumed within Eva- 
grian theology. On this, see V 54 in its Latin and Syriac versions. On the Evagrian 
authenticity of these versions, see Muyldermans, Evagriana, 209-14; also Bunge, 
“Origenismus,” 32-33. For examples of Evagrius also admitting the possibility of 
the literal sense of the actual scriptural text, see the examples given by Géhin, SC 
340, 26-27. This perspective would require a softening of Berthold’s evaluation of 
Evagrius’s exegesis. All the samples of this exegesis that Berthold collects and 
harshly evaluates are read by him outside the context of this presupposed correct 
doctrine. The main lines of Maximus's attitudes toward letter and spirit, which 
Berthold promotes in contrast to Evagrius, could likewise be subjected by our con- 
temporary tastes to the same misunderstandings and criticisms he levels at Eva- 
grius. It is true that with Maximus the whole issue of exegesis and doctrine makes 
new progress and reaches a needed precision, particularly in regard to the per- 
manent significance of the Incarnation; but in the long run this is not best 
exposed by casting it into relief against the background of a too little nuanced 
understanding of the exegesis of Evagrius, in whose tradition Maximus obviously 
stands, 
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was aware that such a tripartite division of things was directly 
inspired by similar divisions within secular philosophy. Following 
in the tradition of both Clement and Origen, he was demon- 
strating his own position that the scriptures were meant to sub- 
stitute for secular philosophy, that in them alone was found the 
true philosophy.*’ The structure of Evagrius’s conception of this 
threefold division indeed owes much to secular philosophy, but 
the content he gives it is deeply scriptural. Like Clement and Ori- 
gen before him, Evagrius in his theological positions represents 
another instance of the fruitful interchange of the classical philo- 
sophical tradition with the content of the Christian scriptures 
read with a deadly earnest, guided always by the church’s rule of 
faith. Praktiké, natural contemplation, and theology were a sort of 
framework with which Evagrius received the scriptures—and no 
one receives them without a framework—but through assiduous 
meditation and study of the scriptures he suffuses this framework 
with what can be legitimately considered a profoundly biblical 
content. 

For Evagrius, it is the knower (6 yv@otik6c) who is prepared 
to interpret the scriptures in this way; and it is the knower’s duty 
to do so for the good of others.*® He finds in the language of 
scripture not only teachings that refer to the threefold division of 
the spiritual life but indeed “many names which name God and 
his angels and the mind and virtue and knowledge and evil and 
ignorance and the devil himself and his angels” (In Prov 1:9 


4© Thus, for example, many texts from the book of Proverbs reveal dimen- 
sions of praktiké, and this is the scope of many of the scholia on that book, though 
much of it also is seen to refer to dimensions of knowledge. The Kephalaia Gnos- 
tica could be described as fundamentally concerned with the levels of knowledge 
that precede knowledge of the Trinity, and many of its chapters are of a funda- 
mentally exegetical nature. The Scholia on Psalms are in large part concerned with 
christology. No single work is wholly devoted to theology (i.e., theology of the 
Trinity), but many scriptural texts are explained throughout the Evagrian corpus 
as referring to this mystery. For a typical example, among many possible, see KG 
VI, 49. 

47 See Géhin, SC 340, 28-29. 

48 At least five of the chapters from the Gnostikos are devoted to the issue of 
exegesis, giving guidance as to how the knower is to refer texts either to praktiké, 
natural contemplation, or theology. See especially G 18 but also G 19, 20, 21, 34. 
Cf. In Prov 23:1 (G 250). 
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[G 7]).49 Many texts in scripture are interpreted by awareness of 
the different names for mind and soul with which the scriptures 
speak. In one of the scholia on Proverbs Evagrius gives some 
twenty-four scriptural expressions for the mind and another 
twenty-five for the soul, finishing his list with the remark that 
there are many more which space does not permit his mention- 
ing (In Prov 25:26 [G 317]). Yet this is not a simple word game 
arranged by God for our amusement or to test our ability to 
decode such language. The various expressions of scripture are 
“distinguishing signs of different actions worked on us by God 
through his angels and worked by us toward him; signs of what 
the demons do to us and what we do to them” (In Prov 1:9 [G 7]). 

In this way of treating the scriptures Evagrius is obviously 
the heir of the rich exegetical tradition of Clement and Origen 
extended to him especially through the Cappadocians, through 
Rufinus and Melania, and practiced with other like-minded 
monks in his circle. Yet it is interesting to note a difference 
between the exegesis of Evagrius and that of Origen, as observed 
by Géhin.°° For Origen, in each text of scripture there can be dis- 
tinguished, theoretically at least, a literal, a moral, and a spiritual 
level. Evagrius instead shows little interest in the literal meaning. 
He finds three levels in the scripture that correspond to the lat- 
ter two of Origen. In addition, Evagrius tends not to read a text 
across successive levels of meaning but rather to refer it to only 
one or another level. Thus, whereas Origen might comment on a 
text showing first the literal meaning, then the moral, then the 
spiritual, Evagrius would be more inclined to place a text within 
the realm either of praktiké, or of natural contemplation, or of 
theology, but not all three at once (see G 18). 

‘This is not the place to attempt a full-scale apology for Eva- 
grius’s biblical exegesis and that of the monastic tradition he rep- 
resents, and yet these preliminary remarks in preparation for our 
study of Ad Monachos would not be complete without requesting 
of the readers some openness to the exegesis they will encounter 
in the study that follows.°! No age can read or should read the 


*" For a rich collection of examples, see Bunge, Geistliche Vaterschaft, 70. 

50 Géhin, SC 340, 30. 

5! That such a request is necessary is indicated not only by the sort of eval- 
uations in Berthold’s study but by the fact that at the end of his fine sketch of 
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scriptures apart from interpretive keys supplied to it by the 
church’s rule of faith and a particular tradition that expresses this 
rule. And such a rule is shaped by categories at once biblical and 
extrabiblical. For us moderns the exegetical starting point tends 
to be “l'esprit du livre” to be commented on.°* This is perhaps 
legitimate, but it is not exactly the starting point of the tradition 
to which Evagrius was heir, which, among other things, saw the 
entire Bible as one book, a book that by Evagrius’s time could be 
commented on from the vantage point of the church’s hard-won 
doctrinal formulations and through these applied (Evagrius’s 
concern!) to the spiritual life of individual Christians. The crite- 
ria, then, for a proper evaluation of an ancient author’s exegeti- 
cal methods cannot be modern tastes or unrecognized prejudices 
in the methods that currently hold sway. For an honest and accu- 
rate assessment the criteria must always be a judgment of the con- 
tent itself which the exegesis yields. Does it conform to the 
church’s rule of faith? And, in the case of an exegesis with a spir- 
itual aim such as that of Evagrius, does it represent a legitimate 
application—the occasion and tone of the application being some 
particular scriptural text—of the mysteries of the faith to the lives 
of individual Christians?>* 

This completes now five areas of Evagrius’s teaching that I 
consider necessary in order to read the text of Ad Monachos with 
profit. In the study that follows we shall have ample opportunity 
to elaborate and deepen the understanding of the issues that 
have been but briefly sketched here. The strands of these five 
areas can perhaps be pulled together and focused for the present 
study by this simple set of remarks: in Ad Monachos Evagrius 
speaks of how a mind in a soul and body may reach the condition 
for which it was originally created by the path of praktiké and 


Evagrius’s exegesis Géhin cannot resist the following remark: “En généralisant la 
méthode allégorique, Evagre s'éloigne passablement de l’esprit du livre qu’il com- 
mente, et ce n'est pas la reprise de quelques themes spécfiquement bibliques 
comme celui de la crainte du Seigneur, ou encore celui de la pratique de la loi et 
des commandements, qui peut donner le change. L’Ecriture sert trop souvent de 
caution a des doctrines qui n'ont rien a voir avec elle” (SC 340, 32). 

52 The expression is Géhin’s, as cited in the previous note. 

53 In Part Three we shall return to the issue of Evagrius’s relation to an 
exegetical tradition and see how the sort of exegesis he employed is part of a 
widely diffused practice among the desert monks. 
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knowledge; that is to say, by the path of doing battle with eight 
principal evil thoughts and by the path of a knowledge that 
moves progressively from corporeal realities to incorporeal reali- 
ties to the Trinity itself. The guide for this journey of the mind is 
found in the deepest sense of the scriptures themselves, which 
reveal the mysteries of the journey’s every phase and point the 
mind toward the Trinity. 


The Relationship of Ad Monachos 
to Other Evagrian Texts 


As mentioned in the Preface, in this study I follow the pro- 
cedure of other commentators on Evagrius whose method is 
fundamentally commenting on Evagrius with Evagrius. This 
examination of the text of Ad Monachos thus becomes an occasion 
for contact with many other of Evagrius’s works read from a par- 
ticular angle. I suggested that the proverbs of Ad Monachos have 
an especially valuable role among the works of Evagrius in that 
they function as concise expressions of the already generally con- 
cise expressions of his other works. In what follows here I would 
like to indicate briefly what I see to be the relation of Ad Mona- 
chos to the other works of Evagrius, and I note the particular kind 
of contribution that each of these works has given to the present 
study.°4 


SCRIPTURAL COMMENTARIES IN THE FORM OF SCHOLIA?” 


Evagrius’s Scholia on Proverbs and Scholia on Psalms are espe- 
cially important for interpreting the language Evagrius uses. I 
have drawn attention to the intentionally biblical language in 
which the proverbs of Ad Monachos are written. Evagrius’s expla- 
nations of this biblical language in his various scholia help us to 


54 For the references to the various editions of the texts discussed here, see 
the bibliography of primary sources. For a more general summary of the contents 
of these works, see Guillaumont, “Evagre le Pontique,” in Dictionnaire de Spiritual- 
ité, 1733-37. 

55 On this genre in Evagrius, see Géhin, SC 340, 13-18. 
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understand why he may have chosen a particular word or image 
in the composition of a proverb. In the scholia it can be seen how 
Evagrius finds in this biblical language constant references to the 
various divisions of the spiritual life; to the conditions of mind, 
soul, and body; to the actions of God, angels, demons, and 
humans. He sees hidden deep within some texts precious clues 
about Christ’s work of salvation and about the Trinity itself. This 
biblical language is used in Ad Monachos to refer to the same 
things to which Evagrius sees it referring in the scriptures. For 
example, a word in the psalms that is understood as a reference 
to the mind and a certain of its conditions will be used in Ad 
Monachos in the same way.°® We will see a number of instances of 
this in what follows. 

The use I have made of the Scholia on Proverbs has been nec- 
essarily different from that of the Scholia on Psalms, and this for 
several reasons. In its imitation of biblical language the proverbs 
of Ad Monachos are especially modeled on the biblical book of 
Proverbs, and perforce more language parallels were found. Fur- 
thermore, these scholia are now available to us in the fine critical 
edition of P. Géhin, complete with an index of Greek words. This 
has greatly facilitated my study and has helped me to find many 
texts among these scholia that shed light on various proverbs of 
Ad Monachos.°” 

The situation is somewhat different for the Scholia on Psalms. 
The comments of Evagrius are extremely interesting in this text, 
but they have had to be used with greater caution for the lack of 
a critical edition. The text of Evagrius is found only with the help 
of a key provided by M. J. Rondeau, which guides the scholar 
painstakingly through four volumes of works attributed to Origen 
and Athanasius to pick out those portions that belong to Eva- 
grius.°° The journey is rewarding, but it yields results more 
slowly. In any case, particularly in commenting on some individ- 


56 See the commentary below on M 107. 

57] hope that one of the values of this present study is that it will be among 
the first to be able to take advantage of this newly available Evagrian text. 

58 Rondeau, “Le commentaire sur les Psaumes d’Evagre le Pontique,” 


328-48. 
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ual proverbs, I have been able to find interesting texts from these 
scholia which help much with the interpretation.°° 

Evagrius’s Scholia on Ecclesiastes is known through one man- 
uscript (and portions of another), but it is unedited. However, six 
of the scholia were published in an article in 1979 by Géhin, and 
a few of them have been quite useful for interpreting some of the 
proverbs of Ad Monachos.® 


THE PRAKTIKOS, THE GNOSTIKOS, AND THE KEPHALAIA GNOSTICA 


This three-volume work of Evagrius is among the most valu- 
able that we have for understanding his thought. All three works 
have critical editions and thus form an especially secure founda- 
tion for coming to know the thought of Evagrius. Each of the 
three, however, has figured differently in this study of Ad Mona- 
chos. 

The Praktikos is available in Greek in its entirety and is a text 
on which the present study especially relies for understanding 
whatever in Ad Monachos is concerned with praktiké, the central 
theme of the Praktikos. As we shall see, a large portion of the text 
of Ad Monachos is devoted to praktiké, and I have turned often to 
the Praktikos to clarify what is said there. The relation between 
these two texts illustrates well my point about how Ad Monachos 
condenses what is expressed at greater length elsewhere. 

Of the fifty chapters of the Gnostikos some thirty are extant 
in Greek, the rest only in Syriac. This smallest of the three works 
functions as a bridge between praktiké as it is treated in the Prak- 
tikos and the specific meditations on various aspects of knowl- 
edge as in the Kephalaia Gnostica. It describes the duties of the 
knower, particularly in regard to how one should teach others, in 
general in how one should relate to others. Another important 
theme of Ad Monachos is the bridge between praktiké and knowl- 
edge, and the Gnostikos proves useful in shedding light on this 


59 These texts too, of course, are made available here for the first time to 
English readers. In most cases it is also the first instance of bringing these texts 
from the scholia to bear on the particular texts from Ad Monachos which I think 
they help to illuminate. 

6° Géhin, “Un nouvel inédit.” 
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theme. In the last part of this study the Gnostikos is used to form 
a picture of the teaching activity of Evagrius, which I think Ad 
Monachos illustrates especially well. 

The Kephalaia Gnostica is the longest single work of Evagrius 
and certainly the most difficult to interpret. Unfortunately, the 
major part is extant only in several Syriac versions, though there 
are some seventy-five chapters that are still found in Greek. It is 
on the Kephalaia Gnostica that most studies of Evagrius’s theoret- 
ical work are based, concerned as it is primarily with all those 
dimensions of knowledge that precede knowledge of the Trinity. 
Only a few of the proverbs of Ad Monachos touch on these various 
dimensions of knowledge. However, those few that do are espe- 
cially important and particularly suggestive. Texts from the Kepha- 
laia Gnostica have offered the necessary interpretive key for 
commenting on these. When available, I have used the Greek texts. 
In general I have found that the more difficult and enigmatic of 
the chapters are not helpful in interpreting Ad Monachos.®! 


OTHER WORKS DEVOTED TO PRAKTIKE 


There are a number of Evagrian texts, available in Greek but 
not in critical editions, that in general are devoted to the con- 
cerns of praktiké. The lack of critical editions suggests that they 
should be used with a certain caution, but, used sparingly, they 
can contribute in various ways to clarifying different parts of Ad 
Monachos. Among these the most important is the Treatise on Evil 
Thoughts. This is a more extended analysis of the eight principal 
evil thoughts identified in the Praktikos and the way in which 
these thoughts are intertwined. Not infrequently the text seems 
suddenly to burst into talk about the realm of knowledge, and 
some especially inspiring texts are found among its pages. I have 
found it helpful to cite a fair number of these.°? 


61 This is to say that, fortunately, the present study is not in the main affected 
by many of the scholarly controversies that surround the interpretation of various 
parts of this complex work. 

62 Other texts in this same category, that is useful but not quite as useful for 
understanding Ad Monachos as the Treatise on Evil Thoughts, include the Bases of the 
Monastic Life, On the Eight Spirits of Evil, On Virtues Opposed to Vices, and the Trea- 
tise to Eulogium. From time to time I have had occasion to refer to these. 
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The Instruction to Monks is a minor work that contains some 
interesting features that make a general comparison to Ad Mona- 
chos worthwhile. The text is composed of fifty-six separate little 
meditations resembling the biblical, proverb-like style of Ad 
Monachos. Many of these are in the style of comparisons similar 
to those found in the biblical book of Proverbs and which a num- 
ber of the proverbs of Ad Monachos imitate.®* Further, some of 
these individual proverbs are grouped together around certain 
themes, allowing one to be meditated on after the other. (Yet 
there is nothing so sophisticated here as the complex intertwin- 
ing of themes that we shall see in Ad Monachos.) Finally, some of 
them have managed to encapsulate in just one short line some of 
the basic features of the teaching of Evagrius on one or another 
issue, and in this too they bear some similarity to Ad Monachos. 
Unfortunately, it is not possible to know with certainty whether 
the arrangements of the sayings as we have them is due to Eva- 
grius or not. Presuming that it is, it is tempting to think of this 
work as a step along the way to Evagrius’s own discovery of a pos- 
sibility that clearly fascinated him; namely, what can emerge from 
grouping short, Bible-like proverbs together in certain patterns. 
Such possibilities are primitively developed in the Instruction to 
Monks. They are exploited to considerable advantage in Ad Mona- 
chos, as the present study will show. 


THE CHAPTERS ON PRAYER 


The whole of this text is extant in the Greek, but unfortu- 
nately it has not yet been critically edited.™ It should be consid- 
ered among the most important works of Evagrius, a text that 
contains one of the principal keys to his thought as a whole. In its 
153 chapters it offers meditations which show that knowledge, 


63 This is the style, “Just as...,s0....” See M 10, 21, 36, 45, 46, 55, 83, 
107, 109 and the Index of Biblical Citations and Allusions for these. 

64] have, however, been able to use a text prepared by Simon Tugwell that 
is superior to the text available in Migne, which Simon Tugwell kindly shared with 
me. His text is based on the examination of eight manuscripts. It is available to 
students at Oxford through the Faculty of Theology. I base my English transla- 
tions on this text, though I will cite Migne for the convenience of the reader who 
does not have access to Tugwell’s text. 
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the goal of the spiritual life, is basically a knowledge received 
through prayer, which is defined in the treatise as “an intercourse 
of the mind with God . . . without intermediary” (Prayer 3 [PG 
79:1168D]). This knowledge at its highest point is, as we have 
seen, knowledge of the Trinity; and this treatise makes it clear 
that such knowledge is gained through intratrinitarian prayer, 
that is, prayer to the Father through the Son and in the Holy 
Spirit. Such a goal in knowledge or prayer is not reached or even 
remotely approached, so the chapters stress, unless the monk is 
free from anger, unless he be gentle. The movement toward the 
Trinity and the importance of gentleness and freedom from 
anger in such a movement are fundamental points stressed by Ad 
Monachos. Thus, various citations from the Chapters on Prayer will 
help us to understand Ad Monachos in some of its most important 
dimensions. 


EPISTULA FIDEI AND THE LETTER TO MELANIA 


Though both of these texts are written in the style of letters, 
they are to be distinguished from the other letters of Evagrius for 
their extended treatment of doctrinal issues. Both texts are par- 
ticularly valuable for their doctrinal content, and among the 
works of Evagrius they play a special role for the student of his 
thought in that in them he expresses himself in a genre different 
from his usual manner of short, condensed chapters. These two 
letters are what today would be called theological discussion.®° 
His other works are designed more to provoke meditation. These 
two letters enter into details and face thorny questions in a way 
that the other works do not. Fortunately, Epistula Fidei is pre- 
served in Greek and critically edited. It is concerned with both 
trinitarian and christological issues in the shape that these took 
in the latter quarter of the fourth century. The text exhibits the 
same complexity that generally accompanied discussions of these 
issues in the period, and in it Evagrius clearly shows himself to be 
the disciple of the Cappadocians. Epistula Fidei is distinguished 
from the Letter to Melania in that the latter is far more daring, 


65 Theology is a term that Evagrius reserves for the knowledge of the Trinity 
which comes through prayer. 
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suggestive, elusive, and enigmatic in the trinitarian discussion it 
promotes. The Trinity appears explicitly in Ad Monachos only 
toward the end of the text, but its appearance is critical for under- 
standing everything that has preceded as well as the purpose of 
the whole. Passages from both of these letters will guide us in this 
portion of our study.®© 


THE LETTERS 


Sixty-two other letters of Evagrius exist in Syriac translation 
with only some several pages of fragments existing in Greek. As 
Bunge notes in his fine introduction to his German translation of 
these letters, a letter has a special capacity to reveal the true life 
of a person, as it is a less self-conscious self-expression than might 
be found in more formal, theoretical works.®” Bunge’s introduc- 
tion and notes to the letters seek to bring out these dimensions. 
More than shedding light on particular texts of Ad Monachos, 
these letters have been for me an occasion for developing a “feel” 
for the man Evagrius, a sense of his intentions, his tendencies, his 
reasons for stressing what he does. Thus, in ways that are difficult 
specifically to identify but which I feel required to acknowledge, 
the letters have contributed to the present study and to the way I 
treat different texts, to what I might choose to highlight. In his 
other writings the man Evagrius can be difficult to detect. But 
once given the clues to his personality that the letters offer, a real 
person is sensed in all of these texts. Knowing this person some- 
what, as the letters make possible, can help the interpreter of Eva- 
grius to develop a certain finesse in handling his texts.°% 


AD VIRGINEM 


This work, available in Greek and critically edited, is the fem- 
inine companion text to Ad Monachos. It is composed in the same 


66 In addition, since Epistula Fidei is a text available in Greek and critically 
edited, it will sometimes offer clues to various issues of vocabulary. 

67 Bunge, Briefe, 18-19. 

68 In addition, there are occasions in what follows when a passage from a let- 
ter does shed light on some portion of Ad Monachos. Whenever possible I have 
dealt with these in the Greek fragments that are available. 
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proverbial style, and much of its language echoes that of Ad 
Monachos. Thus it could be expected to play a special role in the 
present study, but in reality what it offers, against high expecta- 
tions, turns out to be somewhat disappointing. First of all, though 
the proverbs in Ad Virginem are grouped in definite patterns, the 
work does not exhibit nearly the sophistication in arrangement 
that is found in Ad Monachos. It has far less of the technical vocab- 
ulary of Evagrius, a less complete picture of the eight principal 
thoughts, far fewer references to knowledge in its various levels or 
in its relation to praktiké. The present study does benefit from 
attention to some of these proverbs that shed light on a given 
proverb of Ad Monachos, but it seems necessary to note that a text 
that might have been expected to play a special role has not in 
fact done so. The text certainly has an interest in its own right,®? 
and its stylistic similarities to Ad Monachos help us to reach con- 
clusions about the addressees of both texts, which will be taken 
up in the next section. 


CONCLUSION 


The above can suffice for orienting the reader among the 
other works of Evagrius as they will be employed here.” I would 
like to conclude this section by suggesting a caution about 
overemphasizing the categories into which we might place one or 
another of Evagrius’s works. Scholars have been in the habit of 
dividing his ascetical works from his theoretical or speculative 
writings.’! This is certainly justified, for it reflects the division 


69 Particularly interesting to me is the way in which it speaks of the virgin’s 
special relation to Christ as her bridegroom and seems to substitute such talk for 
treatment of knowledge per se. This text is the subject of a study by S. Elm, “The 
Sententiae ad Virginem by Evagrius Ponticus.” She studies the text not so much 
against the background of other Evagrian literature as for the information it con- 
tains about female monastic life at the end of the fourth century. Her methods 
would be interesting to apply as well to the text of Ad Monachos, but they would 
focus the study in a different direction from the present one. 

70 The study also occasionally quotes the so-called Skemmata, it too available 
in Greek and in some places particularly beautiful and suggestive. 

71 As, for example, Guillaumont in “Evagre le Pontique,” in Dictionnaire de 
spiritualité, or “Evagrius Ponticus,” in Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum. 
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between praktiké and knowledge, and it is generally the case that 
a particular work is more concerned with one than with the other 
of these. Yet pushing this division too strongly can be misleading 
in that it may cause us to overlook how often Evagrius establishes 
links between praktiké and knowledge throughout his writings. 

For example, the Praktikos and the Treatise on Evil Thoughts 
are both certainly primarily ascetical works, but in both works 
there are swift and lofty passes into dimensions of knowledge. If 
we think of these as works written only for beginners, how are 
such passages to be explained? Or another example: How are the 
Chapters of Prayer to be classified? Some have considered it to be 
an elementary treatise, presumably because it does not treat the 
complicated issues found in the Kephalaia Gnostica.’* But this is 
surely a misleading description, as will become clear throughout 
the course of this study. 


72 Thus O’Laughlin (Origenism in the Desert, 209) classifies it as “an elemen- 
tary treatise” because it does not have in it what he calls the Evagrian doctrine of 
metempsychosis. Actually the Chapters of Prayer are relatively silent on this not 
because they are more elementary but because the movement of the text concerns 
pure prayer, which is a doctrine more lofty than the contemplations with which 
the Kephalaia Gnostica are concerned. Bunge (Geistgebet) comments on many of 
the chapters of this treatise, and the impression is that it is anything but elemen- 
tary. O’Laughlin’s treatment of the Praktikos is equally indicative of how classifi- 
cation of works can prejudice interpretation. He begins with the preconception 
that it too is an elementary treatise, and so he expresses surprise that the text 
begins by divulging information concerning the mind and its relation to the Trin- 
ity, and that “it is remarkable that something akin to the most elevated reflections 
of the Kephalaia Gnostica is also to be found in the beginning of the Practicus” (p. 
226). But this is surprising and remarkable only if we begin the text with a set of 
preconceptions. It is preferable to take conceptions from the text itself. It is only 
at the end of his study that O’Laughlin is prepared to modify his preconceptions, 
though he continues to be “surprised” and suggests that the treatise may not be 
designed for neophytes (see p. 244). In his conclusion to the whole work, some- 
thing similar happens. His observations on the texts studied are useful, but still 
he says, “Even rather esoteric subjects like that of the divine light seen in prayer 
are mentioned in all three of the more elementary treatises. The word gnosis, and 
its relationship to the contemplative life is also found in all the documents” (p. 
246). What I wish to avoid here is a classification of a given work that suggests too 
much in advance what may be found in them. It is perhaps precisely this which has 
let Ad Monachos go too long unnoticed by serious scholars, it too being considered 
“an elementary treatise.” 
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Drawing closer to the effect of these classifications on how 
Ad Monachos might be evaluated, one could ask how the division 
ascetical/theoretical would apply to the Scholia on Proverbs and 
the Scholia on Psalms. They are at once both ascetical and theo- 
retical, depending on what the scripture verse in question sug- 
gests.’* With its biblical language, Ad Monachos is best thought of 
as a text like these. It is neither purely ascetical nor purely theo- 
retical but combines both dimensions. It is neither purely ele- 
mentary nor wholly designed for those most adept in knowledge. 
It combines elements of both.’4 This will be borne out in the 
examination of the structure of the text, which is an actual image 
of the whole movement from praktiké to the very heights of 
knowledge. It will likewise be borne out in commentary on some 
of the individual proverbs, some of which are completely involved 
in praktiké, others of which are very deeply involved with knowl- 
edge, others of which speak of the connection between the two. 


The Addressees of the Text 


In order to try to determine to whom this text might have 
been addressed, the title given in several of the manuscripts and 
placed by Gressmann at the head of his edition is a good place to 
begin. That title reads, “To the Monks in Monasteries or Com- 
munities.””> It is almost certainly from the hand of Evagrius him- 
self, for the same expression occurs in a text from the Praktikos. 


73 Even so, it is the case that the Scholia on Proverbs treats more issues of prak- 
tike than does the Scholia on Psalms, which deals more with knowledge. My point 
is that it is not a question of being wholly one or the other. 

74 Guillaumont’s classification of Ad Monachos and Ad Virginem suggests lit- 
tle of these possibilities, saying that they can be connected to the elementary trea- 
tises the Bases of the Monastic Life and the Treatise to Eulogium (see SC 170, 33-34). 
A similar classification is offered some years later in his “Evagrius Ponticus” in 
Theologische Realenzykolpadie, 10: 566. 

75 TIpog tovs Ev KoivoBiots 7 ovvodiatcs povayouc. Gregory Nazianzus titles 
one of his poems Tpdc tovc €v Koivofiw povaxoug (PG 37:642A), Perhaps Evagrius 
knew this title and it echoes somewhere in the back of his mind as he sets a title 
on this poetic piece. 
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Seeing the phrase in that context helps to determine what it 
might mean. Evagrius says, 


Against anchorites the demons fight straight out, without weapons 
[yvpvoi]; but against those who exercise virtue in monasteries or 
communities [toic 5& €v KoivofPiots 7] ovvodtatc], they arm the more 
negligent of the brothers. This second fight is much lighter than 
the first, for there are not to be found on the earth men more 
spiteful than demons or men who could take up all at once the 
whole of demonic evil-doings. (TP 5) 


As Guillaumont’s commentary on this chapter notes, ordi- 
narily ovvodia has an abstract sense of designating a community 
of monks, while xowvofiov generally refers to the monastery itself. 
Unfortunately in these two texts it is not possible to say exactly 
what difference, if any, Evagrius sees in the two terms.’© Nonethe- 
less, Evagrius does draw a distinction between two different types 
of the monastic life, namely, that of anchorites and that of monks 
in communities. The difference is clearly enough expressed in 
this text. In a community, negligent brothers can do the demons’ 
dirty work; that is, they will agitate the brothers and stir up pas- 
sions within them. But against the anchorite the demons them- 
selves must do the fighting. They do this directly through 
thoughts (Aoytopot), which stir up the passions. 

On the basis of this text Guillaumont suggests a sharp dis- 
tinction between the type of monastic struggle that Evagrius con- 
ceives for these two different types of monks.’” But this once 
again raises the problem mentioned above of how readers might 
classify Ad Monachos and what they may consequently be predis- 
posed to see in it. There is no question that Evagrius does distin- 
guish between the demons as they work through others and 
demons as they work directly through thoughts. Furthermore, 
rather obviously, the only means a demon would have of working 
against a solitary (while he is actually alone) would be through his 
thoughts. But the question may be raised whether or not Eva- 
grius imagines that in actual fact anchorites are never likewise 
troubled by demons working through others, and vice versa, 


76 Guillaumont, SC 171, 504-5. 
77 Guillaumont, SC 170, 94-95; SC 171, 504-5; A. Guillaumont, “Un 
philosophe au désert,” 36-37. 
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whether those in community are not likewise troubled directly 
through thoughts. In the text from the Praktikos cited here Eva- 
grius may simply be drawing the contrast in order to make his 
point in the chapter.’® In fact, throughout his writings there are 
many indications that the situation for anchorites and for those 
in community involves suffering mixed styles of demonic attacks; 
that is, passions may be stirred up through others or they may be 
stirred up immediately through a thought. 

The title of Ad Monachos indicates that it is addressed to 
monks in communities, but the contents do not indicate that Eva- 
grius imagines an audience not doing direct battle with the 
demons. For example, all eight of the principal thoughts or 
demons described in the Praktikos are found in Ad Monachos. The 
technical term used for this direct demonic attack, Aoyiopot, is 
used on nine different occasions in the text. The word demon 
itself occurs six times, and the words anachérésis and anchorite are 
also found. According to the Evagrian conception, a monk may 
not enter into knowledge without having undergone this direct 
battle with demonic thoughts; yet there is indeed much talk about 
knowledge in Ad Monachos as well. 

One may wish to draw attention to Ad Monachos’s stress on 
gentleness and other issues about brotherly relations as indica- 
tions of a cenobitic addressee. To this can be added the texts that 
have to do with details of community life such as caring for the 
sick or handling carefully and distributing wisely the material 
goods of the monastery. A similar emphasis on gentleness is 
found in the Chapters on Prayer, and in fact in many of Evagrius’s 
works. The conditions of community life about which the text 
yields information are not peculiar to cenobitic monasticism. 
They could equally well apply to the monastic arrangements of a 
group of semi-anchorites like the monks of Cells, where Evagrius 
himself lived. 

I am not arguing here that Ad Monachos is not addressed to 
monks living in community. I think its title should be taken seri- 


78 The chapter precedes the listing of the eight Aoyropot and the chapters 
that describe these. These are Aoyiopoi, the Praktikos wants to say, with which the 
monk must do direct battle to reach the passionlessness that gives way to knowl- 
edge. 
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ously. My point is different. I am persuaded by the entire tone and 
content of Ad Monachos that Evagrius does not distinguish sharply 
between the way in which he addresses monks who live in com- 
munities and the way in which he addresses solitaries. In both 
kinds of communities the demons will attack indirectly through 
other people and directly through thoughts. In both communities 
a monk can hope to come to the heights of knowledge.”? 

Bunge, so far as I know, is the only scholar who has ventured 
a theory concerning the addressees of Ad Monachos.®° His argu- 
ment is constructed on the basis of a theme common to Ad Mona- 
chos and its feminine companion text, Ad Virginem. Both texts 
share a concern with false knowledge. To whom would Evagrius 
have directed texts with such a concern? Beginning with the 
examination of Ad Virginem, Bunge notes that there are four let- 
ters closely joined in content that can perhaps shed light on the 
origins of this text. The letters are numbers 7, 8, 19, 20.81 Com- 
bining the information found in these various letters, he 
describes a situation in which a noblewoman living in Jerusalem 
apparently wanted to make a journey to visit the monasteries of 
Egypt. Evagrius strongly advices against such a journey, and his 
advice seems to have been followed. He is pleased about this and 
sends a gift to this woman instead, namely, a collection of 
proverbs, the text we know as Ad Virginem. Bunge identifies this 
woman as the deaconess Severa, a member of Melania’s monas- 
tic community on the Mount of Olives. If he is correct in this 
reconstruction, it means that Evagrius wrote to a nun in the 
Jerusalem community warning her against teachers of false 
knowledge. But to whom in Jerusalem would Evagrius have been 
referring? It does not seem possible to say exactly.®* It seems 
probable that Evagrius could have had personal experience with 
such false teachers both in Palestine and in Egypt.®* 


79 See n. 84 below, for works with some of the most advanced teaching of 
Evagrius, addressed to monks living in community. 

80 Bunge, “Origenismus,” 35-39. 

81 Bunge considers Lt 7 and Lt 20 to have been addressed to Rufinus, Lt 8 
to Melania, and Lt 19 to a deaconess named Severa. 

8? Bunge notes that in a general way we know Evagrius to have been con- 
cerned about heresy on several fronts at once—Gnosticism, Apollinarianism, 
Docetism, and Arianism (“Origenismus,” 35). 

83 Bunge, “Origenismus,” 36. 
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In any case, the next step in Bunge’s argument is to draw 
attention to the strict stylistic and thematic relationship between 
Ad Virginem and Ad Monachos. He suggests that Ad Monachos was 
addressed not to Egyptian but to Palestinian monks, more specif- 
ically to the brothers of Rufinus’s monastic community on the 
Mount of Olives, with which we know Evagrius to have been in 
frequent contact and correspondence.** Again, without being 
able to identify exactly who the source of the problem was, Bunge 
brings forth evidence from a remark of Palladius about Melania 
that indeed these communities were threatened by a false knowl- 
edge. Melania is described by Palladius as being able, as a result 
of her assiduous study of the fathers, to have freed these com- 
munities from the danger of “false (so-called) knowledge.”®° 
Bunge raises the possibility that Evagrius’s own contact with 
these communities might have given them a new orientation in 
their study of the fathers which helped them in the combat with 
false knowledge.®® This for Bunge would have been the Sitz im 
Leben of Ad Monachos. 

This theory is an attractive one and has much to recommend 
it, yet it cannot be established with certainty.8’ In terms of deter- 
mining the addressees of Ad Monachos, the theory rests very much 
on associating Ad Monachos with Ad Virginem, particularly on the 


84 Tn all likelihood the trilogy of the Praktikos, the Gnostikos, and the Kepha- 
laia Gnostica was also addressed to someone in this community. So say both Guil- 
laumont (SC 171, 482-83) and Bunge (“Origenismus,” 39). If this is so, it lends 
support to my point above about not stressing too strongly the distinction between 
the way Evagrius addresses anchorites and the way he addresses monks living in 
community. These three works represent virtually the core of Evagrian thought. 
Furthermore, it is likely that the Chapters on Prayer were addressed to Rufinus, pre- 
sumably also not only for his personal benefit but for the benefit of his commu- 
nity. On letters between Evagrius and the Mount of Olives communities, see 
Bunge, Briefe, 179-81, 204 n. 61. 

85 Bunge, “Origenismus,” 36-37. The reference in Palladius is LH 55:3. 

86 As the Gnostikos shows, interpretation of scripture is a major skill to be 
learned from the knower. The text from Palladius concerning Melania that Bunge 
cites indicates that scriptural interpretation may have been the concern. Eva- 
grius’s own scholia on the scriptures give ample evidence of his capacity to inter- 
pret them according to what he and the Mount of Olives communities would have 
considered “true knowledge.” Furthermore, concern with the difference between 
true and false knowledge is a major theme in the Scholta on Proverbs. 

87 Bunge presents it as a possibility only. He does not claim its certainty. 
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theme of false knowledge. But these are not the only works of 
Evagrius where the theme is prominent; it plays a large role also 
in the Scholia on Proverbs. Although true versus false knowledge 
forms the theme of one of the most developed chains in Ad Mona- 
chos (123-31),®8 in an overall evaluation of the text it must take 
its place among other themes that are given equal prominence. 
Furthermore, the sophistication of Ad Monachos compared to Ad 
Virginem cautions against applying conclusions about one to the 
other.®9 

Maybe something like the following is the best that can be 
conjectured. There is firmer evidence (evidence from the letters) 
for thinking that Ad Virginem was written to a member of Mela- 
nia’s monastic community. In this text Evagrius tried a new twist 
in his style: Bible-like proverbs—short, pithy summaries of great 
insights from the tradition. We can imagine that the text would 
have been well received in the Jerusalem community. On the sup- 
position that a text similar in style but far more sophisticated 
would have been composed later in time, we can imagine Ad 
Monachos being designed with much greater care (with a more 
effective and nuanced arrangement of these Bible-like proverbs) 
and perhaps, though not necessarily, being sent off to be shared 
with the companion monastic community in Jerusalem. If this 
was a community threatened by false knowledge, so much the 
better then to include that as one of its major themes.?° Bunge 
suggests that Ad Virginem was a gift to a member of Melania’s 
community, no doubt offered for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity. Ad Monachos might be imagined in this same light. It 
would have been a fine gift to a monk familiar with this thought, 
received as a valued condensation of some of its major themes 
and their interrelations.7! 


88 See comments below in the structural analysis. 

89 Only to focus on the question at hand, the theme of false knowledge is 
more carefully developed in Ad Monachos than in Ad Virginem. But is it therefore 
legitimate to conclude that it is directed to the same concerns that Ad Virginem 
addresses, particularly if, as Bunge claims, Evagrius may have had personal expe- 
rience with false knowledge both from Egypt and from Palestine? 

% Similarly, I suggested above that the Instruction to Monks perhaps repre- 
sents a yet earlier stage in the process that led to the designing of a text the qual- 
ity of Ad Monachos. 

°l'] will return to this theme of the Sitz im Leben of Ad Monachos in Part 
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Perhaps the question that is more relevant to the present 
study is this: If Ad Monachos is addressed to Rufinus’s community 
on the Mount of Olives, how would this affect a reading of the 
text? The answer is, not much. We know so little about that com- 
munity that there could be but dim light shed on the text from 
knowing with certainty that it was addressed to them.%? Things 
would be rather more interesting in the reverse direction; that is, 
it could perhaps contribute to shaping something of a more con- 
crete picture of the monastic life in this Jerusalem community.%° 

Unfortunately, there is little that can be said with certainty 
on this question. Nonetheless, it is important to note at least this 
much: to whomever Ad Monachos was addressed, for whomever it 
was written, must have been someone capable of uncovering 
many hidden treasures in the text, someone who would be 
pleased by unexpected riches in levels of interpretation and sur- 
prise connections, someone familiar enough with the terminol- 
ogy and concepts of Evagrius’s whole spiritual system to realize 
that this text was the carefully designed image of all the ins and 
outs of this spiritual way which leads at last to knowledge of the 
Holy Trinity. The present study of Ad Monachos is undertaken 
from the standpoint of such an addressee. I attempt to read the 
text in search of the treasures that Evagrius has hidden within. 
He himself is the principal guide. We can turn now to a reading 
of the text, presented here in Gressmann’s Greek edition and my 
English translation. 


Three, where I attempt to describe the relation between Evagrius’s oral teaching 
and its written forms. I think this is the more fruitful direction to look for some 
sense of the situation that produced such a text. 

#2 As we know from the prologue to the Praktikos, the trilogy was likely 
addressed to a certain Anatolius; but this fact did not influence the commentaries 
of Guillaumont in SC 170, 171 or SC 356; nor should it have. The same would 
apply to the Chapters on Prayer, most likely addressed to Rufinus. This fact did not 
influence Hausherr’s classical commentary (Lecons) nor Bunge’s more recent one 
(Geistgebet). 

93 Elm draws such conclusions for Melania’s community from Ad Virginem 
(“The Sententiae ad Virginem by Evagrius Ponticus”). 
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Ad Monachos 
in Greek 
and in English Translation 


TPOG TOS EV KOLVOPiOLs I] OvVOSiaLS POvaxods 


. KAnpovonuor 800 axovoate Adyav Ged, 
ovyKAnpovouol d€ Xprotov deEacGe pyoeic Xprotod, 
iva Sate abtas Kapdiats tExvov budv, 

AOyoUs SE God@v SddENntE adtov<. 


Heirs of God, listen to the reasons of God. 

Coheirs of Christ, receive the sayings of Christ, 

so that you can give them to the hearts of your children, 
and teach them the words of the wise. 


. Tlammp aya8dc nardever viovs avtod, 
natnp SE TOovNpds GMOAEGEL aUtOVG. 
A good father trains his sons; 

an evil father will ruin them. 

. Tlionts apyn ayanne, 

téhos SE ayanns yv@oic Peod. 

Faith: the beginning of love. 

The end of love: knowledge of God. 
. DoBoc Kvpiov Statnphoer woyxny, 
eyKpatera Sé ayaGT Evicxvoet avtry. 
Fear of the Lord guards the soul. 
Good temperance strengthens it. 

. ‘Yropovn avipoc tikter €Ariéa, 

eAnic 5€ dyabn S0Eaoet avtov. 


The perseverance of a man gives birth to hope; 
good hope will glorify him. 


4] 
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AD MONACHOS IN GREEK AND ENGLISH 


‘O S0vAayayav odpKas avtod anabns Eotat, 
6 5& EKTPEMWV ADTAG OSuVNONoEtAL EN’ AVTATC. 


The one who enslaves his flesh, passionless shall he be; 


the one who feeds it, by it will he be pained. 


. IIvedua nopvetac ev o@paoiw aKpatdv, 


Tvevwa, SE GHdpocbvNs Ev WoXAIS EYKPATOV. 


A spirit of sexual impurity is in the bodies of the 
intemperate, 


but a spirit of chastity is in the souls of the temperate. 


"Avayopnois ev ayarn Kka8aiper xapdiav, 
avayapnois SE WETA WidOVG EKTAPGOGEL AVTIV. 


Anachoresis in love purifies the heart; 
anachoresis in hate agitates it. 

Kpetoowv x1AL00t06 Ev ayarn 

1] HOVOG HETA LiGO”S EV GSVTOISG OTNAALOLC. 
Better the thousandth in love 

than one alone with hate in inaccessible caves. 
‘O EvanodeovEevav LLvNnoLKaKLav Ev yoxXT aDTOD 
OMOLOSG EOTL TH KPUMTOVTL NUP EV GXVPOLG. 


The one who binds memory of injury to his soul 


_ 1s like to one hiding fire in chaff. 


Mn 546 Bpaata nOAAG TH GHpATi cov, 

KL OD LN Léng Kad’ Unvous davtacias KaKdc. 
OV TNOTOV YAP oAOE KaTAVAALOKEL SpvLOV, 
OVTH HavTAGLAs Aicoypac oBEvvvOL nEiva. 


Do not give much food to your body 

and you will not see bad visions in your sleep. 
For in the way that a flame enkindles a forest 
so does hunger burn up shameful visions. 


12. 
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"Avip 8vnadn¢ TtoONOroetTAL, 
0 5 npatic dboBoc Eotat. 


An irascible man will be terrified; 
the gentle man will be without fear. 


"Avepoc obo0dpdc anodiadKei véon, 
kivnoikaxia dé TOV vodV GO YVMGEMS. 


A strong wind chases away clouds; 


memory of injury chases the mind from knowledge. 


'O mpooevxouEvos vmEP EXOP@v GpvNoiKaKoOs EotaL, 


de1dopEevoc SE YAWOONS OV AUENOEL TOV TANOLOV ADTOD. 
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He who prays for his enemies will be forgetful of injuries 


he who spares his tongue will not sadden his neighbor. 


"Eav napobvvy o€ 0 Gde1b0¢ cov, 

elodyaye attov cis tov O1Kév GOD, 

KO TPG AVTOV LN OKVTOTS EloEAGETV, 

CAAG OYE TOV YOLOV COV LET adTOD. 

TOUTO YAP MOLAV PvOT ONV WOXTV 

KQ1 ODK EOTAL GOL TPOOKOLLG EV KAP TPOGEVYTS. 


If your brother irritates you, 

lead him into your house, 

and do not hesitate to go into his, 

but eat your morsel with him. 

For doing this, you will deliver your soul 

and there will be no stumbling block for you at the 
hour of prayer. 


"Qonep f ayarn yaiper nevia, 
OUT TO L1GOG TEPTETAL TAOVTO. 


Just as love rejoices in poverty, 
so hate is pleased by wealth. 
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17. Ovd« emtevdEetat TAOVOLOSG YYMOEWS 
KOl KGUNAOS ODK ELGEAEVOETAL Eis ORT Padidoc, 
GAN’ ovdev TODtTwOV GSvVATIOEL TAPG KUPLO. 


The rich man will not acquire knowledge 
and the camel will not enter through the eye of a needle, 
yet none of these things will be impossible with the Lord. 


18. ‘O o1A@v apyvplov OOK GweTAL yv@otv, 
KQLO OVVAYOV ADO CKOTLOBNOETAL. 


He who loves money will not see knowledge, 
and he who amasses it will become dark in himself. 


19. ‘Ev oxnvaic tanewav avAroOnoetat KvpPLOG, 
év oikoic 6€ DrEpHddvev TANOvvEnoovtat apat. 


In the tents of the humble the Lord will make camp, 
but in the houses of the proud, curses will abound. 


20. “AtirdCer cov 0 napaBatvev vopov avtod, 
0 S€ OVAdGCOWV avTOV d0EGCEL TOV NOINOAVTA AUTOV. 


The one who transgresses God’s law dishonors him, 
but he who keeps it glorifies the one who made him. 


21. ‘Eav Cnrdons Xpiotov, yevijon paKxapiotic, 
tov 5€ Odvatov avtod anobaveitar T WoT cov, 
" KOL OD LN ENLOTAONTAL ANd GapKds ATs KaKiav, 
GAN Eotar n EG0bdc cov we EEoS0c¢ Gotépoc, 
Kal T] AVAOTADIC GOV WOTEP O TALOS EKAGU Yet. 


If you imitate Christ, you will become blessed. 

Your soul will die his death, 

and it will not derive evil from its flesh. 

Instead, your exodus will be like the exodus of a star, 
and your resurrection will glow like the sun. 
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Oval avoug Ev Nrépa Gavaron, 

Kai GdiKOos OAEI TAL EV KALPO NovNpS. 

OV TPOKOV yap adintatar KOpae Ex tic abdtod vocolac, 
ovtws AKaBaptos WuXT] EK TOD 1Siov oa@patoc. 


Woe to a lawless man on the day of his death. 
The unjust man will perish at an evil hour. 
For as a crow flies away from its nest, 

so does the unclean soul from its own body. 


Pouyas dixaiwv odnyovou cyyedou, 

woxas 5€ novnp@v rapaAnwovtar Saipoves. 

The souls of the just, angels guide; 

the souls of the wicked, demons will snatch up. 

Od éav cicéA6n Kkaxia, éxei Kai dyvwcia, 

Kapdtat 5€ OolM@v TANPwWONOOVTAL YvMoEMs. 

Wherever evil enters in, there also ignorance; 

but the hearts of holy ones will be filled with knowledge. 
"AveAenpov povarydoc evéens Eotat, 

Siatpédav 5€ TIWYOVSG KANPOVOUNOEL Bnoavporc. 

The monk who gives no alms will himself be in need, 
but the one who feeds the poor will inherit treasures. 
Kpeioowv nevia peta YVOGEMS 

TH TAOVTOG PETA AYVM@OtAc. 


Better poverty with knowledge 
than wealth with ignorance. 


K6opog KEdaAtic otEdavoc, 
KOop0sG 5€ Kapdtac Yv@oic Beod. 


An ornament for the head: a crown; 
an ornament for the heart: knowledge of God. 
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Ktijoat yv@ouv Kat ph apyvpiov 
KA GOdiav UnEP NAODTOV TOAD. 


Procure knowledge and not silver, 
and wisdom rather than much wealth. 


Aika1o1 KANPOVO"NGOVOL KUPLOV, 
dotot 5€ THAdHOOVTAL VT AvTOD. 


The just will inherit the Lord; 
the holy ones will be fed by him. 


‘O Ede@v nEevytac Siad8eiper BvEOdVv, 
KQL 0 StaTpEd@v avTOvS TANGENoETAL Gyabav. 


He who is merciful to the poor destroys irascibility, 
and he who cares for them will be filled with good things. 


"Ev Kapdia mpaeia avatavoetat oodta, 
Opovoc 5€ anabEtac woxn TpaKTiKN. 


In the gentle heart, wisdom will rest; 
a throne of passionlessness: a soul accomplished 
in praktike. 


TEKTOVES TOVNPOV Atjwovtar L1GOdv KaKov, 
TEKTOOL FE AYABAV SoOjoETAL LIGBdc GyaGdc. 


. Craftsmen of evils will receive a bad wage, 


but to craftsmen of good things, a good wage 
will be given. 


‘O wOeicg nayida ovAANnPOnoEtar Ev adti 
KOL O KPUNTOV ALTHV GAMoETAL ON AdTII<. 


The one who lays a trap will himself be caught, 
and he who hides it will be seized by it. 
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. Kpeicowv KoopiKds npaiic 


LOvaxYOD BvWdouc Kai OpyiAov. 


Better a gentle worldly man 
than an irascible and wrathful monk. 


Iva@oiv d1acKxopriCet 8updc, 
waKxpo8upta d€ ovvayet avtiiy. 


Irascibility scatters knowledge; 
long-suffering gathers it. 


"“QONEP vOtOG lax Upds Ev TEAGYEL 
ots Ovpds Ev Kapdia avbpdc. 


Like a strong south wind on the sea, 
so is irascibility in the heart of a man. 


'O TPOGEVZXOLEVOS GUVEXDHS EKOEVYEL TELPAGLOUG, 
auedovvtos 5€ Kapdiav Extapadccovol AOY1GLO1. 


He who prays unceasingly escapes temptations, 


but thoughts agitate the heart of the careless one. 


Mi edopatvéta oe oivoc 

KO [LT TEPNETO O€ KpEac, 

‘iva pn drabpéyns odpKac capatds cov, 

KQ1 AOYLOLOL ALGYPOl OVK EKAELYOVOLV ATO GOV. 


Let not wine gladden you 

and let not meat make you merry, 

lest you nourish the flesh of your body 

and shameful thoughts depart not from you. 


Mn einncs onuepov E0pTi] Kai miopat Otvov, 
KQi QUPLOV NEVTHKOOTH Kal dayouat KpEéa, 
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S16tt ODK EOTLV EOPTH Tapa Lovaxoic 
oOvde TO TATOAL GVOpw@nov KOLALAV AVTOD. 


Do not say, “Today is a feast and I’m drinking wine,” 
and “tomorrow is Pentecost and I’m eating meat.” 
For there is not feast among monks 

where a man can fill his stomach. 


Tldoxa Kvupiov diaPaorg aro KaKiac, 
NEVTHKOOTH SE AVTOD AvAoTAOLS WUXTS. 


Pasch of the Lord: passing over from evil; 
his Pentecost: resurrection of the soul. 


"Eopty 800 Guvnotia Kaxav, 
TOV SE LVTNOLKAKODVTG ANyovtat TEVON. 


Feast of God: forgetfulness of offenses; 
he who remembers injury, sorrows will grab. 


HevmKooth kvpiov avaotacis ayanne, 
0 6€ LLM TOV GdEAHOV AVTOV TEGEITAL TIGLA EEionov. 


Pentecost of the Lord: resurrection of love; 


but he who hates his brother will fall a mighty fall. 


"Eopth 8E00 yv@ots GAnNAr(<c, 
0 SE NPOGEXOV Yvaoet YEvSEL TEAEVTIOEL ALoYPac. 


Feast of God: true knowledge; 


but he who courts a false knowledge will end shamefully. 


Kpeioowv vnoteia peta Kabapdcs Kapdiac 
vmEP EOPTIV Ev Akabapoia oxic. 


Better a fast with a pure heart 
than a feast in impurity of soul. 
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45. ‘O d1adBeipav Aoyiopovs KaKods and Kapdiacs abtod 
Opords Eotl 1H ESagiGovt ta vita adtod npdc TH RETPAV. 


He who completely destroys evil thoughts in his heart, 
he is like the one who dashes his children against 
the rock. 


46. Movayos vrvadns Euneceitar cic KaKd, 
6 5€ aypuTVaV ws oTpOvBiov EoTaL. 


The sleepy monk will fall into evils, 
but the vigilant one, like a sparrow shall he be. 


47. Mn da oeavtov Ev aypunvia Sinynwact KEvoic 
KQL [LN] ANHoN AOyOUS TVEVLATLKOVG, 
OTL KUPLOG OKOTEVEL CTV WoXTV 
KGL OD LN GOWN GE NO NAVTOS KaKOD. 


Do not give yourself during a vigil to empty stories, 
and do not reject spiritual reasons; 

for the Lord inspects your soul, 

and he will not fail to punish you for every evil. 


48. “Ynvoc noAvs nayvdver diavoiay, 
aypunvia d€ aya6n Aextover ati. 


Much sleep thickens thought, 
while a good vigil hones it fine. 


49. “Yrvoc nOAvUs ENGYEL NELPAOLOUG, 
6 6€ Gypurvav Exoevsetar avtovs. 


Much sleep leads on temptations, 
but these the vigilant one will flee. 


50.” Qonep nip THKeE1 Knpov, 
ovTMS GYPUTViA. ayabT AoyLoLovs NovNnpove. 


As fire melts wax, 
so the good vigil, evil thoughts. 
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51. Kpeioowv avip kab_evdav 

7 Lovaxds AYPUNVOV TEPL AOYLOLOVSs LATALOUG. 
Better a man lying down to sleep 

than a monk keeping vigil with idle thoughts. 


52.’ Evinviov ayyedtkov evopaiver kapdiav, 
évinviov 5& Sa1p0vi@des EKtApGooEL ATI. 


An angelic dream gladdens the heart; 
a demonic dream agitates it. 


53. Metdvoua Kal tatetv@ois avopBwoav woxTy, 
Erenwoovvn 5€ Kal nmpaiitns Eotnpieav avty. 


Conversion and humility have set the soul up; 
compassion and gentleness have made it firm. 


54. Méuvyoo 610 mavtdc ons EF050v 
KOL LN ENLAGOY Kpioews atwviac, 
KOL OVK EOTOL TANMMEAELA EV WoXT] GOD. 


In all things remember your exodus, 
and do not forget the eternal judgment, 
and there will be no transgression in your soul. 


55. "Eav nvedpa axndiac avaBi Eni o€, olkdv cov Lh Gdrc 
KQL LN EKKAiVIS EV KALPO TAANHV ExMdEAt. 
" OV TPONOV YAP EL TLS AEVKGVOL Gpyupov, 
ovTMS AQUTPLVONGETAL 7] KAPSia COV. 


If the spirit of listlessness mounts you, 

do not leave your house; 

and do not turn aside in that hour from profitable 
wrestling. 

For like someone making money shine, 

so will your heart be made to glow. 
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IIlvevua axndias anedavver Saxpva, 
Tvevua d&€ Avr ovvtpiper npocevyry. 


The spirit of listlessness drives away tears 
and the spirit of sadness shatters prayer. 


"Em OvLOV YPNLATOV HEPIVNOEIS NOAAG, 
KGL AvtEexOpHEVOS ALTOV TEVONCEIS TIKPHs. 


Desiring riches, you will be divided by care; 
and cleaving to them, bitterly shall you mourn. 


Mn xpoviCéet@ oxopmios Ev KOA cov 
Kal AOYLOLOs MovEpOs Ev Kapdia Gov. 


Do not let a scorpion linger on your breast, 
nor in your heart an evil thought. 


Kteivety YEVVhLaTa O>eov UT dEion, 
KQi LT] MdivTs AOYLOLOVs Kapdtiac avbtav. 


Do not fail to kill the offspring of serpents, 
and you will not go into labor with the thoughts of 
their heart. 


“Qonep apyvptov Kai xypvoiov Soxipalet ndp, 
oUTMs KapdSiav LOvaYoD TELpAOLOL. 


As fire tests silver and gold, 
so temptations, the heart of a monk. 


TlepieAe ceavtod brepnoaviav 

Kal Kevodoéiav paKpav moinoov and cov. 
6 yap Gnotvxyav 56Ens AvANOHoetat, 

0 5€ EXLTOYOV LTEPTbAVvos Eotat. 


Strip down pride from yourself 

and put vainglory far away from you. 

For the one who does not obtain glory will be sad, 
and the one who does obtain it will be proud. 
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62. Mi G6 brEpndavia onv Kapdiav 
Kal UN Einys TPO TPOGUNOV TO BEOD" Suvatdc eit, 
(va. L1) KUPLOS EYKATAALTH ONV WoXTV, 
KGL TOVNPOL SAiLOvEs TANELVHGOVOLV ATHY. 
TOtE YAP GE 51 AEPOS Ttonoovolv Ot EXOpot, 
voxtes S& doBepat SradéEovtai oe. 


Do not give your heart to pride 

and do not say before the face of God, “Powerful am lige 

lest the Lord abandon your soul 

and evil demons bring it low. 

For then the enemies will flutter around you through 
the air, 

and fearful nights will follow you. 


63. TloAitetav wovayod SiadvAattEer yv@otc, 
0 bE KATABALVOV ATO YVHOEMS NEPLNEGEITAL ANOTAIC. 


Knowledge keeps guard over a monk’s way of life; 
but he who descends from knowledge will fall among 
thieves. 


64. "Ex NETPAG TVEVLATLKT|S GMOPPEL NOTALOG, 
yoxn S€ TpAKTIiKT Mietat Gn avtod. 


From the spiritual rock, a river flows; 
a soul accomplished in praktiké drinks from it. 


65. LKevdos EKAoyis woxT| Kabapa, 
1 5€ AkaBaptos TANOONoETAL TiKpiac. 


A vessel of election, the pure soul; 
but the impure soul will be filled with bitterness. 


66. “Avev yaAaKtoc ov tpadroetat mardiov, 
KO YMPis GraBElas OvY DyWOoETAL Kapdia. 


Without milk, a child is not nourished, 
and apart from passionlessness, a heart will not be 
raised up. 
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Tipo ayanngs nyeitar anc0e1a 
TPO SE YvOoEWS Gyarn. 
In front of love, passionlessness marches; 
in front of knowledge, love. 
Ivaoei npooti8etat codia, 
andGeiav 5 tiKtEL dpdvnotc. 
To knowledge, wisdom is added; 
prudence gives birth to passionlessness. 
@DoBoc xvupiov yevva opovnorv, 
niotic d€ Xprotod dwpeitar ddPov Geod. 
Fear of the Lord begets prudence; 
faith in Christ bestows fear of God. 
BEA0c TETVPMPEVOV AvartEL woxXTy, 
avnp S€ npaKxtiKds KataoPéoet avt0. 
A flaming arrow ignites the soul, 
but the man of praktike will extinguish it. 
Kpavynyv kai pAaodnytav anootp£detat yv@oic, 
oyous 5€ So0Aious bEvyEL Codia. 
Clamor and blasphemy, knowledge turns aside; 
cunning words, wisdom flees. 
"H6D peAL Kal yYAvKD KnNpiov, 
yv@oic 5€ BEOD YAVKUTEPG audoTepov. 


Sweet is honey, its comb a delight; 


but sweeter than both is the knowledge of God. 


"AKOVE, HOVaYE, AOYOUS TATPds cov 
Kal Lh aKvpovs motel vovPEGIAS aDTOD. 
‘Hvixa dv dnootetAy o£, Enayou avtOV 
Ka Kata Sidvotav Guvodeve AUTH. 
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TOVTO YAP TO THOT SiadEvéN AOYLo“ovs KaKovG, 
KOl TOVNPOL SaipovEes OVK LOXYVOOVOL KATA, COV. 
EQV MLOTEVON GOL APyVPLOV, OV SiaaKOpPTMtEts ATO, 
Kal KGV énepydon, AT0SMcEIc ATO. 


Listen, O monk, to the words of your father, 

and do not make his admonitions something powerless 
in you. 

Whenever he sends you, take him along; 

and travel with him in thinking. 

For in this way you will flee bad thoughts, 

and evil demons will not prevail over you. 

If he entrusts silver to you, do not throw it around; 

and if you earn some, give it away. 


Tlovepdc oiKovopoc EKOAtwet yoxas AdEA@v, 
KOL LVNOLKOKOS ODK EAENOEL AVTAC. 


An evil steward will squeeze the souls of the brethren, 
and the one who remembers injuries will not pity them. 


'O d1a0KopriCwv Th DTAPYOVTA TIS HOVi|s GStKEi Gedy, 
KOLO CLEAOV AUTOV ODK ATLL@PNTtOS EoTAL. 


The one who wastes the goods of the monastery wrongs 
God, 
and the one careless of them will not go unpunished. 


"ABdLKOG OLKOVOLOG SLALEPLEL KAKMC, 
0 6 Sikalocg TpPdc GELav Saoe1. 


The unjust steward distributes badly, 
but the just one will give as is fitting. 


O Kaxohoyov TOV adeAbov adtod EEoA0BpevOoyoetat, 
OPEAOV 5€ GoBEVODVTOS ODK GWETAL OAC. 


The one who speaks ill of his brother will be utterly 
destroyed; 
he who does not care for the sick will not see the light. 
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Kpeicowv Koouikds év aobeveia SovAEvov dderod 
VNEP AVAXWPNTHV LN OLKTELPOVTA TOV MANotoV avTODd. 


Better a worldly man serving a brother in sickness 
than an anchorite not pitying his neighbor. 


“AOpov Lovaydc GHEANoEl Opydvev téxvNs adtod, 
0 5€ HpOvILOS ExtLEANCETAL AdTAV. 


The foolish monk is careless of the instruments of his 
craft; 
the prudent one takes care of them. 


Mn einns oniepov pEva Kai avpiov e€eAevoouat, 
OTL ODK EV HpOvoet AEAOYLOaL TEP TOVTOV. 


Do not say, “Today I will stay and tomorrow I will go out,” 
for not with prudence have you reasoned thus. 


KvuKAevtig HOVAYXOS WEAETIGEL PNOEIS WEVOEIG, 
tov S€ EQUTOD NAPAAoyioEtal natEpa. 


The wandering monk will practice with lying sayings; 
he will reason falsely with his own father. 


O KaAAw@niCov Ta ILaTLA AVTOD Kal NANPOV yaoTEpa avtov 
NOULALVEL AOYIGLOVS ALaypov<s 
KQL HETA GWOPOVOV OD ovvedpiaCet. 


He who decorates his garments and fills his stomach - 
is shepherding shameful thoughts, 
and he does not sit in council with the chaste. 


"Eav €10€AOngs Eis KMUNV, UN MPOCEYyytions yuvarti 
KQL pi] Ypovions Ev Aoyots NpOs avdtac. 

bv TPOTOV YAP El TL¢ GYKLOTPOV KAaTANLOL, 

oTHS EAKVGONOETAL TN YUXT GOD. 


If you enter a village, do not draw near to women 
and do not pass time in words with them. 
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For like someone swallowing the hook, 
thus will your soul be yanked away. 


Maxpd6vupoc povayoc ayarnOnoetat, 
6 5& TapoEdvav tos G5EAMOUS AVTOD LLONONoETAL. 


The long-suffering monk will be loved, 
but the one who provokes his brothers will be hated. 


Tpaiiv povayov ayand 0 KvpLos, 
TOV5E Bpaovv AnMoETAL An avTOD. 


A gentle monk, the Lord loves; 
but the rash one, he will banish from himself. 


‘Oxvnpods Lovayxoc yoyyvoet TOAAG, 
KQL VIVOSNS MPOOAOLGETAL KEPAAGAYIAV AVTOD. 


The sluggish monk will murmur much, 
and the sleepy type will seek excuses in headaches. 


"Edv AvITTAL O ASEAbdS GOV, TAPAKGAEGOV AVTOV, 
KO EQV GAYT, OVVAAYNOOV avTO. 

TODTO YAP TOLM@v EVOPAIVEtS KAPStav avTOD, 

Kal Onoavpov LEYAV OWPEVGEIS EV OVPAVA. 


If your brother is sad, console him; 

and if he is pained, share the pain. 

For doing thus, you will gladden his heart, 
and you will store a great treasure in heaven. 


Movayds anorEttopEvos OvAGEat Adyous TATPdS 
BAGooNUNOEL TOALAV YEvvnoavtos adtOV 

KO KaKOAOYTOEL Pious TEKV@V adTOD, 

0 S€ KUpLOc EEovdEevmoeL adTOV. 


The monk who quits guard over the words of his father 
will blaspheme the grey hairs of the one who begot him 
and will speak ill of the life of his children. 

But him, the Lord will utterly destroy. 
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‘O npddaory Cntav ywpiCeta aderdav, 
TOV b€ EavtOdD aitidoETaL naTEpa. 


The one who seeks excuses is cut off from the brothers; 
he will accuse his own father. 


Mn d@c GKonv Adyolg Kata MATPds GOV 

Kai LN SLEYETPTS WoYNV AtIUaCOVTOS adtov, 
iva Lh KUpLOs Opylo67 Exi ToLjWACL Gov 

Kai efadeiyy oov 10 dvona EK PiBAOV Cadvtov. 


Do not lend your ear to words contrary to your father’s 
and do not stimulate the soul of one who dishonors him; 
lest the Lord be angered by your doings 

and rub out your name from the book of the living. 


‘O brakovov natpi Eavtod ayand Eavtov, 
0 6E AVTLAEY@V ALTO EUMEGELTAL ELC KAKA. 


He who obeys his father loves himself, 
but he who speaks contrary to him will fall into evils. 


Maxadpioc povaxos 0 dvAGCOwV EvtTOAGS KUPiOD 
KQ1 Oo10s 0 S1atTNP@V AdyoUS NATEPwV ADTOD. 


Blessed is the monk who guards the commands 
of the Lord, 

and holy the one who closely keeps the words of his 
fathers. 


‘Oxvnpds povaxos MOAAG CnpiwOnoetat, 
eav S€ Sapovvntat Kal TO oxTHA AVTOD mPOcOnoEt. 


The sluggish monk will be very much damaged; 
and if he is encouraged, he will even lay his habit aside. 


‘O ovAdCOV YA@soav adtoD OpPoTOLET Tac OS0dc aATOD, 
Kal 6 THP@V KapSiav AvTOdD TANGENoETAL yvOoEWS. 


He who guards his tongue cuts his ways rightly, 
and he who keeps his heart will be filled with knowledge. 
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Movaydc diyAwaoos tapdcoet AdEdoovs, 
6 8€ mMLatOG Novytav dyeL. 


The double-tongued monk agitates the brethren, 
but the faithful one brings stillness. 


‘O nemo Exi EYKPOTEIG ADTOD TECEITAL, 
6 5& TaNELVOv EavtOV DYwWONoETAL. 


He who has relied on his temperance will fall, 
but he who humbles himself will be exalted. 


Mn 8@c¢ ceavtov YOPTACLG KOLALAG, 

KOL LN TANGOTs Urvov voKtEptvod. 
TOVTO YAP TH THON yEvnon KaBapoc 
KOL TVEDUG KVPLOD ENEAEVOETAL ENI GE. 


Do not give yourself to the trough of the stomach, 
and do not fill yourself with nightly sleep. 

For in this way you will become pure, 

and the spirit of the Lord will come over you. 


WaAdovtos nouxaler Pvpdc¢ 

KOL LaKpOOvUODVTOS aNtONTOS EoTtaL. 

In the one singing psalms, irascibility is quiet; 
and the long-suffering one, fearless shall he be. 
"Ek RPQUtNTOS TLKTETAL YVMOLG, 

Ex 5€ BpacvtNtOG ayvaoia. 

Out of gentleness, knowledge is born; 

out of rashness, ignorance. 

“Qonep Vdwp av[é€r ovtdv, 

OUTS TATELVMOIS BULOD KapSiav DYyot. 


As water makes a plant grow up, 
so humiliation of the irascible raises up the heart. 
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‘Txvevovtos oupndora ofecOrjoeta1 Aoptip, 

1 SE Woz avtod Gwetar oKdtos. 

The lamp will be extinguished in one who tracks down 
banquets; 

his soul shall see darkness. 


Ltmjoov Cvy@ tov Gptov oov kai rie pEtpw 10 bSap Gov 
Kai MvEedLa nopveiac devEEeta and cov. 


Weigh your bread on a balance and drink your water 
by measure; 
and the spirit of fornication will flee from you. 


Ads yEpovotv Oivov Kai GoBEvotat mPdcdEpE TPOdGGS, 
S1OTl KATETPLYAV OAPKAS VEOTHTOS AUTH. 


Give wine to old men and carry food to the sick, 
for they have worn down the flesh of their youth. 


Mi, UrooKEALoTS tov GdEAddv GoD 
KQL KIMMATL AVTOD LN ENLYAPTIs. 

0 YAP KUPLOS YLV@OKEL OT Kapdiav 
Kal Tapadsw@oet oe Ev NLEpG Bavatov. 


You shall not trip up your brother 

and concerning his fall you shall not rejoice; 
for the Lord knows your heart, 

and he will hand you over on the day of death. 


Movayos dpoviptos arabs gota, 
6 5& Gopwv EEavtAnoet kaka. 


The prudent monk shall be passionless, 
but the foolish one draws up evils. 


‘OoBaApov novnpov EKTVvOAOI KUPLOG, 
tov bE ANAODV PVGETAL ATO OKOTOVE. 


The wicked eye, the Lord totally blinds; 
but the simple, he will rescue from darknesses. 
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“Qonep Emaddpos Ev OVPAVA Kai BonEpP Hoivig Ev 
TAPASELo, 
ovtMs EV YWUYXT TPAEIG vos Kabapdc. 


Like a morning star in heaven and a palm tree in 
paradise, 
so a pure mind in a gentle soul. 


"Aviip cobdc Epevvijoet Adyous Heo, 
0 SE AGOHOSG KATAYEAGOETAL AVTOv. 


The wise man will investigate the reasons of God, 
while the unwise man mocks them. 


‘O p1odv yv@owv VE0d Kal anwPoDLEVOS BEwpiav AavTOD 
OLWOLdS EOTL TH AOYXN VUGOOVTL THY KaPSiav aDTOD. 


He who hates the knowledge of God and rejects his 
contemplation 
is like to one who pierces his own heart with a spear. 


Kpetooav yv@ots Tp1dd0¢ LIEN YVOOIV GoMUaTwV 
KO GBEwpia avtiic LTEP AOYOUS TAVTMV TOV ALdvav. 


Better is knowledge of the Trinity than knowledge of 
the incorporeals; 

and the contemplation of it beyond reasons for all 
the aeons. 


TIoAa yepovtmv nmpaiitne, 
Can b€ avt@v yvdotc GAnBEeiac. 


The gray hair of old men: gentleness; 
their life: knowledge of truth. 


NEo¢ mpaitic NOAAG VTOdEpEL 
OALYOWLXOV 5E YEpovta Tic dnOLcETAL; 
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J ? 2 2 2 2 2 8 2 - fol 
eldov opyidov yépovta éxaipduevov Eni ypdovov avtod, 
eAnida dé pEvto1 WAAAOV EoxEV 0 vEos AvTOD. 


A youth who is gentle bears many things; 

but a small-souled old man, who will be able to 
stand him? 

I have seen the angry old man elevated in his time, 

but someone younger than he had a greater hope 
than his. 


'O oxavéariC@v KooULKOvs ODK ATILOPNtOS EoTaL, 
Kal 0 TapoSbvev avtovs atipater 10 d6voua avTOd. 


The one who scandalizes people in the world will not 
go unpunished, 
and the one who irritates them dishonors his name. 


Tapdooovta ExKAnolav Kuptov E€avarAwoer Tp, 
avOlotdpevov S€ 1EpEt KaTANIETAL Yi). 


The one agitating the church of the Lord, fire will 
completely consume him. 
The one resisting a priest, the earth will swallow him up. 


'O ayandv pédicoay oayetat KNpiov avtiic 
KO 0 OUVGYOV ALTHY TANGONoETAL NvEDLATOS. 


He who loves honey eats its comb, 
and he who gathers it will be filled by the Spirit. 


Tiva tov KUpLov Kal YvOoT AdyoUG GOWLATWV, 
Kal SovAeve avt@ Kai SeiEer oor Adyous aimvov. 


Honor the Lord and you will know the reasons of 
the incorporeals; 
serve him, and he will unveil before you the reasons 


of the aeons. 
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117. Xwpic yvaicews ody DyM@noetat Kapdia,, 
Kal dévdpov obKk avOnoet GvEev TOTOD. 


Without knowledge, the heart will not be placed on high; 
and a tree will not flourish without a drink. 


118. LdpKxes Xpiotod nmpaxtikal apetai, 
6 6€ EoOLwV AUTAS YEvNnoEtaL ana. 


Flesh of Christ: virtues of praktiké; 

he who eats it, passionless shall he be. 
119. Aipo Xpiotod Sewpia tHv yeyovotwv 

KQL 0 Tiv@v abtO GodLoOjoETAL DX avTOD. 


Blood of Christ: contemplation of created things; 
he who drinks it, by it becomes wise. 


120. XtH90c Kupiov yv@ot1c BEd, 
06 Gvaneowv EX aAvtO BEOADYOS EoTAaL. 
Breast of the Lord: knowledge of God; 
he who rests against it, a theologian shall he be. 


121. Pvmottkds Kol mpaKxtiKds DINVINOGV GAANAOIG, 
LEGO SE ALOOTEPHV ELOTHKEL KDPLOG. 


A knower and one accomplished in praktiké met 
each other; 
between the two of them there stands the Lord. 


122. “Oc ExtHoato ayanny, ExtHoato Snoavpdv, 
Edape Sé YAP napa KUpLOD. 
He who has acquired love has acquired a treasure; 
he has received grace from the Lord. 
123. Adypata Saipovev ExytvooKer codia, 
navovpyiav d€ avtav e€ryvidCer dpdvnotc. 


Wisdom knows about the dogmas of the demons; 
prudence tracks down their crafty ways. 
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124. My a8etmons Soypata ayia, 
& €8EvtO O1 NATEPES Gov, 
niotiv d€ Bartiouatds cov Lh EyKaTarinns 
Kai 1) ATHGH Cdpayida tvevLATIKTy, 
IvV@ YEVNTAL KUPLOS EV Of] WOXT] 
KQl OKENGOT OE EV THEPG Kaki}. 


Do not lay to the side the holy dogmas 
which your fathers have laid down. 

Do not abandon the faith of your baptism, 
and do not thrust off the spiritual seal. 
Thus can the Lord come into your soul, 
and he will cover you on the evil day. 


125. Adyot aipetikav ayyeAor Savatov, 
KQL 0 SEXOMEVOS AVTOVS ANOAEL THY EAVTOD WoyxTV. 


The teachings of heretics: angels of death. 
The one who receives them looses his soul. 


126. Nov ovdv, vié, Gkove pov, 
KL LT] MPOGEABYs BVpaic Avép@v AvoLOV 
UNnde TEPLTATHONS EXI TAYId6WV AUTOV, iva uN aypevO<. 
ANOGTHGOV SE ONV WUXTV ANO YVWOEMS YEVSODG, 
KQ1 Yap EYO MAEOVAKIs AEAGANKA MOG AVTOUG, 
oKoteivous SE Adyous avtav EELyviaoa, 
KGL LOV Gonldwv EVPNKa EV AVTOLG, 
OK EGTL OPOVNOLS KA OVK EOTL GOLA EV AOYOIs ALTA. 
MAVTES O1 SEYOMEVOL AVTOVG ANOAODVTAL, 
KQL Ol AYANOVTES GVTOUVS NANGONSovtAL KAKwV. 
eldov ey@ natépac Soypatwv avtiv 
KQl Ev TH EpT|uw ovvéeBadov avtoic. 
€x8poi yap Kvpiov annvtnoav por 
Kal daipoves Ev AOyols NyYWvicavto MpPdc HE 
Kal OK Eldov o> GANPIVOV EV pryaoty avTOV. 


Now therefore, son, listen to me: 
do not approach the doors of lawless men 
nor stroll into their traps, lest you be snared. 
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Keep your soul aloof from false knowledge. 

For indeed I have often spoken with them; 

their dark teachings I have tracked down, 

and the venom of asps have I found in them. 

There is no prudence and there is no wisdom in 
their teachings. 

All who receive them will perish, 

and those who love them will be filled with evils. 

I have seen the fathers of these dogmas, 

and in-the desert I plunged in with them. 

For.the enemies of the Lord met up with me, 

and demons—through their teachings—struggled 
against me, 

and I did not see true light in their words. 


"Avnp wevdduevoc éxneoeitar Geo, 
ATATHOV SE TOV MANOLOV AVTOD EUNEOELTAL Eig KAKG. 


The lying man will fall away from God; 
he who deceives his neighbor will fall into evils. 


Kpetoowv nmapddetoos 8e00 vnEp Kirov Aayaviac 

KQL MOTALOG KLPLOV DTEP TOTALOV LEyav ENLoKOTODVTA 
TH Yi: 

Better the paradise of God than a garden of herbs 


and better the river of the Lord than the great river 
which darkens the earth. 


"AEtomiotétepov bSwp ODPaVLOV 
vrEP VdMP ALYLATLWOV COdOV AVTAODVTOV EK YC. 


More worthy of faith is heavenly water 
than water which Egyptian wise men draw up from 
the earth. : 
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“Ov tpdnov oi Tovs TPOXOUSs AvaBaivovtes KATW EloLV, 
ObTWS O1 VWOUVTES Adyous ATHY TeTANEivwVTaL Ev ADTOIC. 


In the same way that someone who mounts up round 
a wheel would end up low again, 

so those who exalt their words have been humbled 
in them. 


Lodia Kupiov vyoi Kapdiav, 
povnotc d€ avtod Kabaiper avtiy. 


The wisdom of the Lord raises up the heart; 
his prudence purifies it. 


AOyol Mpovoias oKxoteivoi Kal Svovontor KpicEews Sewpiat, 
avnp S€ mpaktKds EXtyVOoETAL AdTOVG. 


The reasons of providence are dark, 

and hard for the mind are the contemplations of the 
judgment; 

but the man of praktiké will know them. 


Ko€aipwv eavtov 6yetat pvceic voepac, 
AOyous S€ GowWLAtwV EXLyv@oETAL Lovayds Mpaiic. 


He who purifies himself will see intelligible natures; 
reasons of incorporeals, a gentle monk will know. 


‘O ktiopa A€ywv Thy ayiav tpiada PAaoonpel Geov 
Kal 0 G8EtOv TOV XPLotov AVTOD OV YVGETAL AUTOV. 


He who says that the Holy Trinity is a creature 
blasphemes God, 
and he who rejects his Christ will not know him. 
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Koopov Semptar mAaTOVOvGL Kapdtav, 
AOyoL SE TPOVOLAS KA KPLOEWS VYODOLV ATHY. 


Contemplations of worlds enlarge the heart; 
reasons of providence and judgment lift it up. 


Tvao1c GOMpatMV ENALPEL TOV VODV 
KQL TH AYLA THLASL TAPLOTHOLV AVDTOV. 


Knowledge of incorporeals raises the mind 
and presents it before the Holy Trinity. 


MéEuvnobe tov SedM@xKOT0cC DULV EV KUNI GAEIC TapOtac, 
Kai LN EMLAGONoVE Tig TanEtvis LOV Wuyi EV KaIpa 
TPOOEVY TG. 


Remember the one who has given you in the Lord 
clear proverbs, 
and do not forget my lowly soul in the hour of prayer. 


Part Two 


The Structure of 
Ad Monachos 


An Overview 


Discerning the structure and arrangement of the 137 
proverbs of Ad Monachos is the first step in an accurate and com- 
plete assessment of the text. It is the task of Part Two of this study 
to discern that structure. This is a prerequisite for proper inter- 
pretation of any of the individual proverbs, which will be the task 
of Part Four of this study. Before viewing at close range the 
unfolding of the individual chains of Ad Monachos, it will prove 
useful to try to embrace the entire text in an overview.! There are 
several major movements in the text and a turning point. Keep- 
ing these in mind throughout is a means of catching Evagrius’s 
meaning more securely. 

M 1 and M 2 can be considered as introducing the whole col- 
lection, though in slightly different ways. M 1 is addressed directly 
to the readers of the text (in the second person plural) and is an 
invitation to listen. M 2 is a proverb contrasting a good (spiritual) 
father with an evil one. “A good father trains his sons.” All the 
proverbs that follow are examples of precisely that, of a good 
father training his sons. 

M 137 is the conclusion to the whole collection. It identifies 
the genre specifically as “proverbs” and asks the readers for 
prayers. The core of the proverbs is contained, then, between M1] 
and 2 and M 137. All these proverbs unfold within a perspective 
embraced in the two short lines of M 3: “Faith: the beginning of 
love. / The end of love: knowledge of God.” As the commentary 
below will make clear, this proverb contains key terms that cover 
the beginning, the middle, and the end of the way Evagrius con- 
ceives of a monk’s spiritual progress. The first line refers to the 
life of praktiké, which begins in faith and has love as its goal. The 


IThe word chain seems suitable for describing proverbs grouped together 
around a same theme, and there are many such chains in Ad Monachos. The term 
is, of course, not to be confused with the same term as used to describe collections 
of exegetical comments from different authors relative to a particular book of the 
scriptures. 
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second line refers to knowledge, which is a realm that the monk 
who has learned to love can hope to enter upon. In some senses, 
then, M 3 can likewise be considered an introduction to the 
whole, but it is also already part of the first chain of the text to 
be developed—namely, M 3 to M 7, which will be commented on 
below. Yet M 3 not only begins that particular chain; it suggests 
the two major themes of the whole: the life of praktiké, the life of 
knowledge, and their intimate interrelation. 

In terms of an overview it is useful to conceive of all the 
proverbs as arranged in two large blocks, the first containing M 3 
to M 106, the second containing M 107 to M 136. In general the 
sentences from M 3 to M 106 can be described as tending to con- 
centrate on praktiké, and a number of themes related to praktiké 
are developed within these proverbs. At least two important gen- 
eral observations can be made here about this block. First, there 
is a strong emphasis throughout on the importance of love and 
gentleness. Second, praktiké is regularly—explicitly and implicitly— 
related to knowledge.? 

At M 107 a turning point in the text can be discerned that 
could be described as an increased and growing concentration on 
knowledge. Several general observations can also be made about 
this second block. First, the emphasis on love and gentleness is 
maintained. Second, as in the first block praktiké is related to 
knowledge, in this second block knowledge is related to praktiké. 
No one can be maintained in knowledge without maintaining 
praktike’s virtues. 

Keeping these broad outlines in mind, we can turn now to a 
closer examination of the unfolding chains. After treating the 
introductory proverbs, M 1 and M 2, the material can be treated 
in headings organized according to the two large blocks, from 
M 3 to M 106 and then from M 107 to the end. In order to help 


“Only these general observations are made now to preserve the simplicity of 
the overview. It should not obscure the fact that many other themes are developed 
in the first block. It is also perhaps useful to observe here that this first block 
could further be subdivided into two sections: M 3 to M 72 and M 73 to M 106. 
But this will become more clear as the examination unfolds. 
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the reader keep hold of the thread, which becomes more com- 
plex as the text advances, I will periodically take up the chains 
that have been identified and view them in a glance. I name this 
procedure “Reprise.” : 

In what follows I must ask the reader to be ready to refer as 
often as necessary to Evagrius’s text, which has been presented 
now in its original Greek and in English translation. The proverbs 
are written and arranged for slow and careful examination and 
meditation, and this cannot be done without frequent reference 
to them. 


The Introduction (M I and M 2) 


M 1 is the introduction proper. The proverb reads like the 
opening verses of the book of Proverbs, and the identification of 
this whole collection as “proverbs” in M 137 helps the reader to 
know that such a scriptural echo is no accident. Evagrius expects 
his readers to catch his scriptural allusions, and in fact these allu- 
sions are a major clue to the fuller meaning of what he says. The 
biblical book of Proverbs opens with these words: “The Proverbs 
of Solomon son of David, who reigned in Israel; to know wisdom 
and instruction [yv@va1 codiav Kai mavdeiav], and to grasp words 
of understanding. . . . For by hearing these a wise man will be 
wiser, and the one who grasps will gain control; he will under- 
stand a parable and a dark speech, the sayings of the wise [pfjoets 
te coda@v], and riddles” (Prov 1:1-2, 5-6). These scriptural verses 
help one to notice two key terms in M 1 and M 2: instruction or 
training (mavdeia), which occurs in verb form in M 2, and wisdom 
(codia). These two terms refer to the two major divisions of the 
monastic life, praktiké and knowledge, with which the proverbs of 
Ad Monachos are concerned. Evagrius’s comments on these verses 
make this clear. Focusing on the words “to know wisdom and 
instruction” in Proverbs 1:2, he says, “It says he became king in 
Israel because he knew instruction and wisdom. And wisdom is 
knowledge of corporeals and incorporeals as well as the judg- 
ment and providence to be seen in them. /nstruction is modera- 
tion of the passions which are seen in the passionate or irrational 
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part of the soul” (In Prov 1:2 [G3]).° This moderation of the pas- 
sions is the whole goal of praktiké. It must be reached in order to 
enter into knowledge, which is the ultimate goal of the monastic 
life. So M 1 and M 2 are about these two prongs of the monastic 
life, and all the language of M 1 shows that it is this ultimate goal 
of knowledge which is the more important, the more definitive. 
Other terms in M 1 also indicate that knowledge is the defin- 
itive scope of the proverbs that follow. In order to interpret the 
terms “heirs of God” and “coheirs of Christ” they must first be 
recognized as a scriptural allusion. Romans 8:16-17 reads, “The 
Spirit himself bears witness with our spirit that we are children of 
God, and if children, then heirs, heirs of God [KAnpovopot Pe0d] 
and coheirs with Christ [ovyKAnpovopoi Xpiotod], if only we suf- 
fer with him so that we may also be glorified with him.” Inter- 
preting M 1 first of all in line with this scriptural passage, being 
an heir of God means listening to his reasons.* According to the 
scriptural verse, we are coheirs with Christ provided we suffer 
with him so as to be glorified with him. Here also one can hear 
the two stages of the monastic life, suffering with Christ as the 
life of praktiké, being glorified with him as the life of knowledge.° 
Yet catching the scriptural allusions does not exhaust the 
possibilities of interpretation in this proverb. The term “coheir of 
Christ” would have an especially suggestive resonance in the ears 


3 Emphasis mine. For a commentary on this scholion with many other ref- 
erences to Evagrius’s use of these expressions, see SC 340, 93-95. As Géhin’s com- 
ment makes clear, and@e.a is Evagrius’s more usual term for the controlling of the 
passions. The term maideia does not occur again in Ad Monachos, but words based 
on Grae. occur in six of the proverbs (M 6, 31, 66, 68, 105, 118). 

4] have translated Adywv Ge0d as “reasons of God” rather than “words of 
God” in order to help the reader hear the strong sense of Gyo (reason) that is 
contained in Evagrius’s use of the word when it is employed in reference to knowl- 
edge. ‘Poetic Xpiotod is a more concrete sense of words and sayings, more suited 
to Christ in his role as savior. In the fourth line Adyoug copay is more appropri- 
ately translated “words of the wise,” since the reference there is also to actual spo- 
ken words. In the deepest sense Adyo. Geod are not spoken words but the very 
reason that lies in the depths of God. It is this that is expressed in the sayings of 
Christ and in the words of the wise. Knowing these deep reasons is what it means 
to be an heir of God. 

° This interpretation of the scriptural verse is consistent with other proverbs 
of Ad Monachos. See especially M 21, M 118-20. 
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of someone familiar with Evagrian terminology. In fact, it is a 
term so precise in its meaning that it evokes virtually the whole 
christological system of Evagrius in all of its intricacies. To enter 
into its details here would be beyond the scope of the present 
project, and Evagrius’s christology requires separate study in its 
own right.° Several texts, however, will serve to show the way in 
which “coheir of Christ” is a term connected with knowledge. In 
the Kephalaia Gnostica IV, 4 and 8 Evagrius distinguishes between 
an heir of Christ and a coheir of Christ. He first says, “The ‘heir’ 
of Christ is the one who knows the reasons for all created things 
subsequent to the first judgment” (KG IV, 4). Then he says, “The 
‘coheir of Christ’ is the one who arrives in the Unity and who 
enjoys contemplation with Christ” (KG IV, 8). Thus, a coheir of 
Christ is someone who enjoys the same contemplation, the same 
knowledge of the Unity, as Christ. But first one must receive the 
lesser knowledge of created things. This is being an heir. “The 
inheritance of Christ is knowledge of the Unity; and if all become 
‘coheirs of Christ,’ all will know the holy Unity. But it is not pos- 
sible that they become his coheirs if before they have not become 
his heirs” (KG III, 72). Being separated from this knowledge is 
what characterizes the present human condition, and it is reac- 
quiring this knowledge that constitutes salvation. One prepares 
to reacquire this knowledge, first of all, through a practice of the 
virtues, or as the scriptural verse has it, “provided we suffer with 
him [Christ].” We are coheirs with Christ provided we suffer with 
him. 

Thus, when Evagrius begins this collection of proverbs—a 
collection that will speak much about the life of praktike—by 
addressing his readers as heirs of God and coheirs of Christ, he 
is suggesting at the outset that the purpose of all that follows is 
to reach the knowledge of God. This is where wisdom aims. Eva- 
grius has made his point with language that clearly echoes the 


6 For christology in the Kephalaia Gnostica, see A. Guillaumont, ed., Les 
“Képhalaia Gnostica,” 117-19, 151-56. For a study of the christology of Evagrius 
especially as it is found in the Commentary on Psalms, see Refoulé, “La chris- 
tologie d’Evagre et l'Origénisme.” But also important are many of the studies by 
Bunge, all of which are inclined to interpret Evagrius’s christology as more ortho- 
dox than Guillaumont and Refoulé would consider it. 
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language of the beginning of the book of Proverbs as well as St. 
Paul in his Letter to the Romans. Elsewhere, with language simi- 
lar to the present proverb and to the mood of the whole collec- 
tion, Evagrius says quite simply, “The wise will inherit knowledge, 
but the impious have honored ignorance” (In Prov 3:35 [G 40]).7 

A certain progression downward can also be noted in the 
proverb, from God to Christ to the wise. The monk’s principal goal 
is to arrive at knowledge of the reasons of God. This is done by 
receiving the sayings of Christ. But the sayings of Christ are put in 
relation to (that is to say, they will be known through) the words 
of the wise, and the words of the wise are, among other things, the 
proverbs presented here.® 

One final point concerns iva of line 3, translated here as “so 
that.” Though throughout the writings of Evagrius there is always 
a thrust forward toward knowledge (expressed here as toward the 
reasons of God and the sayings of Christ), the one who reaches 
knowledge, the knower (0 yv@otix6c), is also bound to share his 
knowledge with others. This is a major theme in Evagrius’s work 
the Gnostikos.? In M 1, one of the purposes for reaching toward 
knowledge is so that knowledge can be shared with spiritual chil- 
dren. This idea, presented in the last two lines of M 1, opens 
nicely onto the idea expressed in M 2 about a good father train- 
ing his sons. The two proverbs together suggest that if one listens 
carefully to the proverbs that follow, he will not only arrive at 
knowledge but will also generate spiritual children. 

After these two introductory proverbs, the texts begin to 
unfold in the various chains that we will now examine. We turn 
now to the first major block, M 3 to M 106, and to the chains 
within that block. 


7 Evagrius uses words like heir and heritage in reference to knowledge 
throughout the Kephalaia Gnostica; see, for example, KG III, 65, 72; IV, 4, 8, 9, 78; 
V, 36, 68. In Ad Monachos, see M 25, 29. 

® For sayings and the related word pntdv as frequently referring to a scripture 
passage, see many examples cited by Guillaumont, SC 356, 120. For the way in 
which words of the fathers were thought to parallel the words of the scriptures, 
see below, Part Three, “Stage Two: Evagrius and Scripture in Egyptian Desert 
Monasticism.” 

® See, for example, G 3, 15, 22, 29, 36. 
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First Block: Praktiké and Its Relation to Knowledge 
(M 3 to M 106) 


THE CHAIN OF VIRTUES (M 3 TO M 7) 


As noted in the Overview, M 3 can be considered both as 
among the introductory sentences to the whole collection and as 
the first member of the first chain. The first line of M 3—“Faith: 
the beginning of love’—concerns the material contained in the 
proverbs from M 3 to M 106: its emphasis is on the life of prak- 
tiké. The second line of M 3—“The end of love: knowledge of 
God”—concerns the material contained in M 107 to M 136: its 
emphasis is on knowledge. Love is thus the crucial link in under- 
standing the connection between the two major blocks of the col- 
lection, and this point is developed from many angles in what 
follows. Yet it is the first line of M 3—“Faith: the beginning of 
love”—that is developed in the several proverbs that follow. This 
first chain is a chain of virtues that appears in many places where 
Evagrius discusses the life of prakt:ké. Evagrius considers faith the 
first of the virtues of praktiké and love as its goal. Other virtues 
stand between faith and love. These virtues are expressed, among 
other places, in the prologue to the Praktikos. Evagrius says, “Fear 
of God, children, strengthens faith; and temperance in turn 
strengthens this fear; and perseverance and hope make this 
unshakeable; and from these passionlessness is born; and passion- 
lessness has love as its child” (TP Prologue 8).!° The italicized 
words in this text are the virtues, and they come in the same 
order in M 4 to M 6. The chain is constructed by following this 


10 Emphasis mine. Evagrius regularly associates fear of God and faith, but it 
is difficult to say which comes first. In the text cited here he says, “Fear of God 
strengthens faith,” but in TP 81 he calls fear of God the offspring of true faith. 
The point seems to be that faith and fear of God work back and forth off each 
other. See Méhat, Etude sur les ‘Stromates’ de Clément d’Alexandrie, 314-17, for 
Clement’s own ambivalence on this issue. For texts that associate the fear of God 
with knowledge, see In Prov 2:5 (G 20); 9:13 (G 113); 10:27 (G 122). For more on 
this chain of virtues in Evagrius and for his sources, see Guillaumont, SC 170, 
52-55. 
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order. These virtues in the order found in M 4 to M 6 are the 
virtues that stand between faith and love. 

The text cited from the prologue of the Praktikos continues: 
“and passionlessness has love as its child; and love is the gate to 
natural knowledge, and this knowledge gives way to theology, and 
then final blessedness” (TP Prologue 8).!! The second line of 
M 3—“The end of love: knowledge of God”—is saying the same 
thing a little more briefly. That particular thought is not devel- 
oped immediately here, but it slowly becomes one of the major 
impressions that Ad Monachos makes, as this study will make clear. 
Love is the goal of praktiké. It is the gate to knowledge. 

The chain shows a particularly close relationship between 
passionlessness and love. M 6 speaks of passionless; but before 
love is developed in M 8 and the following proverbs, M 6 takes up 
again the issue of temperance mentioned in M 4. Part of the role 
played by M 6 is to complete the development from faith to pas- 
sionlessness, but another role is played by the proverb in that it 
opens a little chain about evil thoughts, and it starts with the first 
of the thoughts: gluttony.!* M 7 is a meditation on the second in 
Evagrius’s list of thoughts: fornication. 


LOVE AND HATE IN ANACHORESIS (M 8 TO M 10) 


The mention of love in these next proverbs completes the 
development from passionlessness (“passionlessness has love as 


11 Tn this whole chain Evagrius is basing himself principally on Rom 5:3-4, 
as is clear from In Ps 24:20. But it is likewise a chain of virtues structured on faith, 
hope, and love; and “the greatest of these is love” (see 1 Cor 13:9-13, especially 
v. 13). 

2M 6 has an immediate reference to gluttony in its use of the language of 
1 Cor 9:27. This same biblical expression is used in G 37, where the reference is 
clearly concerned with food. See the comment by Guillaumont, SC 356, 159. The 
second line of M 6 uses extpéowv, likewise securing the reference to food. Yet the 
proverb can also be meditated upon more broadly to encompass a general enslav- 
ing of the flesh embracing not only gluttony but also fornication and love of 
money. This more extended meditation might come to mind for a monk less 
familiar with Evagrian vocabulary as the natural application of the Pauline allu- 
sion, but it would likewise be natural for the monk in Evagrius’s circle, since glut- 


tony, fornication, and love of money are all demons in the concupiscible part of 
the soul. 
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its child”) in M 6 after the “digression” on temperance in M 6 and 
M 7. What in fact is happening is that Evagrius is weaving a 
strand with the themes of love and temperance. Finding love and 
temperance together in Evagrius is not unusual. The way in 
which he understands their relation is perhaps most simply 
expressed in this brief sentence: “Temperance cuts off the pas- 
sions of the body, and spiritual love cuts off those of the soul” (TP 
35). Or a little farther on in the same work he says, “and if love 
and temperance are present, the passions are not set in motion” 
(TP 38). 

This chain is both a climax of a development and a summary 
of what has unfolded so far, the connecting link being the term 
love. M 8 and M 9 are proverbs about anachoresis as much as they 
are proverbs about love. Anachoresis is a technical term describing 
the withdrawal into the desert or into solitude that was consid- 
ered a necessary base for the monastic life. In this chain love is 
emphasized as a crucial dimension of this withdrawal. Such an 
emphasis follows well after the proverbs on temperance and func- 
tions as a balance to that idea. Certainly Evagrius encountered 
monks who made too much of their rigorous asceticism. One 
could not accuse Evagrius of a lack of rigor in his own asceticism, 
but he knows that there is more to anachoresis than simply that. 
In one of his letters he puts the point rather strongly: “Let no 
one, I beg you, devote himself only to temperance. For not with 
only one stone is a house built, nor with only one brick is a house 
constructed. An irascible temperate person is a dried up tree, 
fruitless, twice dead, uprooted” (Lt 27:3).!8 

M 10 continues with the issue of love by introducing a theme 
that will be picked up and developed in M 13 to M 15. It warns 
against “memory of injury.” This theme will appear in various 
ways throughout the text. 


13 Translated from a Greek fragment found in C. Guillaumont, “Fragments 
grecs,” 220, lines 65-67. The words of Evagrius are constructed in part on Jude 
12. An uncontrolled irascible part of the soul would be the opposite of love. This 
will be discussed more as the study unfolds. The text cited warns against the prac- 
tice of asceticism without reference to love, but Evagrius also warned about as- 
ceticism without reference to knowledge. See, for example, In Prov 2:5 (G 20). In 
M 9 Evagrius appears to be citing a saying from Pachomius. See Lefort, “A propos 
d’un aphorisme d’Evagrius Ponticus.” 
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RETURN TO TEMPERANCE (M 11) 


Having made the point about love, the text comes back again 
to temperance. It does not mention temperance specifically, but 
that temperance is the issue is made clear by this simple descrip- 
tion from the Praktikos: “[The role] of temperance is to reject with 
joy all the pleasures of the mouth” (TP 89). In coming back and 
forth to temperance like this the reader is never allowed to stray 
far from its requirements; nor, on the other hand, is he allowed 
to forget the demands of love. This intertwining of the proverbs 
of the text is the literary image of a deeper intertwining; namely, 
that of the virtues themselves. One falls without the other, dif- 
ferent in focus though they be.'4 


GENTLENESS, IRASCIBILITY, AND MEMORY OF INJURY 
(M 12 To M 15) 


M 12, though a simple little proverb, contains key terminol- 
ogy. The word gentleness appears for a first time. Gentleness and 
words associated with it will appear frequently throughout the 
collection. Its opposite, irascibility, is also presented here for the 
first time, and it and words associated with it will likewise appear 
throughout the collection. Gentleness and irascibility vie with 
each other, as it were, in the proverbs presented for meditation. 

Gentleness is not abruptly presented here. It is a practical 
expression of the love mentioned in M 3, 8, and 9. It opens onto 
M 13, which takes up a specific problem for gentleness already 
mentioned in M 10, namely, memory of injury. Furthermore, 
M 13 presents memory of injury as a block to knowledge and 
thereby, typically for Evagrius, establishes a relation between gen- 
tleness and knowledge. M 14 is M 13’s opposite. It speaks of 
prayer for enemies as a way to forget (as opposed to remember) 
injuries. M 15 is a fuller plan for achieving forgiveness or forget- 
fulness of injuries. It offers practical advice for establishing love 


14 For these same virtues intertwined again in the text, see M 93 to M 104 
and the remarks on these below, pp. 118-24. This insistence on joining love to 
temperance is a widespread theme in the fight of mainline monasticism against 
the sort of asceticism practiced in gnostic sects. See Stroumsa, “Ascése et gnose.” 
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among the brothers and, if successful, opens a clear path to the 
“hour of prayer,” an expression that Evagrius regularly associates 
with knowledge.!° 


POVERTY, WEALTH, AND KNOWLEDGE (M 16 TO M 18) 


A new theme opens up in this chain: poverty and wealth. Yet 
the connecting link with the previous theme is strong, established 
around the contrasting terms of love and hate, sounding similar 
to love and hate as they were used in M 8 and 9. But the link is 
not only with M 8 and 9 but with all that precedes, since it all has 
to do with love and hate. 

M 16 associates love with poverty and hate with wealth. Then 
in M 17 there is a direct connection with knowledge. This is 
because knowledge is “the end of love.” The logic is simple and 
strict: if hate is pleased with wealth, then the rich man will not 
acquire knowledge. M 17 states the connection bluntly. M 18 is 
just as strong and likewise explicitly mentions knowledge. 


HUMILITY AND PRIDE (M 19) 


This proverb may seem to be a wholly new beginning, but it 
does in fact develop with a certain logic out of the previous mate- 
rial. For Evagrius, poverty makes humility possible, whereas riches 
make one proud. A scholion on Proverbs explains how. “The rich 
man purifies his irascible part through almsgiving and thus 
acquires love. The poor man through his poverty learns to be 
humble” (In Prov 22:2 [G 234]). Géhin’s comment on the verse 
shows even more clearly the connection of M 19 with the pre- 
ceding proverbs. He says, “La charité et Vhumilité sont consid- 
érées comme les vertus du thumos. Par deux voies différentes, le 
pauvre et le riche sont parvenus au méme résultat: la guérison de 
la partie irascible de leur 4me.”!® Love and humility have the 
same goal: the healing of the irascible. The expression “the Lord 


15 Cf, Prayer 11, 13, 19, 44, 45, 114, 117, 120, 128, 148. Prayer and knowl 
edge are not exactly the same thing for Evagrius, but they are two aspects of a 
same reality. We will return to this chain in Part Four. 

16 Géhin, SC 340, 329. 
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will make camp” should be considered an expression for knowl- 
edge. Thus, in those in whom the irascible is healed, knowledge 
can enter. 


REPRISE (M 3 TO M 19) 


In order not to lose the thread as the development becomes 
richer and consequently more complex, it will be useful now to 
pause for a moment and look back on what has unfolded so far. 
A chain of virtues from faith to love is exposed from M 3 to M 9, 
the connection to knowledge having been made at the outset. 
Love and hate are used to characterize a good and a bad monas- 
tic life in M 8 and 9, and in M 10 this focuses on the specific issue 
of memory of injury. In M 11 this idea is tied to temperance, 
which is woven through this whole development. M 10 opens onto 
a fuller development in M 12-15, which treats of gentleness and 
the memory of injury. The relation to knowledge is emphasized. 
The same theme of love and hate takes a new turn in M 16-18 on 
poverty and wealth and their relation to knowledge. M 19 adds a 
connection, not arbitrarily, to humility and pride. 


Gop’s LAw, CHRIST’sS “LAW,” AND KNOWLEDGE (M 20 To M 24) 


A chain opens in M 20 with contrasting members: trans- 
gressing God’s law or keeping it. These two different directions 
are set in opposition in the rest of the proverbs of this chain. Dif- 
ferent terms for these two basic and contrasting ideas give the 
unit its structural unity. Starting with the negative expressions, 
there is transgressing God’s law (M 20), then the notion of deriv- 
ing -evil from flesh (M 21), then the terms “lawless man,” “unjust 
man,” and “unclean soul” (M 22). Further, there is mention of the 
wicked and demons (M 23) and of evil itself (M 24). The positive 
expressions include keeping God’s law (M 20), the notion of imi- 
tating Christ and dying his death (M 21). There is mention of the 
just and of angels (M 23) and of the holy ones (M 24). 

M 21 is one of the more striking and suggestive proverbs of 
the collection. The soul’s dying Christ’s death and not deriving 
evil from its flesh is an expression that refers to the whole of prak- 
ttke. Dying Christ’s death means also sharing in his resurrection. 
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This is to be associated with knowledge in Evagrius.!” It is 
expressed with the beautiful image of a star and the glowing sun. 

M 22 stays with the idea of death, but speaks of a different 
kind of death, that of the lawless man. The image for this death 
is as ugly as the previous one is beautiful. M 23 shows how angels 
and demons are involved in these two contrasting ways. The 
proverb can be understood to have a sort of general sense of 
being guided or not through life, but the context also gives it a 
more specific sense in reference to death. Thus, when a soul is 
leaving its body in death, either angels guide it or demons snatch 
it up.!8 M 24 concludes the whole development with a specific 
reference to knowledge. The two contrasting ways are the differ- 
ence between knowledge and ignorance. God’s law, which is con- 
cerned with a life of praktiké that leads to love, finishes in a heart 
being filled with knowledge. 


FOR A SECOND TIME: 
POVERTY, WEALTH, AND KNOWLEDGE (M 25 TO M 30) 


It is typical of Ad Monachos to introduce themes, develop 
them a little, and then return to them strongly a second time. 
Such is the case with M 25 to M 30, which treats again, and this 
time in more insistent terms, the relation between poverty, 
wealth, and knowledge. M 16 to M 18 presented this specific idea 
and then the development from M 20 to M 24 spoke in more gen- 
eral terms that could apply to the struggle for all the virtues and 
the war against all the vices. But now the focus becomes specific 
again in M 25 to M 30. 


17 Resurrection is the condition necessary for reaching knowledge. This is 
discussed in Part Four in the particular commentary on M 21, where the thought 
of the proverb is also connected to the theme of love. 

18 This theme is common to desert literature. See A. Guillaumont, “Les 
visions mystiques,” 120-21. For a vivid description of the ideas in M 22, 23, espe- 
cially with the image of souls flying, see LH 21:16-17. Justice is virtue established 
in all the parts of the soul; cf. TP 89. Thus, the just are those who are ready to 
enter into knowledge. The reason angels guide these is that there is a special affin- 
ity between angels and the mind; cf. KG I, 68. For a development of the signifi- 
cance of this affinity and further texts, see Bunge, “‘Nach dem Intellekt Leben,” 
101-2. 
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M 25 comes back to the theme of wealth and poverty with a 
new dimension, a more specific dimension: giving alms and feed- 
ing the poor. Giving alms is, of course, a practical expression of 
love. As the text from the Scholia on Proverbs cited above made 
clear, by means of almsgiving the irascible is purified and love is 
acquired. !9 

It is striking that every member of this chain mentions the 
connection with knowledge, either with an expression such as 
“inherit treasures” or “inherit the Lord,” or with the word knowl- 
edge itself.29 These terms, as well as the theme of wealth and 
poverty, hold this chain together. Moreover, since this discussion 
about poverty and wealth is at base concerned with love and the 
irascible, this whole chain can be considered as a specific and con- 
crete treatment of the connection between love and knowledge. 

The first and last members of this chain, M 25 and M 30, are 
similarly concrete in a way that the other members of the chain 
are not. In this way they form an inclusion around the proverbs 
they embrace. Both speak of the specific action of caring for the 
poor. Both mention that those who do so will inherit treasures or 
be filled with good things; that is, that they will reach knowledge. 
Finally, M 30 mentions specifically that being merciful to the 
poor destroys irascibility. This mention of irascibility prepares 
the way for the opening of the next chain on gentleness, irasci- 
bility’s direct opposite. 


FoR A SECOND TIME: 
GENTLENESS AND IRASCIBILITY (M 31 TO M 36) 


We saw above how by means of single proverbs on temper- 
ance (M 4, 6, 7, 11) Evagrius wove a strand on that theme through 
the chains on love and gentleness. We can now observe that 
chains on gentleness and chains on wealth and poverty are being 
woven together. M 12 to M 15 is about gentleness. M 16 to M 18 


19 See p. 79 above, citing In Prov 22:2 (G 234). 

20 On Evagrius’s use of words like inherit in reference to knowledge, see pp. 
72-73 above. For other instances of the term treasure associated with knowledge, 
see M 87 and M 122, both of which also concern love. See also Lt 47:1 and Lt 61 
with notes by Bunge in Briefe, 365, 378. 
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is about wealth and poverty. Again, M 25 to M 30 is about wealth 
and poverty. Now with M 31 to M 36 the issue of gentleness winds 
its way back into the unfolding text. As mentioned, the immedi- 
ate link in the construction of the chain is between M 30’s irasci- 
bility and M 31's gentle heart. No monk trained in Evagrian 
vocabulary could fail to hear the connection. By this point in the 
text stronger echoes should also be sounding. In M 31’s careful 
formulation they do. 

M 31 is a strong proverb. In some ways it is a sentence that 
stands sparkling alone before it is noticed as part of a chain. It is 
a fine example of a feature characteristic of Ad Monachos, namely, 
that the single proverbs have a power and force in their own right 
apart from their presence in a chain. They are worthy of medita- 
tion in their own right as well as of meditation that considers 
their place in a chain.*! M 31 can be considered a sort of sum- 
mary of all that has gone before in the text. Irascibility, gentle- 
ness, wealth, poverty, knowledge, memory of injury, forgetfulness 
of injury, knowledge, love, hate, praktiké, gentleness, wisdom, pas- 
sionlessness—all these words are swirling around together now in 
the mind of the careful meditator. Hearing one word can evoke 
another. Becoming used to hearing the words together helps the 
connection of the various concepts to sink down deeply into the 
mind. 

M 31 acts as a summary of all this by bringing together in 
one proverb key words whose importance has already been high- 
lighted. Gentleness is combined with wisdom, a word whose strik- 
ing appearance in the first proverb set a tone for the whole 
collection. Passionlessness, which is the proximate goal of the life 
of praktiké, appears again. And for the first time in Ad Monachos 
the important Evagrian word nmpaxticy occurs, the technical term 
that sums up the whole first phase of the monastic life.” 

M 32 and M 33 may seem at first glance not to fit especially 
well into the theme of gentleness and irascibility, but this difficulty 


21 M 31 will be commented on individually in Part Four. 

22 In M 3] npaxtikn is used as an adjective for soul, a usage that occurs again 
in M 64. In Ad Monachos the feminine substantive  mpaxtiKn is not used, but it 
occurs frequently in the Praktikos (e.g., TP 1, 60, 78, 81, 87, 100). For other uses 
of the term in Ad Monachos, see M 70, 118, 121, 132. 
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disappears once they are recognized as scriptural allusions. M 32 
is an allusion to Proverbs 14:22, a text that explains what charac- 
terizes both the craftsmen of evil and those of good. The biblical 
text reads, “The craftsmen of evils [kax@v] do not understand 
mercy [Aeov] and truth, but compassion [éAenwoovvat] and 
faithfulness are with the craftsmen of good.” Both édeog and 
€Aenpoovvn are terms associated with the irascible. The image of 
a bad or good wage keeps a connection, at least subliminally, with 
the previous chain on poverty and wealth and the true treasure 
and inheritance.2° The image in M 33 of laying a trap is a biblical 
image for the activity of the irascible.** In the context of this 
chain it refers especially to the relations of the monks among 
themselves.?° 

M 34, 35, 36 finish the chain by contrasting again gentleness 
and irascibility. Long-suffering is a term closely associated with 
gentleness in Evagrius’s writings, and in M 35 it is found in the 
proverb playing the same role as gentleness. Again, they are dif- 
ferent aspects of a single all-embracing reality: love. M 35 once 
again explicitly mentions knowledge.*® 


THOUGHTS AGITATING THE HEART (M 37) 


M 37 introduces an important word in the Evagrian vocabu- 
lary, Aoytopoi, or thoughts. As we saw in the Introduction, thoughts 
is a word that quite vibrates with meaning for one who knows 
what Evagrius means by it, such that one might say, “Thoughts! 


23 Mio86c is a New Testament term used to signify the reward for the king- 
dom, as in Matt 5:12; 20:8; 1 Cor 3:8. 

24 See the many references under M 33 from the Psalms and Proverbs in the 
Index to Scriptural Citations and Allusions. 

25 This is in contrast to M 126, where the same image is used but the con- 
text gives it a different focus, namely, false knowledge. 

26 My continually drawing attention to the presence of the word knowledge 
and to other expressions that refer to it can seem repetitive, but I think it is part 
of the careful reading of the text, and I wish later to draw conclusions about the 
way in which Evagrius conceives the relation between praktiké and knowledge. Its 
continual recurrence is a way Evagrius has of pounding a point home. In my analy- 
sis I mention it often because Evagrius does, and the text is not well read unless it 
is noticed each time. 
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Oh no, not that!” The meaning of the term is pejorative in each 
of its nine occurrences in Ad Monachos.*’ Evagrius believes that 
thoughts are the principal means that the demons use to trouble 
an anchorite. Thus, to be troubled by a thought is to be troubled 
by a demon. 

Evagrius’s advice in M 37 for escaping these thoughts or 
temptations is unceasing prayer. It is good to be aware that Eva- 
grius distinguishes between two types of prayer, one pertaining 
to praktiké and the other to contemplation.?®° Unceasing prayer 
pertains to praktiké and is designed to save the monk from being 
troubled by evil thoughts. Evagrius does not think that even the 
knower can maintain himself unceasingly in contemplation. The 
Chapters on Prayer speak of both types of prayer, but one short 
chapter gives an example of the sort of prayer being spoken of in 
M 37. Evagrius speaks of crashing sounds and roars and voices 
coming from the demons, and in the following chapter he 
advises, “At the time of such temptations, make use of a short and 
intense prayer” (Prayer 98 [PG 79:1189A]).?9 By continually 
directing short intense prayers against his thoughts, the monk 
can escape the demons.*? 

When M 37 refers to thoughts, and by implication to the 
work of the demons, it is a proverb that can swing both ways in 
the collection. Unceasing prayer would help in the temptations 
that have been mentioned so far, be they memory of injury,! 
amassing money, or irascibility in general. But likewise, unceas- 
ing prayer can be of help for the new issue raised in the chain 


27 In addition to M 37, see M 38, 45, 59, 51, 58, 59, 73, 82. For a text that 
shows that not all thoughts are bad, see KG VI, 83. 

28 OvKodv Kai mpoGEvyNS 51110 0 tpdTOc, ‘O HEV T1¢ TPAKTLKdG, 0 5€ BEWPNTLKOS 
(Prayer, Prologue [PG 79:1165C)). 

29 As Hausherr points out in his commentary on this chapter, this is the 
method of antirrhetikos (Lecons, 134). 

30 For a useful study on continuous prayer as part of praktiké in Evagrius and 
in the whole desert tradition, see Bunge, “Betet ohne Unterlass” in Das Geistgebet, 
29-43, 

31 It is to be remembered that prayer is precisely M 14’s advice for this prob- 
lem. The prayer of M 15 refers to the other type of prayer, the prayer of knowl- 
edge or contemplation. There the expression is “hour of prayer,” not “unceasing 
prayer.” 
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from M 38 to M 44. Before turning to that chain, another reprise 
will be useful at this point. 


REPRISE (M 20 To M 37) 


This reprise can see in a glance now the development of 
three major steps. First, M 20 to M 24 offers two contrasting ways, 
one that leads through imitation of Christ to resurrection, that is, 
to knowledge; another that leads to death and ignorance. Next, 
for a second time (and a stronger time) poverty and wealth are 
related to knowledge. The third major development, closely con- 
nected through the issue of irascibility, is gentleness. It is a goal 
of the life of praktiké. It leads to knowledge. Evil thoughts will hin- 
der one’s coming to knowledge, but unceasing prayer as a part of 
praktiké’s war against the demons will help the monk to escape 
them. 


FOOD AND DRINK AND THE FEAST OF GoD (M 38 To M 44) 


These proverbs form a beautiful and subtle chain that begins 
with concrete remarks about wine and meat but climbs quickly 
under the metaphor of a feast to several especially striking 
proverbs about love and knowledge. First of all, in its concrete 
prescriptions about food and drink this chain develops a theme 
that has already been sounded in the thread on temperance, that 
is, in M 4, 6, 7, and 11.22 M 38’s formulations against wine and 
meat are similar to M 11, which reads, “Do not give much food to 
your body / and you will not see bad visions in your sleep. / For 
in the way that a flame enkindles a forest / so does hunger burn 
up shameful visions.” Thus, this is to some extent a chain on tem- 
perance, though it is also more than that. Following as it does a 
chain on gentleness, it continues the interweaving of themes that 
was begun at the very start. 

In addition, this present chain contains a smaller unit within 
it (M 40-43), which, inside the theme of temperance, transforms 


°? In the language of M 38 Evagrius is probably echoing the common expres- 
sion known from Herodotus, rive cai tépnov. See Liddell-Scott, Greek-English Lex- 
icon (Oxford: Clarendon, 1940), 1777B, s.v. tépno. 
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the chain into one that is more about love and knowledge than 
about temperance.*? Let us see how this happens. 

M 38 speaks against taking wine and meat; it is about tem- 
perance. It also makes use of the technical term thoughts, warning 
that shameful thoughts will not depart from one who takes wine 
and meat. We have seen that thoughts are really the work of 
demons, and noticing this makes the connection between M 38 
and M 11 appear even tighter; for in M 11 if one eats too much, 
one sees bad visions in one’s sleep, something that is also the 
work of demons.** The use of the word thoughts is the immediate 
hook to the preceding proverb, which was described as being able 
to swing in two directions. If when first read M 37 acts as a 
remark on the aforementioned temptations, in M 38 it shows that 
food and drink also affect whether or not one is beset with evil 
thoughts. 

M 39 repeats the same idea but also introduces the theme of 
the feast, which will figure in the remaining proverbs of the 
chain. It is this image that forms the main structural component 
of the chain, actually enabling us to recognize it as a chain. A 
feast cannot be an excuse for monks to take wine and meat. For 
monks, feast cannot have a material meaning, something like fill- 
ing one’s stomach. 

M 40 to M 43 builds on this idea and can actually be consid- 
ered a chain within this chain. The reader is invited first to detect 
and then to enjoy the complexity of the construction at this point. 
If a feast is not filling the stomach, then these following proverbs 
(the chain within the chain) define what the real feast is. The real 
feast is spiritual. It is described in terms of Pasch and Pentecost. 
M 40, as the first member of the chain within the chain, presents 
once again in its two lines the two major divisions of the monas- 
tic life: praktike and knowledge. Praktiké’s image is the Pasch, and 
it is summed up as the passing over from evil.*° Pentecost is the 


33 It is worth remembering Evagrius’s plea from Lt 27:3: “Let no one, I beg 
you, devote himself only to temperance.” 

34 Cf, M 52. For a study on the whole, see Refoulé, “Réves et vie spirituelle.” 
On p. 504 Refoulé remarks that M 11 is a good summary of Evagrius’s teaching 
on the relation of food to demonic dreams. 

35 This language is similar to what has already been observed in M 21, where 
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image for knowledge, and here it is described as the resurrection 
of the soul.*® 

If M 40 introduces this chain with a statement of the two divi- 
sions of monastic life, then M 41 and M 42 develop a theme 
within praktiké, a theme that has appeared already and whose 
reappearance is beginning to leave some impression of its impor- 
tance. M 41 describes the real feast of God as forgetting offenses. 
The second line expresses its opposite. Gloom is contrasted with 
feast. Remembering injuries is contrasted with forgetting them. 
M 42 is an expansion of the theme into more general terms, into 
the key terms of love and hate. So the chain that started with tem- 
perance, using an image suited to temperance (feasts), has be- 
come a chain about gentleness and love and how these are related 
to knowledge.?” 

M 43 is the last member of the smaller unit M 40 to M 43. 
Perhaps not surprisingly now, it directly associates knowledge 
with all that has been said, still using the image of the feast. The 


the word exodus was used; and both are perhaps further clarified by a definition 
given in the Scholia on Proverbs: “Now he calls ‘exodus’ the soul which goes out 
from evil and ignorance” (In Prov 1:20 [G 12]). This is similarly expressed in In 
Prov 8:3 (G 99). For a slightly longer explanation, see KG VI, 64, which reads in 
part, “by the sensible exodus of the sons of Israel, he has shown us the exodus 
from evil and ignorance.” 

36In KG V, 22 we find a straightforward statement about the resurrection of 
the soul: “The resurrection of the soul is the return from the order of being trou- 
bled by the passions to the state of passionlessness.” Thus, to speak more exactly, 
the image in this proverb is on the border between praktiké and knowledge, for 
from passionlessness, the monk passes to knowledge. For this passage “the resur- 
rection of love” (M 43) is necessary. For more on resurrection, see the comments 
on M 2] in Part Four. Pasch and Pentecost are likewise discussed in a mysterious 
series of sentences in the Kephalaia Gnostica, where it is clear that both are sym- 
bols for knowledge (see KG II, 38-42). 

37 Gentleness is at issue not only in the proverbs in which that word is actu- 
ally used but in all of the proverbs that use vocabulary associated with gentleness. 
This includes expression of its opposite as this is manifested in general in irasci- 
bility or specifically, as, for example, M 41’s remembering injury or M 42's hating 
a brother. Thus, even though the word gentleness does not appear in this present 
chain, it can be identified through its content as a chain concerned with gentle- 
ness and love. Compare the chain extending from M 12 to M 15, which began with 
a specific mention of gentleness and then developed the theme of memory of 
injury and forgetting injury. 
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progress developed around this image has gone something like 
this: a feast for monks does not have to do with filling the stom- 
ach (M 39),38 M 40 introduces terms of the Christian’s feast, and 
we learn that the feast is forgetting offenses (M 41); it is the res- 
urrection of love (M 42).°° Indeed, the feast is true knowledge (M 
43).49 The true knowledge of God is contrasted with false knowl- 
edge, and the way it is placed here suggests a connection between 
false knowledge and hating one’s brother.*! 

M 44 stands outside the immediate development of M 40 to 
M 43’s movement from praktiké to knowledge, but it closes the 
larger chain that opened in M 38. It does so with a style that is 
becoming familiar, namely, in a “better... than. . .” form.*? A 
feast is a good thing, the proverb suggests; but it is not good at all 
if the soul is impure. Better no food at all (a fast) with a pure heart. 


AGAIN: EviL THOUGHTS (M 45) 


Once again we see the appearance of the technical term 
thoughts, its third appearance now since M 37. In fact, M 45 func- 
tions somewhat as M 37 does in the collection. It too is a sort of 
hinge sentence that swings both ways. The advice about banishing 
evil thoughts can be understood in reference to all that precedes 
and to all that is about to follow.4? Thoughts function as the link, 
hooking on to impurity of soul in M 44 and on to evils in M 46. 


38 Here the link with temperance and the concupiscible is made. 

39 Here the link with love and the irascible is made. “The resurrection of the 
soul” in M 40 stands in relation to “the resurrection of love” in M 42, both being 
associated with Pentecost. =? 

40 Here the link between temperance, love, and knowledge is made. 

41 One of the reasons why Evagrius is at pains to intertwine love and tem- 
perance is in order to combat gnostics, whose ascetical feats, lacking in love, led 
to false knowledge as well as stemmed from it. See Stroumsa, “Ascése et gnose.” 

42 One of these sorts of comparisons is made for almost each major issue in 
the text. In M 9 we observed a better-love-than-hate proverb. In M 26 it is better 
poverty than wealth. In M 34 it is better gentleness than irascibility. In addition to 
M 44, see also M 51, contrasting sleep and vigils; M 78, contrasting the worldly 
caring for the sick with irascible anchorites; M 110, contrasting lower forms of 
knowledge with knowledge of the Trinity; and M 128, contrasting true and false 
knowledge. 

43 It is not difficult to catch the scriptural allusion of this proverb, which is 
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SLEEP AND VIGILS (M 46 TO M 52) 


This chain introduces a new theme; it concerns not taking 
too much sleep but instead keeping vigil. In the Praktekos Eva- 
grius cites the example of Macarius of Alexandria in this regard, 
and his words there offer some insight as to why a chain on sleep 
and vigils might be found to follow one that had in part to do 
with food and drink. When Evagrius went once to visit Macarius, 
Macarius told him, “During twenty years I never took my fill of 
bread or water or sleep. For my bread I ate by weight, my water I 
drank by measure, and, leaning against the wall, I snatched a lit- 
tle bit of sleep” (TP 94).*4 The advice of Macarius closely unites 
temperance and sleep. 

The chain is striking for the many expressions about evil that 
it contains. These various expressions hold it tightly together. 
Beginning in M 45, which is a hinge sentence that swings into this, 
the expression “evil thoughts” is found, followed by “evils” (M 
46), “empty stories,” “evil” (M 47), “thickens thought” (M 48), 
“temptations” (M 49), “evil thoughts” (M 50), “idle thoughts” 
(M 51), and “demonic dream” (M 52). To all of these various 
expressions, keeping vigil is proposed as a solution. Each proverb 
explains a little of the reason. The concern throughout is the 
quality of the monk’s thinking, that is, his avoiding evil thoughts 
and honing his thinking. 

In one of his letters Evagrius advises his addressee to pray for 
the gift of discernment in order to learn the various strategies of 
the demons, and then he mentions a number of virtues that are 
necessary in order to receive this gift. The list is interesting not 
only in that it mentions vigils but also for the other virtues named 
in it. “These are,” he says, “temperance and gentleness, vigils and 
anachoresis, and firmness in prayer” (Lt 4:5).4° The mention 
especially of temperance, gentleness, and vigils together is a con- 


to Ps 136:9. Evagrius’s words in the second line quote the psalm verse exactly. For 
Evagrius’s comment on this psalm verse, see In Ps 136:9. The rock is interpreted 
as Christ. See likewise In Ps 39:3 on faith in Christ and In Ps 60:3, citing 1 Cor 
10:4, “and the rock was Christ.” These texts are quoted below, p. 287 with n. 140. 
“4 LH 18 shows that Macarius was famous for precisely these things. 
45 Translated from a Greek fragment found in C. Guillaumont, “Fragments 
grecs,” 220, lines 44-46. 
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firmation of the pattern of the chains recognized here as they are 
unfolding in Ad Monachos. In the letter Evagrius mentions them 
as single words; here in Ad Monachos he unfolds and interlaces 
chains on these various virtues. 

The core of the problem with taking too much sleep is 
expressed most clearly in M 48, where the expression is especially 
striking. “Much sleep thickens thought” (‘Yrvoc noAvc maybver 
diavoiav). The notion of thought being thickened or made heav- 
ier is one that can be understood in terms that are close to literal. 
A similar but more ample sentence in the Chapters on Prayer gives 
a clearer idea of what stands behind M 48's brief expression. The 
chapter reads, “Why would the demons want to produce in us 
gluttony, fornication, love of money, anger and memory of injury 
and the rest of the passions except that through them the mind 
becomes heavy [iva naxvvOeic 0 votcs €& avtwv] and is not able to 
pray as it ought” (Prayer 51 [PG 79:1177B]).*© This text mentions 
some of the eight principal thoughts and shows that it is evil 
thoughts that make the mind too heavy to focus on its main pur- 
pose, namely, prayer. M 48 claims that too much sleep makes it 
impossible for the mind to avoid becoming heavier because, as M 
49 goes on to say, much sleep leads to temptations, that is (as M 
50 says), evil thoughts.*” 


46 Here I follow a reading of the text different from that offered by S. Tug- 
well for reasons that the following note will make clear. 

47 Tt is worth pursuing these points for a moment in order to show how 
deeply involved the ultimate goal of knowledge is with these issues of praktike. 
Behind M 48’s expression of thought growing thicker stands the notion of the pre- 
sent condition of the mind as being placed in a body more or less heavy. When 
the mind in its original condition moves away from knowledge, it falls into a body 
more or less heavy, depending on the degree of its fall. Thus, “It is said that on 
high there are those who have light bodies, and below those who have heavy ones; 
and above the first there are those who are lighter than they; but below the sec- 
ond there are those that are more heavy than they” (KG II, 68). This receiving a 
body, described as a fall, is what Evagrius understands by the term “judgment.” 
The weight of the body and the weight of the mind are virtually identical precisely 
because the body is the mind’s instrument, given to the mind so that, the body 
becoming lighter by degrees, the mind may return to the union from which it fell. 
But if the monk does not make progress in virtue, then he in fact passes over into 
a yet heavier body, the mind becoming yet heavier. “The intelligible ‘fat’ is the 
thickness which accrues to the ruling principle [to HyepoviKov] as a result of evil” 
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Thus, the issue about sleep is directly related to the whole 
purpose of praktiké, namely, the mind’s being able to raise itself 
toward contemplation. M 49 and M 50 build on the idea 
expressed in M 48 by using different terminology which shows 
the connection between thought growing heavier and tempta- 
tions (M 49) and evil thoughts (M 50). Vigils help the monk to 
resist the demons working through all these.*® 


(In Ps 16:9-10 [PG 12:1220C-D]; cf. KG IV, 36). This passing to a lighter body is 
part of the work of praktiké, but it is precisely the monk’s praktike which the 
demons struggle against through thoughts. If the demons can cause the monk to 
sin, then “[t]he judgment of the impious will be the transposition from a body for 
praktiké into bodies dark and murky” (In Ps 1:5 [PG 12:1097D]; cf. KG III, 50). 
This sentence actually follows a positive expression of the same, which shows that 
the monk in praktiké who progresses in virtue passes over into a body that is more 
able to enter into knowledge. “The judgment of the righteous is the passage from 
a body for praktiké to an angelic one” (In Ps 1:5 [PG 12:1097D]; cf. KG III, 48). 

This is not a notion reserved to the supposedly advanced monks to whom 
the Kephalaia Gnostica would have been directed. It is already clearly present in the 
earliest existing work of Evagrius, the Epistula Fidei, where he says, “But since our 
mind now become thick [€ze161 viv nayvvGeig HU@v Oo vous] is joined to earth and 
is mixed with clay, it is unable to fix itself on naked contemplation” (Ep Fid 7, lines 
31-33). In the same passage he speaks of resurrection as being when “our mind 
wakes up and raises itself toward a blessed height where it can contemplate the 
oneness and the singleness of the Logos [tiv evada Kai povada tod Adyou)” (Ep 
Fid 7, lines 30-31). This theme of the weight of the mind has been usefully stud- 
ied elsewhere. For the most useful summary, citing many texts, see Hausherr, 
Lecons, 72-75, where he comments on Prayer 51, cited above. To the texts cited by 
Hausherr could be added G 37 and Inst ad mon 1. Also useful is A. Guillaumont, 
Képhalaia Gnostica, 107-8. For the same idea in Cassian and for Evagrius’s influ- 
ence on him, see Marsili, Giovanni Cassiano ed Evagrio Pontico, 48-49. 

48 The “Evagrian logic” of the placement of a chain on sleep and vigils at 
this point in Ad Monachos is clarified even further by several other texts which 
show that vigils is a monastic practice that is also concerned with the rational part 
of the soul. These texts shed further light on M 48's concern with thought grow- 
ing thicker, but they also help the reader to see that the chains being interwoven 
here are concerned with all three parts of the soul, the irascible (in the chains on 
gentleness and love), the concupiscible (in the chains on temperance and on food 
and drink), and the rational in this chain on sleep and vigils. Evagrius says, “Read- 
ing and vigils and prayer make the wandering mind hold still.” This shows that 
vigils is concerned with helping the mind to focus on its purpose, which the texts 
cited above have shown is ultimately prayer or contemplation. But Evagrius goes 
on in the same passage to speak of the other parts of the soul. “Hunger and pain 
and anachoresis quench a flaming concupiscence. Psalmody, long-suffering, and 
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The chain continues in M 51 with another proverb in the 
form “better/than.” The form is used to show that a vigil is more 
than just staying awake. One could stay awake and the mind could 
still be involved with idle thoughts (again the use of Aoyiopoi), in 
which case it would be better to sleep. 

The chain concludes in M 52 in a suggestive way with a 
proverb on dreams, stating that an angelic dream gladdens the 
heart and a demonic dream agitates it. This proverb touches a 
theme that is well developed elsewhere in Evagrius in which he 
shows himself to be an acute observer of dreams. He shows how 
dreams can be used as a measure of one’s spiritual health. In fact, 
if the monk is not dealing successfully in his waking life with the 
evil thoughts by which he is attacked, then this will also be 
revealed in an agitated dream.*? So the logic of the present devel- 
opment is that if one does battle with temptations and evil 
thoughts by means of vigils, one can expect an angelic dream 
when one does sleep. 


FOUR VIRTUES AS A HINGE IN THE COLLECTION (M 53) 


M 53 stands free in the collection, at the end of the devel- 
opment on sleep and vigils, before the beginning of another 
development. It is a big sentence whose terms look in many direc- 
tions. Four fundamental virtues are mentioned. All but one of 
these (conversion) have already occurred in the text. They set the 


mercy set at rest an agitated irascibility” (TP 15). Similar remarks are dropped 
elsewhere in Evagrius's writings, showing the connection of vigils to the mind’s 
true purpose. For example, “Reading the oracles of God pulls in the wandering 
mind [MAavapevov vodv ovatéAder avayvwois Aoyiwv Oeov|—and so does a vigil 
with prayer” (Inst ad mon [PG 79:1236A]). (This sentence is found in a series of 
sentences that speak of temperance, poverty, and long-suffering.) Elsewhere, 
“Hunger and thirst quench evil desires [ém6vpiac], and a good vigil purifies the 
mind [xa@aipe1 Siavoiav]” (V 40). This is followed by a sentence that reads, “Love 
turns aside anger and irascibility. Gifts overthrow memory of injury” (V 41). It 
should be noted, however,that in TP 49 Evagrius associates vigils with curing the 
passionate part of the soul, that is, the irascible and the concupiscible. 

49 For a detailed description of the difference between a demonic dream 
and an angelic one, see Thoughts 4. For Evagrius’s teaching about dreams, see 
Refoulé, “Réves et vie spirituelle.” 
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soul up, and they make it firm. And all that will be mentioned in 
the proverbs that follow does the same. Thus, the proverb is iden- 
tified as a hinge. 


REPRISE (M 38 To M 53) 


In this reprise we can draw into a single view two substantial 
developments, one on the true feast of God (defined as forget- 
ting injuries and true knowledge) and another on sleep and vig- 
ils. Each development is surrounded by sentences of a more 
general application. M 37 and M 45 surround the feast-of-God 
series. M 45 and M 53 surround the sleep-and-vigils series. With 
this series we have now encountered interwoven chains that deal 
with each of the three parts of the soul. These relatively long and 
involved chains are now followed by several shorter ones. 


LISTLESSNESS (M 54 To M 56) 


This is a chain about axndia, listlessness. Listlessness is one 
of the eight principal thoughts and one of the most dangerous 
and difficult for the monk to struggle against. Evagrius has long 
been valued among monastic writers for his descriptions of list- 
lessness as well as for the various wise remedies that he proposes 
against it. In Ad Monachos only these three proverbs treat the 
theme explicitly; nonetheless, in them he has managed to express 
some of its most characteristic features. This chain illustrates well 
a claim that was made in the introduction, namely, that the prov- 
erbs of Ad Monachos are remarkable condensations of the already 
rather condensed writings of Evagrius. Thus, when one knows 
Evagrius’s teaching on this central problem of the monastic life, 
these three proverbs can function as fine meditations and 
reminders of what is explained at greater length elsewhere. For 
the moment we observe only the structure of the chain, reserving 
commentary for later. 

The placement of a chain on listlessness after one on sleep is 
no accident. Sleep is one of the ways that the demon of listless- 
ness causes trouble.” Before even mentioning listlessness specif- 


°° See below, p. 267 for the passage from 8 Spirits 14 that shows this con- 
nection. 
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ically, as he does in M 55, Evagrius speaks in M 54 of one of his 
most important remedies against it, namely, remembering death, 
here expressed as “remember your exodus.”°! Thus, we can be 
certain that the chain begins with this proverb. 

In M 55 Evagrius gives what is his most characteristic advice 
for the monk afflicted by listlessness. It is advice that he every- 
where insists upon in his discussion of this evil spirit. He urges 
the monk to stay in his cell and face (wrestle) this demon head- 
on. As the discussion on listlessness below will make clear, the 
monk who stays and fights this demon can expect a deep peace 
to follow in his soul.°? This is expressed in M 55 as the heart being 
made to glow, and in the expression we can notice again that Eva- 
grius is once more directing the monk’s attention to the goal 
beyond the monastic struggle, that is, to knowledge. 

Several further dimensions of Evagrius’s teaching about list- 
lessness can be found in M 56, where it is said to drive away tears 
(of repentance), where it is connected with sadness, another of 
the eight principal thoughts, and where together with sadness it 
is said to shatter praver. Sadness and listlessness are two demons 
that, according to Evagrius’s observations and descriptions, work 
closely together.*? In shattering prayer, they are conspiring 
against the highest goal of the monastic life. 


SADNESS AND MONEY (M 56 To M 57) 


M 56 is not only part of a chain on listlessness; it is the first 
of a little series of two proverbs on sadness. The series shows how 
sadness comes from several directions: in the case of M 56 from 
listlessness, in the case of M 57 from desiring money. This notion 
of sadness coming from different directions is expanded upon 
elsewhere in Evagrius’s writings. A good example is the treatise 
On the Eight Spirits of Evil, where sadness is treated after anger.°# 
There Evagrius explains why sadness must be treated as coming 


51 See below, pp. 266-69 for the commentary on M 54. 

52 See below, pp. 269-71 for the commentary on M 55. 

53 See below, pp. 271-73 for the commentary of M 56. 

541In the Praktikos the order of the eight principal thoughts is slightly dif- 
ferent. There love of money (comparable to M 57's “desiring money”) comes 
before sadness; then come anger and listlessness. Note that love of money leading 
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upon the monk from different directions. “Sadness has no power 
unless the other passions are present. . . . He who is fettered by 
sadness has been defeated by the passions, and he carries the fet- 
ters as evidence of the defeat” (8 Spirits 11 [PG 79:1156D]). In 
M 57 Evagrius manages rather suddenly to stab the reader again 
with the idea about money. The point has already been developed 
in two significant chains (M 16 to M 18, M 25 toM 30), and here 
the simple words “desiring money” should be enough to bring 
those chains back to mind. Now the proverb shows how the evil 
thought of loving money leads to the evil thought of sadness. 

Sadness will arise from virtually any improper desire. “For 
sadness arises from a frustration of a fleshly yearning. A yearning 
goes with each passion. The one who has conquered a yearning 
has conquered the passions, and he who has conquered the pas- 
sions will not be ruled over by sadness” (8 Spirits 11 [PG 
79:1156D]). M 57’s desiring money is a case in point.°” But the 
full point is not grasped unless the careful reader has made the 
connection to the chains about poverty and wealth. This little 
proverb greatly enhances the material of those chains by its warn- 
ing that the lover of money will fall prey to sadness. And “sadness 
is the partner and schoolmate of listlessness” (cf. Vices 3, 4 [PG 
79:1141D, 1144C]), the most difficult demon of them all (cf. TP 
28). The chains on poverty and wealth have warned against the 
pleasures of this world, and “he who flees all the worldly plea- 
sures is an inaccessible fortress against the demon of sadness” 
(TP 19). A proverb from another work of Evagrius expresses this 
same thought in an order that follows exactly that of M 56 and 
M 57 taken together, a further confirmation of the identification 
of the two proverbs as a little unit. “Perseverance checks listless- 
ness, and so do tears. Hatred of pleasures makes worldly sadness 
quiet” (Inst ad mon [PG 79:1236A)]). 


to sadness is the same order of thoughts expressed in M 57. The analysis of these 
thoughts in the Praktikos shows how they are intertwined and work off of each 
other. Concerning sadness Evagrius explains, “Sadness follows sometimes from 
the frustration of desires and sometimes it comes after anger” (TP 10). 

°° M 61 will make the same point concerning the desire for glory. 
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ADVICE ON EVIL THOUGHTS AND TEMPTATIONS (M 58 TO M 60) 


We have seen several free-standing proverbs that deal with 
thoughts (Aoyiouot) (M 37, 45) and several others in which 
thoughts and temptations figured significantly and built an 
understanding of how Evagrius uses the term Aoytopoi (M 38, 45, 
49, 50, 51). Now here are three such proverbs in which this is the 
main structural component of the chain. 

The chain is held tightly together with some key words. In all 
three proverbs the place of the battle with the evil thought is the 
heart. In all three there is a striking image for the evil thought 
and a strong verb suggesting what to do about it. M 58 speaks of 
not letting the scorpion linger; M 59 urges the killing of the off- 
spring of serpents; and M 60 speaks of the purifying fire of silver 
and gold. 

Like the free-standing proverbs, this series of three can swing 
both ways in the collection, since through many texts it has 
become clear now that thoughts is a generic term for various 
demons. By this point in the collection any number of demons 
have been named or encountered in the course of the meditation. 
The advice here is to cut the thoughts off immediately when they 
attack. As Evagrius explains in the Praktikos, the monk has no 
choice about whether or not a thought will trouble his soul, but 
he does have a choice about how long it will linger and about 
whether it will move his passions or not (TP 6).°° 

As the collection slowly works its way toward more and more 
talk about knowledge, this particular series about ridding the 
heart of evil thoughts becomes crucial advice; for the mind that 
is attacked by thoughts and perhaps allows them to linger is also 
the mind that is to be used for contemplation. This connection 
appears clearly in a passage from one of the letters: “For the 
scope of the monk is not to lose the mind to these or those 
thoughts and then to join it again to some others, but rather 


56 The text in TP 6 uses ypoviCewv for lingering thoughts, as does M 58. The 
word is used frequently in reference to thoughts in On Fuil Thoughts; see 
Thoughts, 11, 14, 16, 20, and especially 22. The word is also used in the same way 
in In Prov 5:20 (G 68); 6:27-28 (G 82); 9:18a (G 115, €yypovitetv). The opposite 
of thoughts lingering would be lingering in contemplation; see, for example, In 
Prov 31:21 (G 377) And@eav 5€ ktnodpevos ypovicet te Ev th Sewpia. 
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wholly to present the mind, freed from all impure thought, before 
Christ” (Lt 52:6).57 

A series of three proverbs on thoughts that can swing both 
ways in the collection is well placed here; for as the following 
analysis will show, there is a sort of dividing line among types of 
thoughts between listlessness and the next two thoughts to be 
considered in M 61, 62—namely, vainglory and pride. That little 
series is followed by a long, complex chain on the interrelation in 
general of praktiké to knowledge. Thoughts refers to all of this; but 
this series, placed as it is, signals the division between the nature 
of the thoughts leading up to listlessness and those that follow 
upon listlessness being defeated. Yet no kind of thought should 
be allowed to linger. “As it is inexplicable that a man struck by an 
arrow not be weakened, so it is impossible for a monk who 
accepts evil thoughts not to be wounded” (Inst ad mon [PG 
71942575;\). 


VAINGLORY AND PRIDE (M 61 To M 62) 


This short chain treats vainglory and pride, the last two 
demons in the list of eight principal demons about which Eva- 
grius teaches. It was mentioned above that a deep peace and joy 
follow in the soul after the defeat of listlessness, yet it is a constant 
feature of Evagrius’s teaching about vainglory and pride that they 
can slip in very quickly after the defeat of listlessness, coming as 
a sort of self-satisfaction at the state of virtue that has been 
reached. “Alone of all the thoughts, the thoughts of vainglory 
and pride survive after the defeat of the rest of the thoughts” 
(Skemmata 57).°8 The two demons are found working closely 
together, much like sadness and listlessness. Thus once again, 
because of Evagrius’s consistent teaching elsewhere, M 61 and M 
62 can confidently be identified as a short series. 

In its language the series links up well with the preceding 
chain on evil thoughts. The “strip down” and “put away” of M 61 


5” Translated from a Greek fragment found in C. Guillaumont, “Fragments 
grecs,” 219, lines 27-29. For the biblical sense behind the notion of “presenting” 
the mind, see the commentary on M 136 below. 

°8 Muyldermans, Evagriana (1931), 44. 
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are only a more specific way of saying what M 58 to M 60 said in 
their urging that evil thoughts not be allowed to linger. In fact, 
this shows why M 58 to M 60 can be described as able to swing 
both ways in the text. When first read, the proverbs naturally 
would be meditated on with reference to the aforesaid evil 
thoughts. Now, as the last two evil thoughts are mentioned, the 
same advice of getting rid of them is given. 

M 61 is a proverb that shows the way in which three evil 
thoughts—pride, vainglory, and sadness—work in conjunction. M 
62 speaks only of pride and shows its essence. Though pride is 
not mentioned frequently in Ad Monachos,°? M 62 is a powerfully 
constructed proverb and is powerfully placed.® It is the last 
proverb to precede the extended and intricately developed chain 
that stands at the center of the whole collection, the chain that 
will speak so eloquently of the relation between praktiké and 
knowledge. Pride will always be a temptation for a monk who has 
entered into knowledge. If the monk gives way to it, he will fall 
from knowledge; the evil demons will bring him low. With this 
severe warning and its powerful images, the reader now comes 
upon the beautiful proverbs that show the intricate connection 
between praktiké and knowledge. 


THE CENTER OF THE TEXT: 
PRAKTIKE AND KNOWLEDGE INTERTWINED (M 63 TO M 72) 


Now at the very middle of the entire text a relatively complex 
chain made of up ten proverbs deals with the relationship 
between praktiké and knowledge. Positioned thus in the middle of 
the whole, and of such striking length, it will evoke a sustained 
meditation on a connection that has been made at almost regu- 
lar intervals throughout. In terms of the number of proverbs 
involved, this is one of the longest chains of the text. It is intri- 


59 Apart from M 61 and M 62, it is mentioned explicitly only in M 19, though 
it is also at issue in M 130. 

60 See Part Four for the analysis of M 62 and all that is contained in it. See 
also p. 283 for the way in which this proverb is likewise related to M 107, one of 
the most dense proverbs of the collection and the collection’s turning point. 
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cately constructed, and its analysis here requires that we dwell at 
some length on its structure.®! 

This long chain is sandwiched between M 61-62 and M 73. 
M 61-62 treated pride, the last in the list of the eight principal 
demons and the one into which the knower can most easily fall 
again. Thus, heretofore having treated many of the demons with 
which a monk must do battle and arriving at the last demon, the 
text now offers a long development on how the whole of praktike 
(where the demons are fought) is intimately related to knowledge. 
The chain is followed by M 73, which is a fresh invitation to lis- 
ten, similar in many ways to the opening proverb of the entire col- 
lection, M 1.62 

Every proverb in this chain is two lines long, and in almost 
every one there is both a term referring to praktiké and a term 
referring to knowledge.®* This fact gives the chain its coherence 
and enables its being identified as a chain. Furthermore, there 
are units within the chain, and the one in the very middle on pas- 
sionlessness (M 66 to M 68) is especially significant. It will be best 
to note these structural elements now proverb by proverb.®* 

In M 63 the term denoting praktiké is the expression “monk’s 
way of life [noAiteia povaxod].” The word knowledge itself is used 
in this first proverb. Both expressions occur in the first line, 
signaling strongly the relation that the entire chain treats. In the 
second line it becomes clear that the series is not introduced with- 
out links to what immediately precedes. Knowledge is said to 
guard the monk’s way of life, that is, all his effort in praktiké. But 


6! The only chain of comparable length is M 123-31 on true and false knowl- 
edge. Thus, of the two longest chains of the text one is about praktiké’s relation to 
knowledge and the other is about true and false knowledge. One is in the first 
block of the text; the other is in the second. 

52 Compare M 1’s opening line, KAnpovopot G00 axovoate A6ywv Be0d with 
M 73’s, “AKove, wovayé, AdyoUs TaTpPdc GOV. 

° It is either this or, as in M 69, 70, 71, two proverbs refer to praktiké and 
one to knowledge, all three standing in tight relation to each other. This is 
explained below. 

®4 For the moment the discussion involves only the structural elements of 
this chain. The contents of the proverbs in this chain are the subject of further 
study in Part Four. The specific claims made now about various elements of the 
proverbs (only those necessary for uncovering the structure of the chain) will be 
justified in Part Four. 
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when a monk has entered into knowledge, he can become proud 
and, as M 62 warned so vividly, will thus fall among the demons. 
M 63 says the same thing, if more briefly, in speaking of descend- 
ing from knowledge and falling among thieves. 

The second proverb in the chain, M 64, opens with a biblical 
image for knowledge: a spiritual rock from which a river flows. 
The term for praktiké is clear enough, namely, a soul accom- 
plished in praktiké. But close attention should be paid to the 
Greek construction, yuxn mpaxtikn. This is a good example of 
what Guillaumont points out about Evagrius’s tendency in using 
the term mpaxtikos and its derivatives. He says, “. . . le plus sou- 
vent... c'est [le pratique] celui qui l’a accomplie [la mpaxtikn] et 
qui a atteint les frontiéres de l’impassibilité; en ce sens, il est 4 peu 
prés synonyme de ‘impassible.’”©° Thus, the yoxn mpaxtikn is 
especially the soul that has come far in the life of praktiké and is 
ready to drink of knowledge, and it is the soul that is specified as 
doing the drinking. 

Noticing this nuance tightens the connection with the next 
proverb, M 65, where praktiké’s terms are the contrast drawn 
between a pure and an impure soul. Another biblical image for 
knowledge is given: vessel of election. The first line of the 
proverb, even leaving a verb out of the construction, could not 
have expressed the relation between praktiké and knowledge any 
more economically, any more tersely. One who has reached prak- 
tiké’s goal, here expressed as “pure soul,” is virtually the same as 
one who can enter the realm of knowledge. Thus, “A vessel of 
election, the pure soul.” 

M 66 introduces passionlessness, another term virtually syn- 
onymous with praktiké’s goal. We begin to see that the expressions 
in these proverbs which refer to praktiké are not simply making a 
vague reference to the life of praktiké in general; they are refer- 
ring much more precisely to the goal of prakiiké. It is from this 
point in the life of praktiké that the link with the life of knowledge 
can be made. To note the terms in the Greek causes this point to 
fall into clearer relief. We have in this order (in M 64, 65, 66) the 
terms yoxn TPAKTLKN, YoxT| KaBapa, and andGera. The expression 
for knowledge in M 66 is “a heart is [not] raised up.” 


65 Guillaumont, SC 170, 50. 
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M 66 not only introduces the term passionlessness; it likewise 
opens a unit within the chain made up of three members joined 
together by this term. A close look at the positioning of this chain 
as well as its content reveals the extraordinary care with which 
Evagrius joined all the proverbs of Ad Monachos into patterns that 
offer further clues to their fullest meanings. It has already been 
mentioned that the chain M 63 to M 72, which beats away at some 
length on the relation between praktike and knowledge, is posi- 
tioned in the middle of the whole collection. The theme of this 
chain, then, can be considered a key to the whole; and this will 
certainly be borne out when we enter more deeply into discussion 
of some of the individual proverbs. But now in M 66 to M 68 we 
find the center of the center, and we might reasonably expect to 
find in its center proverb a major clue to the entire text or a 
proverb, which somehow manages or comes close to “saying it all.” 

M 67 is precisely that. It is constructed around three terms: 
passionlessness, love, and knowledge.®® The way in which this 
proverb joins these terms manages to summarize what all the 
proverbs of Ad Monachos are about. The word love occurs in both 
lines. In the first line it appears as the goal of praktzké. In the sec- 
ond line it appears as the door to knowledge. Subsequent com- 
ments on the various proverbs of the collection will show the 
extent to which the individual proverbs elaborate in various direc- 
tions this one fundamental insight: that love is praktiké’s goal and 
that love leads the way to knowledge. 

M 68 likewise speaks of passionlessness and thus concludes 
the little unit of M 66 to M 68. But it also introduces two more 
terms that appear together for a first time in this proverb: wis- 
dom and prudence.®” These two virtues coupled together are 
interwoven in an upcoming chain,°° but each of the two virtues is 


56 ]t should be noted that M 67 is very much like M 3 in the way that it places 
love as the hinge between prakiiké and knowledge. M 3 reads, “Faith: the begin- 
ning of love. / The end of love: knowledge of God.” M 67 reads, “In front of love, 
passionlessness marches; / in front of knowledge, love.” Thus, at the very begin- 
ning of the collection in M 3 (M 1 and 2 are considered introductory) and halfway 
through, love and knowledge are tightly joined. 

°7 Wisdom has already been seen in M 28, 31. This is the first occurrence of 
prudence. 

68 For prudence and wisdom together, see M 68, 123, 126, 131. It can be 
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treated singly in the proverbs that immediately follow. In M 68 
wisdom is a virtue connected with knowledge, whereas prudence 
is a virtue that looks toward praktiké. This is consistently Eva- 
grius’s teaching on these two virtues. Of the several proverbs that 
follow, M 69 and M 70 speak of prudence, M 71 of wisdom. Thus, 
in this ten-member chain whose theme is the relation between 
praktiké and knowledge, Evagrius has placed proverbs that deal 
with one of the key virtues of praktiké and one of the key virtues 
of knowledge. 

M 69 picks up on the term prudence. It says that fear of the 
Lord, the first of the virtues of the life of praktiké,°° begets pru- 
dence, which Evagrius defines as a virtue in the rational part of 
the soul that directs all the operations against the demons (cf. TP 
89). M 70 can be considered a development of the theme of pru- 
dence, making this the third proverb in a row to touch on this 
theme. The flaming arrow is an image of the attacks of the 
demons, and since it is the role of prudence to direct operations 
against the demons, this proverb expresses these operations 
against the demons as the sum of praktiké. “The man of praktiké 
will extinguish it.” 

If M 69 and M 70 are a development of one half of the cou- 
plet prudence/wisdom, M 71 is the development of the other 
half. It treats specifically of wisdom. Wisdom’s role is defined 
elsewhere by Evagrius as “the contemplation of the reasons of the 
corporeals and incorporeals” (TP 89). As such, it is clearly con- 
cerned with knowledge. M 71 puts wisdom and knowledge in a 
close parallel; and the whole proverb, in its talk against clamor, 
blasphemy, and cunning words, is the first announcement of a 
theme that will be developed in subsequent chains. ”° 

The intricacy of the way this chain has unfolded is worth 
noticing and enjoying. The whole chain is about praktiké related 
to knowledge. In the middle of the whole is a unit of three 


noted now (discussed later) that M 123, 126, and 13] are all part of the other 
major chain of the text (M 123 toM 131) on true and false knowledge. 

69 Cf. M 4 and the chain begun there. 

7 These would be the chain on listening to one’s spiritual father in M 88 to 
92, but already picked up on in M 73. But further, wisdom and prudence figure 
significantly in the most developed chain of the second half of the text, M 123 to 
M 131, on true and false knowledge. 
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proverbs on passionlessness, and its center member is one of the 
most important and characteristic proverbs of Ad Monachos. The 
three proverbs (M 63, 64, 65) that precede this center unit (M 66, 
67, 68) seem to look backward to themes that have already been 
opened in the collection. In each of the proverbs up to and 
including the central three, there have been terms clearly refer- 
ring respectively both to praktiké and to knowledge. The three 
proverbs (M 69, 70, 71) which follow this center unit unfold out 
of M 68’s mention of wisdom and prudence into specific proverbs 
on prudence and wisdom, which look forward to themes now to 
be developed in the proverbs that follow. The proverbs on 
prudence refer to praktiké; the proverb on wisdom refers to 
knowledge. 

This intricacy comes to an especially poetic conclusion with 
a final proverb that is based on an allusion to the biblical image 
of honey as knowledge. This proverb does not make specific men- 
tion of praktiké. It is as if following the chain through to this point, 
the reader arrives at the goal of all praktiké, the very knowledge 
of God. This is the last specific mention of knowledge for the 
moment, and thus M 72 signals the conclusion of the chain that 
began with its specific mention. 


REPRISE (M 54 To M 72) 


In general terms we could describe the development up to 
the last reprise at M 53 as one that has taken place in several large 
portions, even if it had a number of minor developments. There 
were large portions on various aspects of gentleness and irasci- 
bility, several more on poverty and wealth. However, beginning at 
M 54 we found a number of shorter developments which touched 
on ideas important to Evagrius but not receiving extended 
emphasis in this text. The first (M 54-56) concerns listlessness; 
the second (M 56-57) connects listlessness to sadness and sadness 
to money. Then a series of three (M 58-60) gives advice on evil 
thoughts and temptations, which is followed by yet another little 
series on vainglory and pride (M 61, 62). After these four short 
developments there follows one of the longest and most complex 
series of the text, M 63-72. It is a series that insists from various 
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angles on an important theme of the entire text—the connection 
between praktiké and knowledge. Located as it is in the middle of 
the whole collection, this long chain functions as a summary of 
all that has preceded, but it also signals more clearly a theme that 
will slowly come to dominate in the second half, namely, knowl- 
edge itself. 


A NEw INVITATION TO LISTEN (M 73) 


The text continues with a new invitation to listen, similar to 
the way the entire collection opened. Here the admonition is to 
listen to the words of the father. In this way the sentence links by 
contrast with the preceding “cunning words” of M 71.’! The men- 
tion of father sounds for the first time (except M 2) a theme that 
will sound again in M 8] and then be developed in a substantial 
chain from M 88 to M 92. But more on that below. Here it is suf- 
ficient to observe that M 73 is a longer proverb, effecting a tran- 
sition between the long chain M 63-72 and a number of shorter 
chains that follow.” 

The proverbs that follow until M 107 are grouped together 
in briefer chains. In the whole of the text it is these more than 
others that illustrate the capacity of each proverb to stand in its 
own right. This is to say that the identification of chains in these 
proverbs must avoid artifice, avoid forcing the issue. On the other 
hand, the proverbs do continue to be grouped together according 
to themes, and the themes are interwoven with one another. The 
careful reader moves back and forth between the impression that 
the arrangement here is loose and the impression that the arrange- 
ment is a complicated combination of many short chains. Themes 


71 In M 62 and M 73—that is, in the two proverbs immediately preceding and 
following the central chain—demons are a concern. Pride and failure to listen to a 
father will bring the demons on. Their opposites protect against them. The cun- 
ning words of M 71 likewise come from demons; cf. M 123. 

72 This technique of “starting over” again with the invitation to listen is one 
of the ways in which Evagrius consciously imitates the writer of the biblical book 
of Proverbs. For example, a fresh invitation to listen starts each of the sections of 
chapters 2-7 of the book of Proverbs. For further examples, see the Index of 
Scriptural Citations and Allusions. 
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that have been developed earlier in the text are hinted at again 
with only one or two proverbs, and all is driving toward the turn- 
ing point of M 107, after which the theme of the excellence of 
knowledge sustains itself to the end. A surprise slowly emerges 
from the arrangement of the proverbs up to the turning point. 
There are thirty-three proverbs in the text after the new begin- 
ning of M 73 until the turning point in M 107. These proverbs are 
grouped symmetrically around the five proverbs that form a 
chain on spiritual fathers (M 88 to M 92), such that fourteen 
proverbs precede the chain and fourteen follow it. It is within this 
very precise structure that the text unfolds into a number of 
shorter themes. M 73 urges the monk to listen carefully. 


TEMPORAL AND SPIRITUAL STEWARDSHIP (M 74 To M 76) 


The theme that holds these proverbs together is that of the 
steward of the monastery and care for the goods of the 
monastery. These are some of the proverbs, along with M 77 and 
M 78 on the care of the sick, that could lead some observers to 
claim that the material of Ad Monachos has especially to do with 
monks who live in cenobitic monasteries. However, there is noth- 
ing in the advice of these proverbs which suggests that they are 
applicable only to the cenobitic situation. On the contrary, they 
all apply well to the semi-anchoritic life as lived at Nitria and 
Cells, and stories from the Lausiac History, the Apophthegmata 
Patrum, and even from Cassian all illustrate that they are proverbs 
Evagrius could have developed as advice for the semi-anchorites 
living in the circumstances in which he himself lived, even if this 
same advice is shared with cenobites. 

These three proverbs have a meaning that immediately 
strikes the reader as referring to the material goods of the 
monastery and the role of the steward concerning these. The use 
of the term steward in the Lausiac History indicates that it has this 
reference to material things, but it likewise provides evidence that 
the position is not one limited to cenobitic communities. The 
story is told of the visit of Melania to Pambo, where she arrives 
with a gift of a large amount of silver. Pambo receives it rather 
nonchalantly and immediately hands it to his steward (16 
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Ol\KOVOL® avtOdD) with the directions to distribute it among the 
more needy brethren (LH 10:3).73 

So much for the identification of the chain and its applica- 
bility to both cenobitic and semi-anchoritic life. It remains neces- 
sary, however, to enter into some of the details of how these 
proverbs might be interpreted in order to understand why 
proverbs on this theme are placed at this particular point in the 
text. Evagrius’s own use of the term steward suggests that these 
sentences are susceptible of a spiritual interpretation as well. The 
first evidence is in M 74 itself. It speaks of squeezing the souls of 
the brethren, and in the second line it moves immediately to the 
issue of remembering injuries, something that is a major block to 
knowledge (cf. M 13 and 41). Furthermore, the expression in M 
76 of a steward distributing is surely a deliberate allusion to scrip- 
ture. Titus 1:7 speaks of the bishop as God’s steward (8€00 oiko- 
vowov) who “must be above reproach, not headstrong or angry, 
not a drunkard, not quarrelsome, and not shamelessly greedy.” 
The text goes on in verse 9 to say that he should be “able to 
encourage with solid teaching and refute those who oppose it.” 
In 1 Corinthians 4:1-2 St. Paul says, “This is how you should think 
of us: as Christ’s servants and stewards of God’s mysteries. And 
further, it is to be expected of stewards that they be trustwor- 
thy.””4 

These scriptural verses accord well with the sentiments 
expressed in M 74 to M 76, especially when interpreted in refer- 
ence to distributing spiritual goods. In at least two places Eva- 
grius cites the passage from | Corinthians and understands the 


73 Cassian in Institutes V, 40 mentions “abbati lohanni oeconomo in heremo 
Sciti.” He too is distributing generously. The position of steward is likewise men- 
tioned in Evagrius’s circle of monks in the Coptic Life, 115; and once again it is a 
question of generous distribution. In M 75 I have translated povy as “monastery.” 
The term is derived from pév@ and its basic meaning is a dwelling place. Thus, 
though the term can be used for monastery in a cenobitic sense, it could also be 
used for individual cells. So G. W. H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1961), 880. Significantly, Palladius uses the term to mean individual 
cell in LH 7:5. Thus, neither does M 75 exclude a semi-anchoritic application. 

74 The other scriptural verses that are likewise carefully echoed here all lean 
the interpretation to a spiritual level, without discounting also the material appli- 
cation. See Luke 12:42; 16:8; Acts 2:45; 1 Pet 4:10. 
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word steward to have a spiritual reference. In one of the scholia on 
Proverbs, Evagrius speaks of a man who has been able to domi- 
nate the demons by means of the virtues and then he says, “Such 
a man becomes a steward of the mysteries of God, giving spiritual 
knowledge to each of the brothers according to his condition [for 
receiving it]” (In Prov 17:2 [G 153]). This teaching of others 
according to their capacity is a frequent theme in Evagrius’s writ- 
ings. One of his terms for the one who does so is oikovopos. In a 
scholion on a verse from the Psalms he refers again to the passage 
from 1 Corinthians, basing himself on the vocabulary of the 
psalm verse, in the same context of appropriately adapting teach- 
ing. “The righteous man ‘will distribute [oikovopjoet] with judg- 
ment.’ One can use this saying against those who without care or 
without distinguishing capacities expound the mysteries of holy 
scripture. Thus Paul says, ‘One should regard us, as servants of 
Christ and stewards of the mysteries of God’” (In Ps 111:5 [PG 
12:1572A]). Thus, when M 76 speaks of a just steward distribut- 
ing as is fitting, on the level of physical needs the meaning is dis- 
tributing as each has need.”? On the spiritual level, the 
distribution is according to one’s capacity for knowledge. The 
adjectives for the steward—just and unjust—are not merely vague 
uses of a biblical word. Such distribution is specifically the work 
of justice as described in one of the chapters of the Gnostikos. 
“The function of justice is to hand over to each one a word 
adapted to his capacity (10 Kat a&iav exdotov Adyov an06156- 
vat),’® announcing some things obscurely, expressing others enig- 
matically, showing others things more clearly for the benefit of 
the more simple” (G 44). Or as is said elsewhere in the same 
work, “It is said that the steward is an intelligible purse” (G 30).7” 

By drawing attention to this possible spiritual level of the 
proverbs in addition to their more obviously mundane level, I 
would not wish to distinguish too sharply between them. Actually, 
presumably even the physical needs of the monastery all have a 


™ Cf. Acts 2:45. The distribution spoken of in Acts is expressed with the 
same word (dtapepiCw) as is used in M 76. 

76 Compare with M 76's mpdc déiav. 

™ The theme of proper distribution of teaching is found frequently in the 
Gnostikos. 
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relation to the monk’s ultimate goal of reaching knowledge. A 
good steward could actually distribute physical things in such a 
way that he imparts thereby a spiritual teaching. 

I have spent some time establishing this point because unless 
it is noticed the presence of M 74 to M 76 might seem a rather 
abrupt descent to a merely mundane level after the extended 
meditation on knowledge in M 63 to M 72. Instead, it flows nicely 
out of it. It accords well with the introductory proverb of M 73, 
which urges listening to the father. Indeed, it would be legitimate 
to think of the good steward as a good father. It leads the medi- 
tation toward the chain that anchors this section as its center, 
M 88 to M 92, on spiritual fathers. 


CARE FOR THE SICK (M 77 AND M 78) 


These two proverbs flow out of the previous one in that they 
also deal with some of the practical dimensions of life in the 
monastic community, be that cenobitic or semi-anchoritic. Care 
for the sick is reported in the desert literature as an important 
expression of practical charity. In M 77 Evagrius sees it in this 
same perspective and lays it alongside another theme important 
to Ad Monachos—not speaking ill of a brother. In the formulation 
of both lines of the proverb, the issue of knowledge is once again 
at stake, though the expressions are negative. If the monk 
neglects these practical forms of charity, he will be utterly 
destroyed. He will not see the light; that is, he will not enter into 
knowledge.”® 

In teaching thus, Evagrius stands in the line of his own great 
teachers in the desert. Macarius the Great, so renowned as a 
model of the gnostic life, left a firm impression of the impor- 
tance of care for the sick. The story was told of his remarkable 
charity in satisfying the rather inappropriate desires of a sick 
brother. The brother had mentioned that some sherbet would 
taste good to him. No sooner had the sick brother said that than 


78 Light is an image for knowledge very frequently found in Evagrius’s writ- 
ings. For a study of this with many references to Evagrius’s own writings, see 
Bunge, Briefe, 85-93. 
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Macarius set off all the way to Alexandria to fetch him some! 
(Macarius 8).79 Evagrius’s own monastic training was based on 
examples of this quality. He knew that love for the brethren had 
so indispensable a role to play in coming to knowledge that he 
could say, “Better a worldly man serving a brother in sickness 
than an anchorite not pitying his neighbor.” Once again, then, in 
the unfolding proverbs of Ad Monachos the connection between 
love and knowledge is made. When the monk makes the effort to 
love, knowledge will be the reward. As Evagrius says in another 
place, playing, it seems, on a double (physical and spiritual) 
understanding of sickness and health, “Without knowing it the 
one curing others by (the power of) the Lord also heals himself, 
for the medicine which the knower applies cures his neighbor 
insofar as is possible, but it cures him necessarily” (G 99),80 

Though M 77 and M 78 certainly belong together as having 
to do with the sick, it is to be observed that there are several firm 
verbal links with the preceding chain. The word brother or brothers 
occurs in M 74, 77, and 78. The theme of being careless or not 
caring (GpeA€@) occurs in M 75 and M 77, and it will occur again 
in M 79.51 


79 For other stories of the importance of care of the sick, see Arsenius 20 
and the story of Apollonius in LH 13. In this latter, his care for the sick is called 
his form of Goxnoic. It is said to have worked for the good of his soul. 

89 Tt seems to me important to maintain both the physical and spiritual lev- 
els of understanding care for the sick both in M 77 and in G 33, even if in the for- 
mer the most obvious meaning concerns the physically sick, while in the latter it 
concerns the spiritually sick. To insist, as does Guillaumont in SC 354, 150, on 
only one or the other possible meaning is to fail to catch the deep correspondence 
Evagrius sees between acts of charity carried out on the physical plane and the 
same on a spiritual plane. Evagrius never chooses his images arbitrarily. If he 
speaks of “medicine” for the spiritually “sick,” it is because physical sickness 
reveals (corresponds to) something about the nature of the fallen condition of the 
mind. Charity in regard to the physical reveals something about charity in regard 
to the spiritual. By means of the needs of the physical, one discovers the needs of 
the spiritual. It is this correspondence which the wisdom literature of the scrip- 
tures explores, which surely explains in part why Evagrius imitates it. For more on 
these correspondences and wisdom literature inf luencing Evagrius, see below, 
Part Three, Stage One: Proverbs in Human Culture and the Bible. 

5) Cf, the use of the same term in M 37. Caring for the sick is also probably 
an indirect way in which the monks can help each other in the fight against the 
demon of gluttony, who, among other things, suggests to the monk that if he does 
not eat enough, he will grow sick and no one will take care of him. See TP 7. 
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PRUDENCE, WANDERING, AND GLUTTONY (M 79 TO M 83) 


Several little chains and the way in which their themes over- 
lap are viewed together here. M 79 and M 80 are held together by 
the theme of prudence. In M 79 prudence is defined by contrast 
with the foolish over the issue of being careless or not, thus link- 
ing up with the theme of carelessness already observed in M 75 
and M 77. The expression “instruments of his craft” is evidence 
once again of the precision with which Evagrius uses his lan- 
guage. Prudence has a very specific role, that of “directing the 
strategy against the enemy powers [i.e., the demons]” (TP 89). 
This involves observing closely how the demons operate. “If a 
monk would like to know the cruel demons through experience 
and to understand the state of their craft [tH¢ avtav téxvns EEiv 
AaBeiv], then let him observe his thoughts [tpettw tovs Aoyto- 
wous]” (TP 50). The monk who observes his thoughts and rules 
over his evil thoughts by his life of virtue is employing the instru- 
ments of his own craft against the craft of the demons.®? 

In M 80 prudence is connected with going out from one’s 
cell, and this is developed (without further specific mention of 
prudence) in M 81. Thus M 80 is the second of two proverbs on 
prudence and the first of two proverbs on wandering. The weave 
of the proverbs is showing a fine attention to detail! The issue of 
wandering is to be connected with the theme already sounded in 
the chain on listlessness, where we saw that Evagrius’s principal 
advice for the monk afflicted by this demon was that he should 
stay in his cell.83 

The same polyvalence noted above between a literal under- 
standing of the proverbs in this section and a more spiritual 
understanding can also be observed in these proverbs on wan- 
dering. Certainly Evagrius is speaking of the importance of the 
monk staying in his cell. But the mind of the monk can wander 
as well, and these proverbs likewise warn against that. The wan- 


82 Compare also tpeitw tots Aoy1opovs of TP 50 with 0 5€ ppdvipog Emipe- 
Ajoetat abt (i.e., the instruments of his craft) of M 79. 

83 The identification of M 81’s wandering monk (KukAevtiyg povaxoc) with 
the problems in the area of listlessness is secured by 8 Spirits 13, a chapter on list- 
lessness in which Evagrius speaks of the KuxAevtig wovayoc. In the same passage 
he also mentions problems with women, as is suggested in M 83. See PG 79:1 160A. 
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dering monk is said to be pursuing false sayings, that is, a false 
teaching.*4 Elsewhere Evagrius says, “The mind begins to wander 
[kuKkAever yap 6 vodc] when it is immersed in the passions . . . and 
it stops wandering when it becomes passionless” (KG I, 85).85 
Wandering into the passions on the physical level produces wan- 
dering in the mind. 

M 82 introduces a new theme into the present development: 
the concern with clothing and food. In M 83 the topic flips back 
again to wandering. This arrangement bears out my remark that 
the impression-created by the flow of proverbs here is that they 
are at once loosely joined and carefully combined. This concern 
with clothing and food is but briefly sounded here, yet it has 
already sounded before, especially in the chain that concerned 
eating and the true feast (M 38-44). And the connection between 
intemperance and chastity was made in M 7. 

M 83 develops the theme of leaving the cell around the spe- 
cific topic of what to do about meeting women. The monk should 
not draw near them or linger in conversation with them.®° In one 
of his letters Evagrius advises his correspondent of the way the 
demon of fornication observes a monk, watching for his weak 
point. His remarks there show that for Evagrius there is a definite 
connection between the thoughts expressed in M 82 and 83, for 
he notes that this demon will watch a monk closely when he 
meets a woman to see if the meeting is merely happenstance or if 
it was somehow arranged under some pretext. The same demon 
will examine the monk’s clothing, to see if he tends to be well 
dressed or not (cf. Lt 16:3).87 

A battle with a demon is always a battle with thoughts, and 
this special Evagrian term occurs again in M 82’s expression of 
“shepherding shameful thoughts.” For Evagrius “the mind is a 


84 Compare M 81's pricets yevieic with M 1’s proetc Xprotod. 

85 Translated from the Greek in Muyldermans, A travers la tradition manu- 
scrite, 50. 

8 On the significance of the word linger (ypoviCew), see n. 56 above. 

87 This is wisdom about the demon that Evagrius probably learned from per- 
sonal experience. Evagrius’s amorous affair in the city of Constantinople is well 
known, but he fell a second time during his stay in Jerusalem. Palladius remarks 
that this return to his old way of life involved a change of clothes and a change in 
the way he spoke; he became intoxicated with vainglory; see LH 38:8. 
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shepherd and the sheep are the concupiscible impressions that 
are in it, and if he [the shepherd] nourishes these [impressions], 
then ‘he dishonors God by transgressing his law.’ For passionate 
thoughts developed by use of the body—this is the dissoluteness 
of the soul” (In Prov 28:7 [G 344)).88 


GENTLENESS (M 84 To M 87) 


The theme of caring for the brothers and not speaking ill of 
them has been recently sounded in the proverbs from M 74 to M 
78. Now in M 84 and 85 a couplet is created using the basic vocab- 
ulary that usually expresses this issue for Evagrius. The proverbs 
are constructed around the closely associated terms of long-suf- 
fering and gentleness (cf. M 34, 35 and 98, 99), and in both 
proverbs these words are used as adjectives for the word monk. 
Each of the proverbs is designed with antithetical formulations 
between the first and second lines. Thus, in M 84 there is an 
antithesis between long-suffering and the one who provokes. The 
verbs love and hate shape the antithesis with even sharper clarity. 
In M 85 the antithesis of the gentle monk is the rash one, and the 
verbs in this proverb likewise draw the contrasts sharply: the Lord 
loves the gentle monk and banishes the rash one. Between the two 
proverbs there is the movement from the monk being loved by his 
brothers to the monk being loved by the Lord. 

M 87 can be considered to be moving in the same vein of 
gentleness, though the word itself is not mentioned in that 
proverb. However, before readers arrive at M 87, they are first 
given a different theme for meditation in M 86. With its message 
about sluggishness and sleepiness it may seem another instance 
of a free-standing proverb that intrudes into the orderly grouping 
of several other proverbs that clearly share themes. I repeat my 
position that each proverb can and deserves to be meditated 
upon singly and in its own right. Yet once again when we notice 
the weave of themes through each other, the single proverbs do 
yield a richer meditation. M 86 is a case in point. 


88 Compare In Prov 29:3 (G 358B): “The good shepherd is the mind which 
has passionless thoughts, and the bad shepherd is the mind that has passionate 
thoughts.” The image of the mind as shepherd is more extensively developed in 
Thoughts 17. 
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The sluggish and sleepy monk is a monk afflicted by the 
demon of listlessness.89 This theme was seen to be operative also 
in the formulations of M 80, 81, and 83. So without specific men- 
tion of the demon’s name, some angle of listlessness has been 
moving through the text for some time; it continues here in M 86; 
and it will keep moving, as it shows up again in M 93. It has 
already been observed that listlessness and sadness are “partners 
and schoolmates.” In this way M 86 bends rather nicely into the 
first line of M 87, which speaks of a brother being sad. The 
proverb urges helping such a brother, sharing his pain. Among 
his many tricks, the demon of listlessness inspires the thought 
that “love has disappeared from among the brothers” (TP 12). 
M 87 and M 84 and 85 show that this demon can be chased away 
for others by gentleness.%° In its mention of a great treasure in 
heaven, M 87 connects once again the issue of gentleness and 
knowledge.?! So various angles of listlessness have been moving 
in the text now and have been alternating with various angles on 
care for the brothers.9 


THE SPIRITUAL FATHER (M 88 TO M 92) 


This is a chain about the spiritual father and the brother- 
hood that is created around him. The theme of father has been 
noted as being positioned at key points in the text, in M 2 as part 
of the introduction to the whole and in M 73 with a new invita- 


89 See 8 Spirits 14, ‘Axndiactig novaydc. oxvnpds cic npocevyi (PG 79: 
1160B). The same passage speaks of the way in which sleep afflicts the monk 
under the influence of this demon. Evagrius’s comments on sluggishness in In 
Prov 18:8 (G 177) and In Prov 22:13 (G 242) could also be compared, where in both 
cases the sluggish [monk] is afraid before the attacks of the demons. In the descrip- 
tion of listlessness in TP 12, the demon convinces the monk to “leave his cell and 
flee the stadium.” The biblical text Prov 22:13 is quite close in language to M 86. 

© Lt 50 speaks of how a kindness done for Evagrius chased listlessness away 
from him. The prologue to the Chapters on Prayer (also cast in the form of a letter) 
expresses a similar sentiment. 

°' For other instances of the term treasure associated with knowledge, see M 
25 and M 122, both of which also concern love. See also Lt 47:1 and Lt 61 with 
notes by Bunge in Briefe, 365, 378. 

“? For a description of Evagrius’s own concern for the brothers, particularly 
for those who are troubled, see the Coptic Life, 114-15. 
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tion to listen following the long chain on the relation between 
praktiké and knowledge.” Now for the first time in the text the 
theme is developed in a chain. 

The chain is held together by strong verbal links. The word 
father is contained in each of the five. In each there is some 
expression, either negatively or positively expressed, that con- 
cerns following the father. Thus, the monk should not quit guard 
over the father’s words (M 88); he should not seek excuses (M 89), 
nor lend his ear to contrary words (M 90). He should obey the 
father (M 91) and keep his words (M 92). M 88 and M 89 in their 
talk of children and brothers show that a brotherhood is created 
around a father.°4 

The proverbs indicate that there is a close association 
between the father and the Lord himself. In M 88 the Lord 
destroys the one who does not keep guard over the words of the 
father. In M 90 the Lord becomes angry at someone who does 
not follow the father, and he rubs his name out of the book of the 
living; that is, he does not grant him the gift of knowledge. 
Finally, the last proverb of the chain puts the commands of the 
Lord and the words of the fathers in tight parallel.9° 

This notion of the father’s commands really being the Lord’s 
is Closely associated in Evagrius with the idea of brotherhood. 
Understanding this relationship helps not only to grasp the 
proverbs of this chain but also to see that a chain on fathers is 


3 The term was also noticed at M 81. 

‘4 This chain is viewed from the perspective of the disciple. Evagrius also 
gives advice to those qualified to be fathers in the Gnostikos and in Masters and Dis- 
ciples. Especially interesting in terms of the present chain is G 32, which speaks of 
the need for the father to remain calm in the face of being run down by others. 
There is a sense of personal experience standing behind this, especially in the last 
phrase, “even if you don’t want to” (cf. KG III, 90). 

% For this interpretation of “book of the living,” see In Ps 68:29: “The book 
of the living is the knowledge of God” (PG 12:1517B). 

96 This should be compared with M 1 and the relationship established there 
between reasons of God, sayings of Christ, and words of the wise. That the commands 
of the Lord have knowledge as their aim Evagrius says explicitly in In Prov 2:9 (G 
21) and In Prov 9:10a (G 109). Maxdptog in M 92 also means to allude to knowl- 
edge, as does its use in M 21, following the meaning given to it in TP Prologue 8, 
where it is the term for the highest form of knowledge at the end of a long list of 
virtues. Cf. Prayer 118-23. 
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appropriately fitted in among the themes in this part of the text. 
The various concerns of gentleness that have been noted in the 
immediate vicinity all have to do with keeping unity in a broth- 
erhood.9’ But brothers are brothers in the first place because 
they have a common father, and for Evagrius this common father 
is ultimately Christ himself. The spiritual father acts in his name. 
The relationship between brotherly accord and Christ’s father- 
hood is nicely expressed in Evagrius’s comment on a text from 
the book of Proverbs. The biblical text reads, “An unjust witness 
kindles falsehoods, and brings on quarrels between the 
brethren:*-Evagrius comments, 


Brothers are those who have the grace of adoptive sonship (Rom 
8:15) and who depend upon the same father, namely, Christ. They 
are the ones whom “the witness of injustice” tries to divide by 
throwing into their midst agitations and “quarrels.” I think the 
word “kindles” has been used because of the passionate thoughts 
which inflame the irascible [part of the soul] toward anger and 
hatred and because of those which inflame the concupiscible [part 
of the soul] to shameful actions. (In Prov 6:19 [G 78])%8 


This text shows clearly that monks familiar with this kind of 
teaching would likely catch the significance of a chain on fathers 
standing in the midst of proverbs that warn against remembering 
injuries or provoking brothers or neglecting the sick or decorat- 
ing garments and filling the stomach (referring to the concupis- 
cible). Not to follow the father is just one more item in the list of 
things that could divide the brethren among themselves and thus 
keep them from finding their names in the book of the living, 
keep them from knowledge itself. Everything in the meditation 
keeps moving toward knowledge. Yet the text also keeps insisting 
that knowledge depends on love. The present chain and its place- 
ment in the whole show that both love and knowledge depend on 
having a father and on following his commands. 


°7 Note how frequently the word brother has been used in the proverbs in 
question: M 74, 77, 78, 84, 87, and now M 839. To this can be added the word chil- 
dren in M 88. Amidst all this talk about brothers, the text turns to what holds the 
brothers together, that is, a father. It should be remembered that also in M 1 and 
M 2 the talk was of children, father, and sons. 

8 This same theme occurs with some frequency in the Scholia on Proverbs 
and in the Scholia on Psalms. See the note and references in Géhin, SC 340, 179. 
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REPRISE (M 73 TO M 92) 


M 73 offered a fresh invitation to listen to the words of the 
father, and as such it signaled a new movement in the text. The 
previous long and intricate chain (M 63 to M 72) was a sort of cli- 
max in the text to that point. Then, imitating the invitations to lis- 
ten by which new movements in the biblical book of Proverbs are 
begun, Evagrius himself makes a kind of new beginning. 

The proverbs in this new section were seen to have some- 
thing about them that enabled them to stand alone. Indeed, a 
rapid view of the text would leave a reader with the impression 
that there is really very little order or grouping of the proverbs in 
question. However, a closer examination reveals considerable 
care in the arrangement. Evagrius has linked them together in 
subtle but very firm ways, and in these proverbs, more so than 
previously, an overlapping of themes is observed. 

Thus M 74 to M 76 dealt with stewardship in the monastic 
community, but these proverbs also connected stewardship with 
the issue of relation among the brothers and even with spiritual 
fatherhood. M 78 and M 79 spoke of a special dimension of care 
for the brothers, namely, care of the sick. M 79 to M 83 repre- 
sented an interlacing of prudence, wandering, and issues of food 
and clothing. Concern with listlessness was seen to underlie 
these, and M 81 keeps the theme of father (begun in M 73) alive 
in the movement.’? The issue of gentleness again appears in M 84 
to M 87. It has appeared in many ways now throughout the text, 
and it will continue to the very end. Within this chain, the theme 
of listlessness remained present in M 86. 

All of this led up to a tightly constructed chain on the spiri- 
tual father and the importance of heeding his teachings. The 
father’s commands lead the monk to knowledge, but they do this 
by establishing a brotherhood in which love, the door to knowl- 
edge, must be ever more firmly established. 

In the proverbs that remain up to the turning point in the 
text at M 107, the relation of one to the other continues in the 


99 If one takes proverbs M 74 to M 87 (i.e., the fourteen proverbs that pre- 
cede the developed chain on fathers), then M 81 stands at the midway point in the 
development. 
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same style we have observed in this section. That is to say, they 
are short chains of two and three members with overlapping 
themes. However, stopping at this point for a reprise has not been 
arbitrary. We stop after the five-member chain on the father, 
which is surrounded by fourteen proverbs preceding it and four- 
teen following it. The structure itself of the text underscores the 
points that the proverbs themselves are making, namely, that a 
spiritual father must stand at the center of the monk’s journey 
through the virtues as he makes his way toward knowledge. 


SLUGGISHNESS AND GUARDING THE TONGUE (M 93 To M 95) 


M 93 is concerned with listlessness, and as such it continues 
a theme that occurs periodically in this part of the text. The 
proverb warns that the sluggish monk may well give up his whole 
monastic life, symbolized in his laying the habit aside, 190 

The next two proverbs form a couplet around the theme of 
the tongue, but M 94 with its emphasis on guarding the tongue 
and keeping the heart can also be considered good advice to a 
sluggish monk. The language of M 94 is strongly biblical.!°! Since 
for Evagrius the biblical language is filled with many levels of 
meaning, it is by means of this language that with just a few short 
words, he is able to make a firm and precise connection with 
knowledge. As the meditation moves toward the turning point at 
M 107, there are increasing references to knowledge. In order to 
observe at what these increasing references aim, it is worth estab- 
lishing more precisely how Evagrius understands knowledge in 
the advice that he delivers in M 94. 

Guarding the tongue probably means to refer to more than 
just keeping control over one’s speech. Evagrius explains that 
tongue is a biblical code word for the soul (In Prov 25:26 [G 
317]),'° and thus the proverb can suggest to the monk familiar 


100 In TP Prologue, lines 45-46, the habit is called a symbol of the monastic 
life and its various virtues. Thus, to lay it aside would be to lay aside the virtues it 
symbolizes, that is, to give up the struggle, which is precisely what the demon of 
listlessness encourages the monk to do. 

10l See Index to Scriptural Citations and Allusions. 

'? That Evagrius rather automatically understands the tongue to refer to 
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with this use of biblical language that the whole soul is to be 
guarded. Ways refers to the monastic life, much as the word habit 
did in the previous sentence.!°° Thus the first line of M 94 is 
meant to be the direct antidote to the danger that the sluggish- 
ness of M 93 posed to the whole monastic life. The second line of 
M 94 directs the reader's attention to knowledge. Though the 
word heart is a biblical code word that generally refers to the soul 
(In Prov 25:26 [G 317]), in this proverb it probably refers to the 
mind.!°* The phrase “keep his heart” is a direct quotation of an 
expression found in Proverbs 4:23, a text Evagrius cites in the 
Kephalaia Gnostica in a context that shows how keeping the heart 
is related to knowledge. He says, “Many passions are hidden in 
our souls, which are revealed by the sharpness of the temptations 
when these passions slip out of us. So, it is necessary ‘to keep the 
heart with the utmost care’ (Prov 4:23), lest when the object [for 
which we have a passion] appears, we be won over to the passion, 
carried off suddenly by demons and do something abhorrent to 
God” (KG VI, 52).!° This is to lose control of the mind for what 
it is meant to focus on, namely, knowledge. 

M 95 stays with the image of the tongue and relates it to the 
agitation of brothers.!°’ Agitating the brothers is opposed to 
another expression for the realm of knowledge, bringing stillness 
(novyta). Hovxia is a technical term for Evagrius, used in one of 


the soul is shown in his comment on Proy 18:21, where he explains the text “Life 
and death are in the power of the tongue” by simply saying, “Here he says that the 
soul is susceptible of life and death” (In Prov 18:21 [G 186]). 

103 Cf. In Prov 4:10 (G 45), where in commenting on the biblical expression 
“many ways,” Evagrius says, “These many ways lead to the one way of him who 
said, ‘I am the way.’ For by ‘many ways’ he means the virtues which lead to the 
knowledge of Christ.” For other instances of way referring specifically to the 
monastic life, see In Ps 94:1] (1): “The ways of the Lord are the virtues of prak- 
tiké, which lead into the Kingdom of heaven” (PG 12:1556B). See also In Prov 6:8 
(Gr 72)p el: Let 16:2; 17:1. 

104 For other examples of heart meaning mind, see KG VI, 52, 84, 87. This 
is probably also its sense in M 117. 

105 Translated from the Greek in Hausherr, “Nouveaux fragments,” 231. 

106 See also Lt 11:3 for a charming and lengthier description of what it 
means to keep the heart. There the monk is to question each and every thought 
that comes into his mind to see if it be friend or foe. 

107 This is now the seventh mention of brothers since M 74. 
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two ways. First, he considers it a precondition for the monastic 
life. Stillness is required precisely so that, once removed from 
people and objects, the movements and passions of the monk’s 
mind may be set in motion and war with the thoughts begun. 108 
Yet at other times he associates it closely with passionlessness, the 
goal of praktiké, and with the readiness of the mind for knowl- 
edge. A text from the Praktikos helps us to see that the “stillness” 
of M 95 closely parallels the keeping of the heart in M 94. Eva- 
grius says, “It is a sure sign of passionlessness when the mind 
begins to see its own proper light and when it remains still [vovc 
... bLALEVOV Tovxoc] before the visions seen in sleep and when it 
looks at objects indifferently” (TP 64).1°9 

Thus, three simple proverbs have unfolded into insights that 
lead in many directions. The remedy for the threat that listless- 
ness poses to the whole monastic life is guarding the whole soul, 
which especially includes guarding the tongue. This is a prereq- 
uisite for keeping the mind still for knowledge. Anyone who agi- 
tates the brothers cannot hope to enter into this knowledge or 
lead others there. ; 


TEMPERANCE AND GENTLENESS INTERTWINED (M 96 TO M 104) 


The proverbs succeed each other here in several sets that 
alternately treat temperance and gentleness. M 96 and M 97 are 
concerned with temperance; M 98 to M 100 with gentleness. M 
101 to M 103 return to temperance, and M 104 comes back to the 
theme of gentleness. This is the second time in the text that gen- 
tleness and temperance have been joined in intertwining chains. 
It was noticed that M 4, 6 and 7, and M 11 were intertwined with 
themes of love and gentleness developed from M 83 to at least M 


108 Evagrius devotes an entire work to explaining these preconditions in his 
treatise the Bases of the Monastic Life. 

'9 “It looks at objects indifferently” (Aeiog Bkénwv 16 mpdyyata) should be 
compared with the expression in KG VI, 52, cited just above, “lest when the object 
appears” (uinote Napadavevtoc Exketvov tod mpaypwatoc). See also In Prov 1:33 (G 
17), “The passionless one lives in stillness, unafraid of any evil thought.” Likewise 
M 98, “irascibility is still.” 
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15. A similar intertwining occurs in the text now, and it is signif- 
icant that this is the last theme developed before the text takes a 
major turn at M 107 to the various levels of knowledge. Evagrius 
is offering a clue here to how the monk himself can hope to pass 
a turning point in his own spiritual journey and enter into knowl- 
edge. Yes, one will enter knowledge by means of the temperance 
which is so characteristic of monastic asceticism, but not unless 
this temperance is accompanied by gentleness and love. 

M 96 introduces the theme of temperance by noting that of 
itself it is not enough: “He who has relied on his temperance will 
fall.” The second line of the proverb shores up the sentiment with 
the gospel authority of the words of the Lord himself: “He who 
humbles himself will be exalted” (Matt 23:12; 18:4; Luke 14:11; 
18:14). That point having been made about relying on temper- 
ance, M 97 says that temperance is nonetheless extremely impor- 
tant. It leads to purity, the goal of praktiké;!!° it means that “the 
Spirit of the Lord will come over you,” that is, that one is led into 
knowledge (cf. M 115).!!! 

M 98 to M 100 can be considered a little chain on the irasci- 
ble and gentleness. Each proverb mentions either the irascible or 
rashness. Each speaks of the opposite, either as long-suffering, 
gentleness, or humiliation of the irascible. Concern with the iras- 
cible is often the way Evagrius raises his concern about not rely- 
ing on temperance alone, as he is doing at this point in Ad 
Monachos. It is worth citing again his plea: “Let no one, I beg you, 
devote himself only to temperance. For not with only one stone is 
a house built, nor with only one brick is a house constructed. An 


110 This is so consistently and frequently Evagrius’s understanding of purity 
that reference to it is not necessary. Let it suffice here simply to note the theme 
in Ad Monachos: M 8, 44, 65, 97, 107, 131, 133. Puritas cordis is how Cassian, who 
knows Evagrius well and in many ways reproduces his system, renders in Latin the 
controversial ana@e1a. For more on this, see Marsili, Giovanni Cassiano ed Evagrio 
Pontico, 114-15; J. Driscoll “Apatheia and Purity of Heart in Evagrius Ponticus,” in 
Purity of Heart in Early Ascetic and Monastic Literature, ed. H. A. Luckman and L. 
Kulzer (Collegeville, 1999), 141-59. 

111 On Evagrius’s precise and consistent use of the word spiritual to refer to 
the Holy Spirit and the Holy Spirit as the revealer of knowledge, see Bunge, 
Geistliche Vaterschaft, 37-38, and “The ‘Spiritual Prayer,” 194-98. 
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irascible temperate person is a dried up tree, fruitless, twice 
dead, uprooted” (Lt 27:3).!12 

M 99 is the middle member of this three-member chain, and 
it directly associates gentleness with knowledge. This placement 
means to say that the association of these two is the key point to 
the whole development of this part of the text.118 

The proverbs from M 101 to M 103 swing the meditation 
back once again to the issue of temperance. A monk’s interest in 
banquets, as mentioned in M 101, is typical of the type of attack 
the demons make on the concupiscible part of the soul (cf. TP 
54). M 102 opposes two practices to the thought of a banquet: 
weighing one’s bread and drinking water by measure. This 
assures that the demon of fornication will flee the monk. The 
connection between temperance and the demon of fornication 
was made in M 7 as part of the other chain that wove temperance 
and gentleness together. The idea is a commonplace in Evagrian 


112 Translated from a Greek fragment found in C. Guillaumont, “Fragments 
grecs,” 220, lines 65-67. It seems worthwhile to quote the passage again in order 
to draw attention to the way in which Evagrius is concerned that a quieting of the 
irascible must accompany temperance. This theme is frequently insisted upon in 
the writings of Evagrius, particularly in his letters. This particular letter goes on 
to say that temperance controls the body, but gentleness makes the mind into a 
seer (Lt 27:4), Lt 28:1 speaks of temperance together with long-suffering and love. 
Lt 52:5-6 speaks of how fasting alone is not sufficient for knowledge, and then 
speaks of the importance of concentrating on ridding the soul of a number of 
other evil thoughts, including memory of injury and anger. Lt 56:5 is quite strong: 
“Accept no temperance that chases away gentleness” (undé anodéyou eyxpatetav, 
SiwoKouEevns mpadtHt0<¢). Translated from a Greek fragment found in C. Guillau- 
mont, “Fragments grecs,” 218, lines 11-12. See also TP 38, which speaks the 
importance of temperance and love going together. 

113 Tt was noted above that in the proverbs extending from M 74 to M 106, 
fourteen proverbs precede the chain on fathers (M 88-92) and fourteen follow it. 
The center point of the first set of fourteen is M 81, a proverb on the importance 
of the father. In the second set of fourteen (M 93-106) M 99’s statement about 
knowledge born from gentleness is the midway point. It can further be observed 
that these three proverbs constructed on the contrast between gentleness and iras- 
cibility echo both in content and in placement three proverbs found earlier in the 
text which did the same, M 34, 35, and 36. M 97, 98, and 99 are roughly equidis- 
tant from the end as are M 34, 35, and 36 from the beginning. In both chains the 
contrast is between irascible and gentle. In both the center member makes an 
explicit connection with knowledge. 
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teaching, and he himself notes that it is something he had learned 
from Macarius of Alexandria.!!4 

M 103 also nicely manages to encapsulate another dimension 
of Evagrius’s teaching on temperance. A certain letting up of the 
rigors of asceticism of the body can be granted to the old and the 
sick. There comes a point in the life of praktiké when the passions 
of the body no longer trouble the monk, that is, when fleshly 
appetites no longer agitate the concupiscible part of the soul. 
This is a first major hurdle in praktike. On the other hand, the 
passions of the soul, which afflict the irascible part, require a 
much longer struggle. In the Praktikos Evagrius explains, “Those 
[demons] which rule over the passions of the soul last until death, 
while those who rule the passions of the body depart more 
quickly” (TP 36). “The irascible part [of the soul] has need of 
more remedies than the concupiscible” (TP 38). It is the long- 
lasting power of the troubled irascible that causes Evagrius to 
keep coming back to the theme of gentleness when he talks about 
temperance. It may be expected that an old monk would be tem- 
perate, but he will still need to be exhorted to gentleness. Gen- 
erally a young monk will need to be exhorted to both, though 
temperance is a starting point for the young. Thus, “Exhort the 
old to master the irascible and the young to master the stomach” 
(G 31).!15 Yet if M 103 is about temperance, it is a proverb that 
also manages to touch on the irascible in its advice to carry food 
to the sick.!16 

M 104 focuses squarely on the issue of the irascible and gen- 


114 See TP 94, where Evagrius quotes Macarius in words close to M 102. The 
phrase in question is tov uev yap Gptov pov To®tov otabpd, 10 SE Ldwp Emivov HETPO 
.... Evagrius develops this in TP 16, 17, where in SC 171, 543-45 Guillaumont 
comments at length on the teaching in Evagrius and in other monastic teachers. 
To the texts cited there could be added In Prov 21:19 (G 227) and In Prov 31:27 
(G 380). In Thoughts 43 temperance in bread and water is connected with mem- 
ory of injury and the desire for pure prayer. 

115 M 103 is well meditated on with M 111 and 112. 

116 fy TP 91 Evagrius cites a monk who spoke of how “a dry and regular diet 
quickly” leads the monk “into the harbor of passionlessness.” This is followed by 
telling how this same advice once freed a brother from nighttime fantasies (see 
M 11 for the connection between temperance and such fantasies) by “bidding him 
serve the sick with fasting.” For, “nothing extinguishes such passions like mercy 
does.” 
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tleness again, not by specific mention of these but by a warning 
against tripping a brother or rejoicing over his fall. This is one of 
many proverbs in the collection that is to be associated with the 
text’s emphasis on gentleness. The association is established by 
warnings against attitudes and ways of acting that are inimical to 
the spirit of love and gentleness.!!7 In M 104 the word brother is 
used for the eighth time in the section from M 74 to M 106. We 
could say that father is the center of this section while brother is a 
thread woven throughout. This concentrated used of the term 
brother is peculiar to this part of the text.!1® 

Finally, it should be noted how many allusions there are to 
the realm of knowledge in these proverbs which interweave tem- 
perance and gentleness. Attention has already been drawn to 
these allusions in the couplet preceding this section, M 94 and M 
95. The reference to knowledge in M 96 is the notion of being 
exalted. M 97 speaks of being overshadowed by the Spirit. M 98 
speaks of irascibility being still. M 99 specifically mentions knowl- 
edge. M 100 speaks of raising up the heart. 


PRUDENCE, PASSIONLESSNESS, RESCUE FROM DARKNESS 
(M 105 AND M 106) 


These two proverbs complete what I have called a major 
movement of the text, namely, various interrelated expressions 
for praktiké and its relation to knowledge. Each of these two 
proverbs expresses with simple bluntness the two opposing ways 
that a monk can move in life: toward virtue or toward vice. In M 
105 it is the prudent monk (i.e., the monk who has “directed suc- 
cessful strategies against the demons” [cf. TP 89]) who will 
acquire the virtues, summarized in the expression that denotes 
the goal of praktiké, passionlessness.!!9 The imprudent one will 
draw up evils. In M 106 the Lord blinds the wicked but rescues 
the simple from darkness. 


117 Other proverbs that should be similarly associated are M 8, 9, 16, 42, 74, 
45, 16)°77 7884-01814 27% 

118 There are only two other instances: M 15 and M 42. 

‘19 This same idea was expressed in the important chain that stands in the 
center of the text. See M 69, “Prudence gives birth to passionlessness.” 
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Both proverbs prepare for the turning point of M 107 in a 
way that is perhaps inauspicious but nonetheless precisely formu- 
lated according to Evagrius’s understanding of what is necessary 
to reach knowledge. Prudence is virtue in the rational part of the 
soul. It must be established there for the mind to turn itself to 
knowledge, for it is the rational part of the soul that is used for 
knowledge. But this part cannot turn toward knowledge unless 
the other parts are passionless. Then the mind turns toward 
knowledge by means of another virtue in the rational part of the 
soul, wisdom. 

The image of being either blind or rescued from darkness is 
likewise suitable to knowledge as Evagrius conceives it. Virtues 
blind the mind to evil and prepare it to see. “Both virtues and 
vices make the mind blind: virtues so that it does not see vices, 
vices so that it does not see virtues” (TP 62).!7° M 106 speaks only 
of the kind of blindness that wickedness brings. Evagrius speaks 
similarly in a scholion on Proverbs that is likewise connected with 
prudence. “For it is said . . . “He who acquires prudence loves him- 
self (Prov 19:8).’ But the impious prevent this acquisition when 
they persuade the just to do something abhorrent to God, so that 
blinded by the sin, the mind fall from its holy acquisitions” (In 
Prov 1:12 [G 8]).}2! 

Being rescued from darkness, of which M 106 speaks, is the 
Lord’s doing. It is entering into knowledge. As the next proverb 
begins the whole text’s increasing emphasis on knowledge, it 
does so with a beautiful image of light: the morning star in 
heaven. It is this morning star which rescues from darkness. 


120 See Guillaumont’s commentary in SC 171, 644-45 for Evagrius on the 
vices that blind the mind. TP 62 initiates a series of chapters that treat of spiritual 
blindness viewed in the favorable understanding of the term as defined in TP 62. 

121 The expression “something abhorrent to God (1 tv annyopevpévav 
mapa Ge) was seen in a context similarly involving knowledge in KG VI, 52, cited 
above, p. 119. For another example of the image of sin blinding the intellect and 
causing it to fall, see the expression in TP 24, “. . . so that the mind, being dark- 
ened and falling from knowledge, become a traitor to the virtues.” Evagrius 
quotes the Lord himself as his authority for interpreting eye to mean mind. “Christ 
in the gospels names the soul ‘body,’ when he says, ‘The lamp of the body is the 
eye (Matt 6:22),’ calling the mind a lamp, for it is made for receiving knowledge” 
(In Prov 11:17 [G 127)). 
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Before turning to that proverb—and by means of it into further 
meditations on knowledge—another reprise will help us to collect 
and see in a glance how the text has unfolded to this point. 


REPRISE (M 93 TO M 106) 


This reprise collects the fourteen proverbs that follow the 
chain on the spiritual father and the brotherhood that is created 
around him (M 88-92). The first three proverbs in this section 
(M 93-95) suggested the importance of keeping guard over the 
whole of one’s monastic practices and of not agitating the broth- 
ers. Then there followed an interlacing of chains on temperance 
and gentleness (M 96-104), the development concluding with 
proverbs mentioning prudence, passionlessness, and the image of 
being rescued from darkness as a metaphor for knowledge. 

The understanding of what is developed in these proverbs 
can be more tightly focused by the observation that all of them 
are being unfolded by means of an interlacing of virtues in the 
three parts of the soul as Evagrius conceives these. For Evagrius, 
passions in the concupiscible and irascible parts have to be 
defeated for virtue to be established in the rational part. An 
image of this fact is created in the arrangement of the proverbs 
here. M 94 and M 95, especially in the mention of agitating the 
brothers, belong to the irascible. M 96 and M 97 on the issues of 
the stomach and sleep (i.e., temperance) belong to the concupis- 
cible. M 98 to M 100 return to the irascible and do so with spe- 
cific mention of it and of the most important virtue in that part 
of the soul, gentleness. M 101 to M 103 flow back to the concu- 
piscible. M 104 returns to the irascible. This movement back and 
forth between these two parts of the soul creates an image of 
what virtues must be established there for the rational part of the 
soul to turn its attention to knowledge. M 105 with its mention of 
passionlessness marks the end of this particular development by 
speaking of that condition being at last established. With its men- 
tion of prudence it introduces a technical term for virtue in the 
rational part of the soul. M 106, with negative and positive 
expressions, turns toward the vision of knowledge. If the 
proverbs of this section have dwelt especially on the concupisci- 
ble and irascible parts, the section concludes with mention of the 
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rational part and will be followed by more proverbs concerned 
with the rational part. The concern now will increasingly be that 
of knowledge. The only issues of praktiké that will continue to 
receive mention in this focus on knowledge are those that con- 
cern gentleness and love. 


Second Block: Levels of Knowledge 
Leading to the Trinity (M 107 to M 136) 


Beginning with M 107 the proverbs of Ad Monachos sustain a 
concern with knowledge which carries through to the very end of 
the text. The issue of knowledge has been present from the start, 
but heretofore in the text it was joined to other issues of praktiké; 
it was a part of other chains; it was something pointed toward. 
Now knowledge itself (and various expressions for its various lev- 
els) is the main structural component of the chains. We have 
noticed in the structuring of previous portions of the text that 
the tightness of the identified chains has tended to vary from 
“quite tight” to “fairly loose,” with intermediary levels between 
these two poles. The same can be said for this portion of the text. 
Some of the proverbs are extraordinarily suggestive and beauti- 
ful. In their individual power they bear out the importance of tak- 
ing them one at a time and meditating on them one at a time. Yet 
here too, as before, there is a richer meaning that emerges when 
the placement of the proverbs is noticed and meditated upon as 
well. Continuing the thrust of this part of the present study, the 
comments that follow focus on this aspect of the text, attempting 
to determine the movement of the whole. 

I have called M 107 a turning point. This is a strong expres- 
sion. Is it justified for describing what happens at M 107? Again, 
at first glance, perhaps not. Certainly the structure at this point 
in the text is not so immediately evident as in a more tightly con- 
structed chain, for example, M 63 to M 72. M 107 is a seemingly 
simple (if slightly more poetic than usual) proverb of only two 
lines which perhaps comes upon a reader by surprise. Yet some- 
thing happens in the text here for the careful reader after which 
the flavor of the whole is never quite the same. This is true not 
least of all for the extraordinary range of meditation that M 107 
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itself evokes.!2? Yet it is but the first of a number of rich and 
beautiful meditations. 

Perhaps the image of a musical symphony can help us to 
understand what happens in the text at this point. M 107 is like 
some fine, remarkable, “quick” moment (turn) in the symphony, 
after which it is never quite the same, for a new energy has come 
into the piece which sustains it to the end. To be sure, the shift is 
subtle—or, better said, gentle. Yet it is nonetheless firm for all 
that. It is like a sound, an instrument, which enters and is heard 
before it is noticed entering. Yet once it is there and noticed, it 
drives the piece forward. Some themes already heard are heard 
again, but they are heard in a new way, with new, richer variations 
of the theme. There are some intense moments of remarkable 
beauty and complexity (M 118-20, 133, 135), some others of 
extreme tension and even fear (M 123-31, especially 126). Yet 
something is driving the whole piece forward toward its climax, 
and the listener is caught up in the drive. Gentleness, love, and 
right doctrine are leading the mind before the very presence of 
the Holy Trinity! This is the turn in the text. 


KNOWLEDGE, VARIOUS TERMS AND VARIOUS LEVELS 
(M 107 To M 110) 


The turning point in the text is accomplished with what I 
have called one of the most beautiful and suggestive of all the 
proverbs in the collection. This claim will be justified in the spe- 
cific examination of M 107 later in this study. Several observa- 
tions here will serve our present purposes. First, it should be 
noticed that the first line of the proverb (and thus of this whole 
new section) presents the reader with two bright and striking 
images. Simply from a poetic point of view, this alone signals 
some turn in the text. As mentioned, the bright image of the 
morning star is the rescue from darkness spoken of in M 106. 

The second line of the proverb speaks of two important real- 
ities, of which the morning star and the palm tree were offered 


122 This is the subject of special commentary in Part Four. 
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as images—they are mind and soul. The language is careful and 
precise. It speaks of mind in a soul, which is consistent with Eva- 
grius’s understanding of the relation of these two realities. The 
adjectives for mind and soul are critical. He speaks of a pure mind 
and a gentle soul. The mind is what is used for contemplation and 
knowledge, of which the following proverbs will speak. For con- 
templation and knowledge it must be pure. A human being’s 
mind is found in a soul. That soul must be gentle for the mind to 
be pure. Thus, gentle here serves as the term that summarizes the 
whole of praktiké. Its position here at the text’s turning point 
images the absolutely critical importance of gentleness in the 
monk’s coming to knowledge. 

M 108 speaks of the wise man. It has been observed that wis- 
dom is a partner virtue with prudence and that their work is in 
the rational part of the soul. Prudence’s work is directed toward 
praktiké, whereas the role of wisdom is directed toward knowl- 
edge. Likewise, it was observed that M 105 introduces prudence 
(and thus the rational part of the soul) into the text at the end of 
a development that intertwines the concupiscible and irascible 
parts of the soul. M 108’s mention of the wise man picks up on 
all of this. The other virtues have been established, and this fact 
has been summarized in the expression “gentle soul.” Now the 
mind can benefit from the virtue of wisdom, whose role is “the 
contemplation of the reasons of the corporeals and incorporeals” 
(TP 89). M 108 says that the wise man will search the reasons of 
God. “The reasons of God” were mentioned in the very first line 
of Ad Monachos, “Heirs of God, listen to the reasons of God.” The 
meditation on the text has taken the reader along the road of 
many virtues that are necessary in order for one truly to contem- 
plate the reasons of God. That road having been traveled, the text 
returns now to the expression “reasons of God” as if to make a 
new beginning or really to enter onto a new level, the level that 
was promised in the very first proverb. It is this new level that is 
offered in the proverbs that follow. 

M 109 introduces two terms that belong to this new level: 
knowledge and contemplation. Knowledge, of course, has already 
been mentioned at many points, but this is the first appearance 
of contemplation, a word that Evagrius uses frequently in his 
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writings.!?> The significance of the present proverb is the intro- 
duction of the terminology at this point in the text. With negative 
expressions, the proverb speaks of their vital importance. In the 
style of the biblical author of Proverbs, Evagrius makes a com- 
parison that shows the absurdity of someone who thinks knowl- 
edge and contemplation unimportant. !*4 

M 110 expresses the hierarchy of types of knowledge so char- 
acteristic of Evagrius’s understanding of this dimension of the 
monastic life. The proverb presents knowledge of the Holy Trin- 
ity as being beyond all other forms of knowledge. Again in the 
style of biblical proverbs, the first line says that it is better than 
knowledge of the incorporeals; the second line, that contempla- 
tion of the Trinity is beyond the reasons for the aeons. Thus two 
types of knowledge are ranked lower than the Trinity here, knowl- 
edge of the incorporeals and knowledge of the worlds to which 
they are assigned. 

The progress of the movement of these first four proverbs of 
the new section is worth observing. M 107 presents strong poetic 
images for the mind. M 108 adds the virtue particularly suited for 
the realm of knowledge: wisdom. M 109 introduces the terminol- 
ogy of contemplation and knowledge. M 110 uses this terminology 
to express the hierarchy in levels of knowledge, focusing on the 
supreme value of knowledge of the Trinity. The levels of knowl- 
edge that lead up to knowledge of the Trinity are the subject of 
many of the following proverbs, but the last proverb of the move- 
ment, M 136 (M 137 being considered a conclusion to the whole), 
leaves the reader with what has been suggested in these opening 
four, namely, the mind presented before the Holy Trinity. 


123 Evagrius tends to distinguish the terms knowledge and contemplation even 
while closely associating them. A. Guillaumont observes that when it is a question 
of knowledge of created things, the preferred word is contemplation, reserving 
knowledge tor knowledge of God himself ("Un philosophe au désert,” 50). Yet this 
is a tendency more than a hard and fast rule. In M 109 the terms seem to be used 
synonymously, and in M 110 contemplation is used both for the Trinity and for the 
incorporeals. M 136 likewise speaks of knowledge of the incorporeals. This ten- 
dency is not reserved to Ad Monachos; see also In Prov 1:1 (G 2). 

'24 See Index to Scriptural Citations and Allusions. For comparisons very 
similar to the present, see Prayer 64 and G 5, where in both cases the sort of com- 
parison is made of someone who wishes to enter knowledge but is still troubled 
by anger. 
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BLOCKS TO KNOWLEDGE: 
GENTLENESS VERSUS IRASCIBILITY (M 111 TO M 114) 


The dividing line between M 110 and M 111 is not sharp. M 
111 could be well pondered in conjunction with the movement 
identified from M 107 to M 110. The text comes back to gentle- 
ness from M 107 and presents a different image in association 
with it: the gray hair of old men. With this return to gentleness 
M 107 and M 111 can be seen as forming inclusions based on gen- 
tleness around the three proverbs in between. Then the beautiful 
language of wisdom, contemplation, and knowledge is seen sur- 
rounded by the images of morning star, palm tree, and (very con- 
cretely now!) the gray hair of old men. All of these are images of 
gentleness. And because they are, they are likewise “knowledge of 
truth.” 

Yet M 111 also signals the start of a new development which 
concerns gentleness and expressions of its opposite. In the text of 
Ad Monachos up to the turning point many different dimensions 
of praktiké were touched on in the various proverbs. In those that 
remain, only the theme of gentleness (treated by means of the 
various expressions that have been noted for it) and the theme of 
true versus false teaching are interlaced among the other 
proverbs that are meditations on knowledge itself. It is to be 
noted that the first strand woven here is with gentleness. It is one 
more indication of the critical position in which Evagrius holds 
it. The issue is critical for Evagrius because gentleness will make 
the difference in whether the monk will arrive at true knowledge 
or fall into false knowledge.!2° 

M 112 moves this theme forward by contrasting a youth with 
the old men mentioned in M 11]. An old man is not automati- 
cally gentle (cf. G 31). And so important is gentleness that a gen- 
tle youth—one might not expect much from a youth—would be 


125 True versus false knowledge is the subject of the major chain in this por- 
tion of the text, M 123 to M 13]. This position on gentleness and its relation to 
knowledge is a major theme in the Gnostikos. A number of its chapters stress its 
importance; see G 4, 5, 8, 10, 31, 32, 47. In two chapters Evagrius explains that 
the sin of the knower, false knowledge, does not come about from a failure in 
intelligence but from being subject to anger and the irascible or some other pas- 
sion. Cf. G 4, 43. 
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better than an old man. The old man spoken of here is small- 
souled and angry. He is the opposite of gentleness itself, which 
was described in the gray hair of the previous proverb. The 
proverb is tightly constructed and finds its links to M 111 by 
means of the language of old versus young, and small-souled and 
angry versus gentleness. 

M 113 and M 114 develop the theme of anger in the direc- 
tion of several specific issues: scandalizing others, agitating the 
church, and resisting a priest. Strong verbs (scandalize, irritate, 
agitate, resist) tie the single lines of the proverbs tightly together 
into a same mood. Placing these specific manifestations of being 
small-souled or angry at this point in the text is Evagrius’s way of 
indicating that there can simply be no access to knowledge for 
persons who commit such offenses. 

Only the first of the four proverbs considered here mentions 
knowledge specifically, but it should be clear that the label of this 
section, “Blocks to Knowledge,” is justified, and this for three rea- 
sons. The first concerns the point of placement of these proverbs 
in the text. The talk all round is talk of knowledge. Second, the 
talk here is also of gentleness and its opposites; and by this point 
in the text it is clear that gentleness has a very special relation to 
knowledge. !*’ Its opposites have the capacity to block knowledge. 
“Irascibility scatters knowledge” (M 35). Third, the punishments 
mentioned here in Evagrius’s warnings are typical of the lan- 
guage he uses when he speaks of someone who will not enter into 
knowledge, a language strong and vivid. !28 


‘THE SWEETNESS OF KNOWLEDGE (M 115 To M 117) 


M 115 presents the pleasing image of honey, an image of 
knowledge, in contrast to the rough images of M 113 and M 114. 


'26 The language here closely echoes Prov 14:29-30, where yaxpd@vuog and 
TPQvOvpLOoG are contrasted with OAryOyuyxos. Evagrius would expect the unspoken 
waKpo8ujoc and mpavi@vpoc to be heard in the meditation. 

127 The connection has been suggested in M 12, 31, 34, 53, 85, 99, 107, not 
to mention the many other proverbs that do the same in language closely associ- 
ated with gentleness. 

"8 Many examples are possible from Evagrius’s writings. To take examples 
only from Ad Monachos see M 10, 12, 22, 25, 42, 43, 62, 63, 75, 77, 88, 90, 106. 
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Honey has appeared in the text already in M 72 as the final 
proverb in the important development of ten proverbs at the cen- 
ter of the text. In M 72 the image of honey followed a proverb 
that spoke of clamor and blasphemy. That is, it followed a con- 
cern similar to the material found in M 114. Noticing this helps 
us to realize that M 115 offers more than some nice but vague 
biblical image for knowledge. The clamor and blasphemy of M 71 
have a specific reference to doctrinal error.!*9 It is similar to M 
114’s “agitating the church” and “resisting a priest.” Honey, and 
particularly its comb, is Evagrius’s image for correct doctrinal 
knowledge, which is the antidote to blasphemy or agitation in the 
church.!9° This meditation, which moves back and forth between 
M 114 and M 115, is already sounding the theme that is going to 
be taken up in earnest a few short proverbs hence in the major 
chain of this portion of the text, M 123 to M 131, which is very 
much concerned with true versus false knowledge. That concern 
is already unfolded here. The second line of M 115 adds to this a 
connection between knowledge and the Spirit himself. For Eva- 
grius the Spirit is the revealer of knowledge. !3! 

M 116 speaks of what is necessary to come to true knowl- 
edge, here identified at two of its levels, reasons of the incorpo- 
reals and reasons for the aeons. In each of its two lines the whole 
distance between the beginning of praktiké and the entry into 
knowledge is spanned. With a beautiful swiftness, the meditator 
passes from terms appropriate to praktike (honor and serve) to 
terms within the realm of knowledge. The formulation “Honor 
the Lord,” comes from the book of Proverbs, and Evagrius defi- 
nitely associates the expression with praktiké. “If it is ‘by breaking 
the law that one dishonors God’ (Rom 2:32), then it is clear that 


129 See below, pp. 303-4. 

130 See below, pp. 304-7, where this is developed in a more detailed exami- 
nation of M 72. For understanding how comb in M 115 has the dimension of right 
doctrine, the most important text in the discussion is In Prov 24:13 (G 270), dis- 
cussed below at p. 307 n. 172 where the distinction between honey and comb is 
between those who simply know how to derive some profit from the scriptures 
and those who know how to derive doctrine from the things spoken of there. 

131 On Evagrius’s precise and consistent use of the word spiritual to refer to 
the Holy Spirit and the Holy Spirit as the revealer of knowledge, see Bunge, 
Geistliche Vaterschaft, 37-38, and “The ‘Spiritual Prayer,’” 194-98. 
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by doing the law one honors God” (In Prov 7:1a [G 87]). In the 
scholion Evagrius does not develop the second part of the verse, 
but it seems to have inspired him in the composition of M 116. 
The verse reads, “My son, honor the Lord and you will be strong” 
(Prov 7:1). In M 116 this being strong is understood to be know- 
ing the reasons of the incorporeals. 

If M 115 showed that the Spirit has the role of revealing 
knowledge, M 116 shows that Christ likewise has the role of 
revealer. A scholion on a verse from Psalm 22 pictures the move- 
ment from praktiké to knowledge as a movement from being 
Christ’s servants to being his friends. “At one time Christ pas- 
tured the sheep as a shepherd. Now, henceforth as a friend he 
calls them friends and calls them to his table. For he says, ‘I no 
longer call you servants but friends.’ Fear of God makes someone 
a servant, but knowledge of the mysteries makes someone a 
friend” (In Ps 22:5 [PG 12:1264C]).!3? This is the same movement 
of M 116, from serving the Lord to the unveiling of mysteries. 

M 117 is a proverb that speaks of knowledge as the purpose 
of life, here expressed as the heart being placed on high. The 
image of a tree flourishing (or not) is used in the second line. For 
Evagrius, tree is a biblical word for the rational nature. He says 
this clearly in a chapter that moves in the same perspective as M 
117. “If rational natures bear the sign of trees and if trees grow 
in water, then rightly is knowledge said to be the spiritual water 
which flows from ‘the source of life’” (KG V, 67).158 Thus, with- 
out knowledge (water) the rational nature (tree) does not flour- 
ish.!94 The knowledge with which the rational nature flourishes 
is M 116’s reasons of the incorporeals and of the aeons. It is M 
115’s honey and its comb. It is being filled by the Spirit. 


'8? Recall that “fear of God” is the very beginning of praktike for Evagrius. 

'83 Evagrius also interprets tree as rational nature in In Ps 21:7. It is pre- 
sumed in KG V, 69. See below, pp. 314-15 for the interpretation of palm tree in 
M 107. j 

"34 Water and drink are images of knowledge also in Lt 2:2; 31; KG V, 67, 
69; In Prov 4:21 (G 51); 25:25 (G 316, with mention of gentleness) 30:4 (G 284); 
M 129. 
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CHRIST IN PRAKTIKE AND IN THE VARIOUS LEVELS 
OF KNOWLEDGE (M 118 To M 120) 


These three proverbs are often cited as an example of the 
way in which Evagrius divides the monastic life into praktiké, con- 
templation, and theology. They form a good text for illustrating 
that. But there is much more. These three proverbs are absolutely 
dense with possible directions for meditation. They manage to 
express with admirable succinctness so much of Evagrius’s teach- 
ing, not least of all his teaching about Christ, though this often 
goes unremarked by those who draw attention to this chain. For 
our present purposes, we shall observe how the chain itself is 
constructed, leaving for later in the study an examination of its 
contents. 

The proverbs could be described as being carefully and pre- 
cisely built. Virtually every word in each of the proverbs has its 
exact correspondence in the other two. Thus flesh of Christ corre- 
sponds to blood of Christ, and these together correspond to breast 
of the Lord. Next, virtues of praktiké corresponds to contemplation of 
created things, and these together correspond to knowledge of God. 
Then there are the verbs. Eats corresponds to drinks, and these to 
rests against. Finally, there are the “conditions” that each proverb 
describes. Passionless corresponds to wise, and these in turn to the- 
ologian. 

Within the single proverbs a correspondence is likewise 
established, no less precisely expressed. In each proverb the guid- 
ing image is some dimension of the Last Supper scene. In M 118 
Christ’s flesh is identified with the virtues of praktiké. This being 
established, the second line speaks of the condition one reaches 
if this flesh (these virtues) is eaten. One becomes passionless, 
Evagrius’s term for one of the goals of praktiké. In M 119 Christ’s 
blood is identified with the contemplation of created things. This 
being established, the second line speaks of the condition one 
reaches if this blood (this contemplation) is drunk. One becomes 
wise, Evagrius’s term for this level of contemplation. In M 120 the 
breast of the Lord is identified with the knowledge of God, that 
is, with the very highest level of knowledge. This being estab- 
lished, the second line speaks of the condition one reaches if he 
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rests against this breast (this knowledge). One becomes a theolo- 
gian, Evagrius’s term for the goal of all knowledge. !°° 

Not only is there correspondence in the terminology of the 
proverbs; a progress is also marked, a progress expressed with 
each of the terms. Thus, as Evagrius consistently teaches, the 
virtues of praktiké lead to the contemplation of created things, 
and this contemplation leads to the knowledge of God. Passion- 
lessness opens the way to wisdom, and this leads on to theology. 
The movement from flesh to blood to breast or from eating to 
drinking to resting against is a movement toward an ever greater 
intimacy with Christ. 

Perhaps no other chain in Ad Monachos is as tightly packed as 
this and so rich with meaning. Perhaps no other proverbs exhibit 
quite such economy in expression. In three two-line proverbs 
every major phase of the journey to the knowledge of God is 
offered for meditation. Each phase is expressed in its most basic 
terminology. And each phase is placed in the tightest possible 
relationship with Christ, more specifically, with some particular 
dimension of the incarnate Lord. Not even a verb is used to 
express this relationship, simply “flesh: virtues,” “blood: contem- 
plation,” “breast: knowledge.” The role of Christ is placed 
squarely in the process from beginning to end. He himself is the 
life of praktiké. He himself 7s contemplation. He himself is the 
knowledge of God. The beginning of the monastic life is depen- 
dent on Christ. Its final goal is equally dependent on him, indeed 
on intimacy with him. The whole timbre of the chain is sounded 
in a eucharistic key, which is to say that Evagrius is guided by sym- 
bols from the church’s central mystery in his understanding of 
the role of Christ in his own monastic journey and in that of his 
fellow monks. The mystery of the Eucharist itself may account for 


185 We have had ample opportunity in this study to become used to the idea 
that passionlessness is Evagrius’s expression for the goal of praktiké and that wis- 
dom is an expression suited to the contemplation of corporeals and incorporeals. 
We are less used to what the terms theologian and theology mean for Evagrius. How- 
ever, we have at least encountered the term in a text that is consistent with the way 
in which Evagrius uses the term. Theology is the goal of knowledge. See TP Pro- 
logue, 8; cf. TP 1, 84 and Prayer 60. For more on this, see the extended com- 
mentary on M 120 in Part Four. 
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the tight conjunction expressed between Christ and the phases of 
the monastic life as well as accounting for the tone of intimacy in 
which the chain finishes. Only by resting against the breast of the 
Lord can one know God, can one be a theologian. 


PRAKTIKE AND KNOWLEDGE WITH LOVE AS THE LINK 
(M 121 To M 122) 


These two proverbs add a sort of flourish to the strong and 
beautiful chain on Christ that has just finished. The three prov- 
erbs of that chain moved from praktiké to the very knowledge of 
God. M 121 adds to this meditation the concrete image of actual 
monks (yvwotiK0¢ Kai mpaKxtiKdc) embodying these stages of the 
monastic life. Their meeting each other has a wonderful sense of 
mystery in the thought that between the two of them, the Lord 
himself is found.!°® This repeats from a different perspective a 
key idea of the previous chain—the presence of Christ in every 
phase of the monastic journey. Thus, there are two links by which 
M 121 is joined to M 118-20: the same joining of praktike and 
knowledge, the same presence of the Lord. Now the presence of 
the Lord is mediated through accomplished monks. 

M 122 continues in this same vein of bringing together the 
two principal parts of the monk’s journey. Love is the goal of 
praktiké and the way to knowledge.!9” Treasure refers to knowl- 
edge.!98 What is significant is finding at this point once again the 
term love. The proverb virtually equates love with knowledge, not 
by losing the distinction between them but by putting them in so 


136 Much of the literature of the desert is marked with a sense of the pres- 
ence of God in the meeting of monks one with another. It is tempting to wonder 
if in composing this proverb Evagrius might have had two of his most important 
monastic fathers in mind: namely, Macarius of Alexandria, who was for him a 
model of praktiké; and Macarius the Great, who was for him a model of knowl- 
edge. In any case, this proverb stresses strongly once again the close relation 
between praktiké and knowledge, and Evagrius owes this stress to his desert mas- 
ters. On the whole theme, see Bunge, “Evagre le Pontique et les deux Macaire.” 

137 Cf, M 3 and M 67 and the significant positioning each receives in the 
text. 

138 For other instances of the term treasure associated with knowledge, see M 
25 and M 87, both of which also concern love. See also Lt 47:1 and Lt 61 with 
notes by Bunge in Briefe, 365, 378. 
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close a relation that it is clear that one leads naturally to the 
other. The proverb attributes this to the grace of the Lord, and 
this is precisely the other dimension of the theme that is being 
brought to the fore again and again now. Christ is the author of 
the monk’s progress in praktiké and in knowledge. !39 

M 123 opens a new theme and is the first member of a long, 
carefully constructed chain. Before going on to that, a reprise will 
help us to keep our bearings in the text. 


REPRISE (M 107 TO M 122) 


M 107 was identified as a definite turning point in the text. 
It presented striking images for a pure mind in a gentle soul. By 
using this kind of language in such an important proverb Eva- 
grius wished to accent the critical importance of gentleness in the 
mind’s turning itself toward knowledge. There followed several 
proverbs (M 108 to M 110) in which a number of terms associated 
with the realm of knowledge were introduced. This is what char- 
acterizes the turning point. It is a turn toward meditation on 
knowledge, which will be sustained until the end of the text. 
Knowledge was ranked in a hierarchy, with knowledge of the 
Trinity placed in the uppermost position (M 110). 

Significantly, after this “introduction” of knowledge and the 
terminology associated with its various levels, the first theme to 
unfold is the relationship of gentleness to knowledge (M 111-14). 
Things that are opposed to gentleness (anger, irritation, agita- 
tion, etc.) were presented as blocks to knowledge. Having warned 
against these, the text turned back to a meditation on the excel- 
lence of knowledge and expressed again several of its dimensions 
(M 115-17). The relation between praktike and knowledge is 
introduced here as well as the Lord’s role in both (M 116). 

There followed a dense and intricate chain showing Christ’s 
role in the progressive movement from praktiké through lower 


139 In addition to the presence of Christ in M 118-20:and the observation 
of the way in which this leads into the Lord's presence in M 121 and M 122, it 
should also be noticed that M 116 speaks of the Lord’s role in unveiling the rea- 
sons for the aeons and this after the admonition to honor and serve him. 
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forms of knowledge to the highest form of all (M 118-20). Medi- 
tation on this chain is meant to leave the reader with a deep sense 
of the intimacy with Christ that the monastic journey brings. 
Though these three proverbs definitely form a unit in their own 
right, the proverbs that follow do not abruptly present some new 
theme. Rather, they spring out of it, as it were, with the image of 
two monks meeting, one representing praktiké and the other 
knowledge. The Lord is standing between them. M 122 finishes 
the movement by representing love (once again!) as the hinge 
between praktiké and knowledge. 


WISDOM AND PRUDENCE VERSUS FALSE KNOWLEDGE 
(M 123 To M 131) 


This lengthy chain is a stinging indictment of false knowl- 
edge. It is the longest single chain of the whole text, containing as 
well the longest proverb. Its length and its position here in the 
last major movement of the text, virtually bringing it to a conclu- 
sion, are an indication of the importance of Evagrius’s concern 
against false knowledge. The reader has just completed a medi- 
tation on the way in which grace from the Lord leads from the 
virtues of praktiké to theology. The meditation has been rich, 
beautiful, and dense. Now the reader is warned. Between praktiké 
and the heights of theology (here understood as the highest 
union with God, no longer involved with any sort of discursive 
thinking), there are many ways in which the monk can go astray. 
In general, the first movement of the text often warned against 
the ways in which one can go astray in the practice of the virtues. 
But there are also false paths in what concerns knowledge, and 
the present chain is warning against these.!*° 

To examine the movement of this carefully designed chain, it 
is helpful to first observe that there is an overarching structure to 
the whole. Noticing this makes it easier to follow the flow of the 
proverbs one by one. 


140] have already suggested, for example, that Evagrius’s concern to join 
love to temperance can in part be seen to stem from the failure of gnostic ascetics 
to join these two virtues. This failure both stems from false doctrinal positions 
and gives rise to them. See Stroumsa, “Ascése et gnose.” 
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The central beams around which this chain is built are the 
partner virtues of prudence and wisdom."*! M 123 introduces the 
two terms, devoting one line to wisdom, the other to prudence. 
M 131, the last proverb in the chain, does the same. It is this, in 
fact, that enables the identification of these and the intervening 
proverbs as a unit. Especially interesting from the structural point 
of view is the mention of these two virtues in M 126 in the state- 
ment against false teachers: “There is no prudence and there is 
no wisdom in their teachings.” This statement falls in the exact 
middle of that long proverb, there being seven lines on either side 
of it. It also falls at the exact middle of the whole chain, counting 
the total lines of the member proverbs. So, it can be said in a 
quite literal way that the central message of this chain is that 
“there is no prudence and there is no wisdom in their teachings.” 
The structure is a perfect chiasm. Around these central beams of 
the structure other specific ideas are made to rest. We turn to the 
unfolding of themes in the proverbs one by one. As heretofore in 
this part of the study, our task at this point is only to identify the 
way in which these ideas are interlaced in the chains.'** 

As already mentioned, M 123 introduces the two terms with 
which the central message of the chain will be formed—wisdom 


141 The significant role that these two virtues played in the important chain 
at the very center of the text (M 63-72) has already been observed. 

142 T have not chosen any of the proverbs of this chain for particular com- 
ment in Part Four for reasons of space and because this theme has already been 
well studied by Bunge. His “Origenismus-Gnostizismus” is directly relevant to the 
material found in M 123-31, especially pp. 28-32, which comment on some of 
these proverbs. In this study Bunge shows that “false knowledge” (see M 126 but 
also M 43) is a watchword in Evagrius with a very specific focus of doctrinal con- 
cerns. He interprets the proverbs of this chain against the background of specific 
occurrences in Evagrius'’s life in which he was involved in refuting a false gnosis 
among the monks of the Egyptian desert and in the Jerusalem Mount of Olives 
community to whom he thinks Ad Monachos is likely addressed. In addition to this 
important article, Bunge’s Briefe as well as his Geistliche Vaterschaft are useful for 
forming a picture of Evagrius’s thoroughgoing concern against false knowledge 
and false teachers. The Evagrian text that especially shows this is the Scholia on 
Proverbs. In my remarks on this chain I will amplify my notes somewhat in order 
to guide the reader to particularly useful parts of Bunge’s work, and I will also 
draw attention to other Evagrian texts that would be useful in further study of the 
proverbs of this chain. 
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and prudence. Further, it introduces the image of demons and 
speaks about their dogmas and crafty ways. Demons are another 
key thread to this chain. After being mentioned here, they are 
designated as “angels of death” in M 125. They can be associated 
with the “lawless men” of M 126, which also speaks explicitly of 
demons and calls them enemies of the Lord. Wisdom and pru- 
dence must know all about the demons and their ways. Various 
demons specialize in causing particular types of problems, and 
wisdom and prudence would know about them all. “Among the 
demons some are opposed to the practice of the commandments; 
others are opposed to the reasons of nature, and others are 
opposed to the reasons which concern the divinity, because also 
the knowledge of our salvation is made up of these three things” 
(KG I, 10).!#3 Thus, in M 123 Evagrius opens a chain in which he 
wishes to speak of false knowledge. He does this by mentioning 
demons and the two virtues that most protect against the 
demons, who will be shown, as the chain unfolds, to be the real 
authors of false knowledge. 

M 124 returns to the theme of fathers, which was developed 
and located in so central a position above (M 88-92). It speaks of 
their dogmas and calls them holy, contrasting them thereby with 
the dogmas of the demons mentioned in M 123. Then these dog- 
mas of the (monastic) fathers are put in direct relation to bap- 
tismal faith, indicating that Evagrius thought of his and other 
monastic teachings as a way of life that develops out of this bap- 
tismal faith.'44 The monk is advised neither to abandon the faith 


143 For another example of demons specializing, see G 31. 

144 An important contribution that Bunge has made to Evagrian studies con- 
cerns the many places where he draws attention to Evagrius’s concern for the faith 
of the church. If the goal of monastic life as conceived by Evagrius is knowledge, 
there is no knowledge for him that does not rest on the faith of the church, often 
called by him “right faith.” And right faith means especially correct doctrine con- 
cerning the Trinity. So Bunge, Geistliche Vaterschaft, 57, citing many texts in sup- 
port of this. For Evagrius’s spirituality as coming from the grace of baptism, see 
Bunge, Das Geistgebet, 62-73. That Evagrius puts the teaching of the monastic way 
in relation to baptismal faith is taken for granted in virtue of his being a part of 
the desert tradition. So Bunge, Briefe, 126, citing M 124 along with V 54, TP 81, 
and Lt 17. Faith, put at the base of the ladder of the virtues, as in M 3, means for 
Evagrius the faith of baptism. See Bunge, Briefe, 128. 
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of his baptism nor to thrust off the spiritual seal (oopayic). This 
refers to the sealing that occurs at Christian initiation, and with 
this expression Evagrius wishes to refer specifically to the Holy 
Spirit (cf. M 115).!4° This faith and the Holy Spirit are necessary 
for the monk to come to true knowledge, here expressed as the 
Lord coming into the soul. They are necessary to protect the 
monk from the demons, this protection here expressed as being 
covered on the evil day. 

Up to the turning point in M 107 there has been much talk 
about demons of various kinds.!#° Given the fact that, according 
to KG I, 10 cited above, there are demons who make trouble for 
true knowledge, it is not surprising that Evagrius should express 
his concerns about orthodox faith interwoven with images of 
demons. In the first line of M 124 Evagrius has closely followed 
the biblical text of Prov 22:28, “Do not lay to the side the bound- 
aries of this age (Opta aia@via) which your fathers laid down.” His 
comment on that text is much in the same line as M 124, and it 
is worth quoting here, for it demonstrates that Evagrius’s concern 
with right faith cuts across the issues of the life of praktike and 
into specific doctrinal concerns. He says, 


He who lays aside the boundaries of piety changes them either into 
superstition or into impiety, and he who lays aside the boundaries 
of courage turns them into either rashness or cowardice. One 
should think the same about the other virtues and the dogmas and 
the faith itself. This should be especially observed concerning the 
Holy Trinity. For he who does not recognize the divinity of the 
Holy Spirit undoes his baptism. And he who gives to others the 
name of God introduces gods, in the plural! (In Prov 22:28 [G 
249]) 


The dogmas of the demons about which Evagrius is speaking now 
in Ad Monachos are quite specifically heretical doctrines, as the 
following proverb makes clear. 


145 On Evagrius’s precise and consistent use of the word spiritual to refer to 
the Holy Spirit, see Bunge, Geistliche Vaterschaft, 37-38, and “The ‘Spiritual 
Prayer,” especially 194-98. 

'48 Demons are mentioned explicitly in M 23, 52, 62, and 73; but it is to be 
remembered that talk of evil thoughts is talk about demons, and the mention of 
any specific evil thought is also talk about demons. 
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M 125 specifies that the teaching being spoken of is that of 
heretics, and these are called angels of death, another term for 
demons.'*’ Another of the scholia on Proverbs shows how the 
work of these death-dealing demons spans the whole movement 
from the trouble demons cause in praktiké to the trouble they 
cause in regard to heresy. The biblical text upon which Evagrius 
is commenting is, “War is carried out by knowing how to pilot” 
(Prov 24:6).!48 He says, 


Those who shipwreck in what concerns the faith make war against 
spirits adverse to theology [i.e., demons] without knowing how to 
pilot. It is possible to sav the same about each virtue, for there are 
shipwrecks in chastity and in love and in generosity. Likewise there 
is a shipwreck for each dogma of the catholic and apostolic 
Church. So, if war with the adversaries is carried out by knowing 
how to pilot, then our life on earth is a naval battle. (In Prov 24:6 
[G 266])'49 


This is the kind of battle to which Evagrius is summoning the 
monk here in Ad Monachos in urging upon him the virtues of wis- 
dom and prudence as a means of avoiding the death which the 
teaching of heretics brings. Having prudence and wisdom is 
“knowing how to pilot.”!°° As the next proverb shows, the 
heretics are those who offer “false knowledge.” Such teachers are 
a concrete and specific concern for Evagrius.!°! 

M 126 is the longest proverb of the entire collection, and it 
is a relentlessly sounded warning against such teachers and their 
false knowledge. Like M 1 and M 73, it begins with the invitation 
to listen to the advice of the father. Strong words and images are 


47 Cf. Prayer 95, which speaks of demons appearing as angels and trying to 
convince the one to whom they appear into thinking that they are holy angels. The 
expression “angel of death” comes from Prov 16:14. 

148 The Greek text reads, eta KuBEpvnoems yivetar moAELOG, 

149 Géhin cites other texts where shipwreck is an image for false doctrines 
and heresies (SC 340, 360-61). See also TP 84 and In Ps 141:4. 

150 Recall also the “war” imagery with which Evagrius defines prudence in 
TP 89, namely, as a virtue in the rational part of the soul that directs all the oper- 
ations against the demons. 

151 See Bunge, “Origenismus-Gnostizismus,” 30, where the flow of Ad Mona- 
chos at this point is studied and many references to Evagrius’s writings are offered 
which help to identify his specific concern. 
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used for the false teachers and their false knowledge. These 
images are strung together one after another, giving the proverb 
momentum. The tension builds in it throughout; from one line to 
the next this strong vocabulary flows: lawless men, traps, snares, 
false knowledge, dark teachings, venom of asps, no prudence and 
no wisdom, evils, enemies, demons, no light.!°* 

A more personal note than usual sounds in this proverb. In 
the invitation to listen, Evagrius, borrowing his text from Prov- 
erbs 5:7, says, listen to me. Then he appeals to his personal expe- 
rience with such false knowledge and its teachers. He has spoken 
with them often. He has tracked down their dark teaching.©? He 
has visited them in the desert. There is evidence elsewhere in the 
monastic literature to give us a fuller idea of the kind of experi- 
ence Evagrius may be referring to in this proverb. Palladius tells 
stories of his former teacher such that one can think that Eva- 
grius appealed to his personal experience with good reason.!°4 
Palladius praises Evagrius for his discernment of spirits, and by 


152 These images are all scriptural and are used by Evagrius elsewhere. For 
example, the meaning of “lawless men” is clarified by In Ps 118:15, where Eva- 
grius refers the term to those who promise to teach the knowledge of God from 
a worldly wisdom. In In Ps 141:4 Evagrius speaks of enemies laying traps through 
heresy. “False knowledge” comes from ] Tim 6:20, and wherever he mentions this, 
there is always implied the knowledge of the truth spoken of in 1 Tim 2:4. For the 
way in which these verses from 1 Timothy stand behind all of Evagrius’s talk about 
true and false knowledge, see Bunge, “Origenismus-Gnostizismus,” 31. The image 
of snares comes from Ps 139:4, that of the venom of asps from Ps 13:3; 139:3. 

153 Note that the expression “track down” is the same as was used of pru- 
dence in regard to the demons in M 123. 

164 See Bunge, “Origenismus-Gnostizismus,” 26ff., where Bunge examines 
M 126 in conjunction with the story in LH 38:11 in which three demons who are 
heretics appear to Evagrius and are confounded by him. Bunge especially focuses 
on this story as it is recounted in a longer version in the Coptic Life. He thereby 
draws three conclusions from M 126. First, the teachers of a false knowledge were 
threatening the monks to whom Evagrius addressed the work. Second, Evagrius 
himself met and argued with such teachers. Third, the real fathers of such teach- 
ings are demons. On Evagrius’s attitude to the heretical strife in his time and on 
his involvement with Origenism at the end of the fourth century, see also, Bunge, 
Briefe, 59, with n. 166 as well as the suggestive remarks with which he concludes 
his study, “Evagre le Pontique et les deux Macaire,” 359-60. 
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this he means not only the evil spirits who excite the passions but 
also those which lead into doctrinal error.!5° 

The image of demons with which the proverb concludes can 
recall the strong demonic images of M 62, the proverb on pride, 
which spoke of demons bringing the soul low and fluttering 
around the monk in the air. To be reminded of this image of the 
demon of pride as M 126 closes is no accident. This demon, 
according to Evagrius, stands behind much theological strife.!°° 
In any case, this long and forthright proverb leaves no doubt 
about where Evagrius stands on teachings different from those of 
the monastic fathers and the faith of the church.!5? 

After this long proverb, the chain completes itself with five 
more proverbs of two lines each. The first of these, M 127, acts 
as a two-line summary of the fifteen lines of M 126. Having stated 
his warnings so vividly and at comparative length in M 126, Eva- 
grius can now simply say that the liar falls away from God and 
into evils. The image of the fall renders specific now the fall men- 
tioned in M 62, which I suggested could be brought to mind at 
the end of M 126. The Greek verbs in each line draw the contrast 
strongly between falling away (exneceitar) and falling into (€une- 
oeitat). One falls away from God and into evils. 158 


'55 See Bunge, Geistliche Vaterschaft, 29-30 with references. Note especially 
the fact that Palladius specifically says that he himself was saved from false knowl- 
edge by Evagrius (see p. 30 n. 24). 

'56 Cf. Ant VII, 17, 25, 56, on the relation between pride and false know!- 
edge. 

'57 These remarks on M 126 cannot close without specific attention being 
drawn to V 54 in its longer and authentic Latin version. The various studies of 
Bunge to which the notes above refer take this text frequently into account. I sim- 
ply wish to mention its importance here, especially as the closest parallel in the 
works of Evagrius to M 126 and the other surrounding proverbs. The text extant 
in the Greek version reads, “I have seen men corrupting virgins in dogmas / and 
rendering vain their virginity. / But you, daughter, listen to the dogmas of the 
Church of the Lord, / and let nothing else persuade you. / For the just shall 
inherit light, / but the impious shall dwell in darkness.” Then in the Latin and Syr- 
iac versions there follows a list of the dogmas which Evagrius thinks important. 
The Latin text is found in Wilmart, “Les versions latines des sentences d’Evagre 
pour les vierges,” 150. For the authenticity of the Latin and Syriac versions and 
for an analysis of their contents, see Bunge, “Origenismus-Gnostizismus,” 32-33. 

158 The use of the term neighbor also suggests that the issue of love is at stake 
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M 128 and M 129 are proverbs that contrast true knowledge 
with worldly knowledge. They would likely seem mysterious and 
strange to someone unacquainted with the way in which Evagrius 
thinks scripturally, but someone familiar with this procedure 
would either recognize the allusions and their meaning or be 
challenged to find them. By using scriptural language Evagrius 
can evoke much in few words. These two proverbs evoke Deuter- 
onomy 11:10-11, which is meant to guide and promote the med- 
itation. The passage reads, “For the land into which you enter to 
inherit is not as the land of Egypt, from which you came out, 
where they sow the seed, and water it with their feet, as a garden 
of herbs [kjmov Aayavetac]: but the land into which you enter to 
inherit is a land of mountains and plains; it shall drink water of 
the rain of heaven [Ek tod VETOD TOD OVpavod TieTta Vdwp].” 

Once again using the construction “better... than..., 
these two proverbs contrast images from Egypt with images 
meant to refer to knowledge. In line with the exegetical tradition 
to which he is heir, Evagrius consistently interprets Egypt as an 
image of the evils of this world and its ignorance.!°? Thus, in the 
first line of M 128, based on the Deuteronomy passage, igno- 
rance is symbolized as Egypt's garden of herbs; knowledge is the 
paradise of God.!©° In the second line two rivers are contrasted. 
The great river here is the Nile, which Evagrius also understands 
—not surprisingly—as a symbol of evil and ignorance on account 
of Jeremiah’s instruction not to drink its waters.!©! The river of 
the Lord, an image for knowledge, is contrasted with this.!©? 


” 


here. Recall M 43, which spoke of true and false knowledge in a context of love 
and hate. 

‘89 KG I, 83; IV, 64; V6, 88; VI, 49; In Ps 104:22; 135:6. For more examples 
of Evagrius’s applying this interpretive principle to the psalms, see Bunge, Geist- 
liche Vaterschaft, 70. 

'©° Hausherr (Lecons, 185) interprets M 128’s paradise as an image of gnosis 
and the herb garden as an image of the joys of this world. My remarks do not dif- 
fer much from his but perhaps permit the precision of seeing that the real con- 
trast presented in M 128 is between true and false knowledge. This precision is 
made possible by interpreting the proverb within its chain! Hausherr brings M 128 
and M 129 together with many other Evagrian texts in order to comment on 
Prayer 153, which speaks of counting prayer a greater joy than all others. 

16] Cf, Jer 2:18 as alluded to in KG I, 83; cf. Lt 7:2. 

'®2 The image of the river is one of the richest with which Evagrius describes 
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M 129 stays with this water image and the Nile and contrasts 
it with heavenly water, which alludes to the water of the rain of 
heaven in the Deuteronomy text, likewise an image for knowl- 
edge.!°? The specific mention of “wise men” continues the theme 
of “no wisdom in their teachings” of M 126. It may also indicate 
a subtle shift or addition in what this proverb is offering for med- 
itation, namely, not only a contrast of true knowledge with the 
false teachers of the desert, but also a contrast with worldly wis- 
dom. Such a contrast is drawn not infrequently in Evagrius, and 
one of its expressions is structured rather like M 128 and M 129. 
“The life of man is holy knowledge, and the mercy of the Lord is 
the contemplation of created things. Many of this age [moAAoi tod 
a@i@vog tovtov, cf. 1 Cor 2:8] have promised us knowledge, but 
‘the mercy of the Lord is better than life’” (In Ps 72:4 [PG 
12:1488C]; cf. KG VI, 22). In a way significantly similar to 
another major theme of Ad Monachos, when the Gnostikos draws 
this contrast between worldly knowledge and true knowledge, it 
is likewise pointed out that there can be no true knowledge with 
trouble in the irascible (G 4, 45). 

M 130 comes specifically again to the issue of pride. The 
allusion here is to the Lord’s own words, “He who exalts himself 
will be humbled” (Matt 23:12 and parallels; cf. M 96). This 
dominical saying is applied to the false teachers spoken of in this 
chain. Pride, defined in M 62 as saying “Powerful am I,” in the 
presence of God, can be a source of such false teaching. It is a 
desire to exalt oneself. The image of being brought low as if on a 
wheel is a variation of the falling away from God mentioned in M 
127 and of the image of being brought low mentioned in M 62. 

M 131 signals the close of the chain by its mention again of 
the virtues of wisdom and prudence. As they are stated in this 
proverb and consistent with how these virtues are discussed in 
Evagrius, prudence looks toward praktiké and is thus said to purify 
the heart. Wisdom looks toward knowledge and so is said to raise 
the heart up. 


knowledge. His use of this biblical image is discussed below in Part Four in the 


commentary on M 64. 
163 On water and drink as images of knowledge, see above, p. 134 n. 134. 
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VARIOUS LEVELS OF KNOWLEDGE LEADING 
TO THE Hoty Trinity (M 132 To M 136) 


After the long and perhaps even strenuous meditation on 
true and false knowledge, the whole collection comes to a quiet 
and awesome finish with five simple, rich proverbs of two lines 
apiece, each of which repeats for one final time some point 
related to various levels and terms for knowledge that have 
appeared elsewhere in the text. 

M 132, after the diatribe on false knowledge, seems now will- 
ingly to admit that true knowledge is not an easy thing to reach, 
not only because of false teachers but because of the difficult and 
mysterious nature of the questions themselves. !©4 These are dark 
and hard for the mind to reach, but the proverb also offers a 
promise: the man of praktiké will know them. Thus, as the text 
comes to its conclusion, it repeats here a theme that has occurred 
frequently throughout and was literally located in the center of 
the text (M 63 to M 72), namely, the relation between praktiké and 
knowledge. 

By speaking of purifying oneself, M 133 builds on this theme 
of praktiké in talk particularly suited to its goal.!®° The one who 
purifies himself will see intelligible natures. Then unable, it 
seems, to resist saying it one last time, Evagrius comes back to 
gentleness and its relation to knowledge. The turning point in the 
text at M 107 turned on the issue of gentleness. The first specific 
development in a chain after the opening chain of the block 
(M 107-10) concerned itself with gentleness (M 111-14). The 
theme has been touched on at regular points throughout the 
whole text, and now the text concludes with one final mention of 
it. The construction of the Greek text forms a chiasm (producible 
at least in part in the English translation) in which “intelligible 
natures” and “reasons of the incorporeals” lie immediately side 


164 Bunge’s discussion of the specific concerns of Evagrius when he uses the 
watchword “false knowledge” indicates that among his concerns are the issues that 
M 132 mentions, namely, providence and judgment. See “Origenismus-Gnostizis- 
mus,” 33-35. 

'© This understanding of purity is so consistent and frequent in Evagrius 
that reference to it is not necessary. Let it suffice here simply to note the theme 
in Ad Monachos: M 8, 44, 65, 97, 107, 131. 
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by side, sandwiched between the first and last words of the 
proverb, “purifies himself [xa®aipwv eavtov]” and “gentle monk 
[Hovaxog npatic].” It is as if to say that gentleness and purity must 
always surround knowledge. 

M 134 is a proverb directed against two specific doctrinal 
errors, such as would have been the reference in the previous 
chain on false knowledge. It is not surprising to see Evagrius 
place a proverb like this toward the end of his text. We saw above 
that if it is generally important to follow the teachings of the 
fathers and the church, “this should be especially observed con- 
cerning the Holy Trinity” (In Prov 22:28 [G 249]). 

M 135 offers the beautiful image of the heart growing larger 
under the influence of the various contemplations.!©® The rea- 
sons of providence and judgment, that is, knowing the why of 
God's creations and his intricate plan of salvation—these lift the 
heart up. When the reader savors the proverb by lingering with it 
some time, the sense it offers is one of a wonderful expansive- 
ness. There are worlds and contemplations and reasons, all these in 
the plural. They seem to invade the heart and in their greatness 
cause it to grow wider so that the meaning can be contained 
there. The movement in this invasion is ever upward. 

In M 136 this raised-up heart is now explicitly named mind, 
the original creation and the definitive object of salvation. The 
other levels of knowledge, the lesser contemplations, raise the 
mind to its last and greatest goal, the Holy Trinity itself. Of the 
Trinity, Evagrius is here characteristically lacking in details and 
silent, content just to mention it.!®” These five proverbs in their 
progression have mounted upward twice toward the Trinity, each 
time mentioning a movement from the reasons of providence 


166 The image of being enlarged is a favorite of Evagrius, occurring here in 
Ad Monachos for the only time. Cf. In Prov 1:20 (G 12); 18:16 (G 184); and espe- 
cially In Prov 22:20 (G 247), which reads, “He who has enlarged his heart by purity 
will understand the reasons of God, reasons which concern praktiké and natural 
contemplation and theology.” Géhin in his notes on In Prov 1:20 cites many ref- 
erences to the same theme in the Scholia on Psalms (see SC 340, 105). For Evagrius, 
heart is a scriptural code word not only for the soul, as in In Prov 25:26 (G 317), 
but also for the mind; see KG VI, 52, 84, 87. 

167 On the significance of this silence, see the commentary in Part Four on 


M 136. 
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and judgment to reasons of the incorporeals to the Trinity. The 
first mounting upward (M 132-34) warns of the difficulty with 
heresies and the importance of gentleness. The second (M 135-36) 
is a clean movement with the difficulties and dangers no longer 
mentioned. In this double movement passing twice through med- 
itations on the reasons of providence and judgment Evagrius has 
built into the finish of the meditation advice he received from 
Didymus the Blind. Evagrius reports Didymus as saying, “Exer- 
cise within yourself constantly the reasons concerning providence 
and judgment . . . , for almost everybody trips up on these” (G 48). 

M 136 and the whole collection end with an openness to a 
great mystery. In 136 proverbs the reader has circled and climbed 
through many levels of praktiké, passed dangerous demons, and 
heard of wonderful and mysterious contemplations. There has 
been a continual movement upward in the meditation. But at the 
summit of the climb, the reader is left now with a sense of things 
just beginning. The mind is presented before the Holy Trinity. 
And what might that mean! 


THE COLLECTION CONCLUDED (M 137) 


The whole collection is concluded simply and humbly. Eva- 
grius places his effort “in the Lord.” He identifies the genre as 
proverbs. He asks for prayers for his lowly soul. 


REPRISE (M 123 TO M 137) 


The dominant chain of the second block is the longest chain 
of the entire text and is a vigorous meditation on true versus false 
knowledge (M 123-31). Prudence and wisdom are the virtues 
that protect against false knowledge, something that in fact is ulti- 
mately the work of demons; and these virtues are the main struc- 
tural components of the chain. After this extended warning on 
the dangers of false knowledge, the text’s final movement is an 
upward ascent through various levels of knowledge culminating 
in knowledge of the Trinity (M 132-36). This is the point toward 
which the whole meditation drives. It finishes, it could be said, 
almost silently. The mind is presented before the Trinity, but of 
the Trinity itself nothing is said. At this point, it is hoped, the 
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meditating monk simply stands there in its presence. As he does, 
Evagrius asks that he be remembered in this “hour of prayer.” 


Conclusion to Part Two 


It may be useful in a sort of general reprise to pass in review 
briefly now the structure of the whole text that has been uncov- 
ered in the foregoing examination. We have seen that Ad Mona- 
chos is a text constructed with very careful attention to the order 
of the proverbs it presents for meditation. Having followed it 
through from beginning to end, we can see that this order follows 
the order of a monk’s spiritual progress as Evagrius conceives it. 
It begins with the first of the virtues, faith (M 3), and ends with 
the mind presented before the Trinity (M 136). This is a move- 
ment that passes from the practice of virtue in the life of praktiké 
to the enjoyment of knowledge across the various levels that lead 
to the Trinity. The bridge of passage between one realm and the 
other is love (M 3, 67). 

If knowledge of the Trinity is the goal of monastic striving, 
there is no way to reach this goal apart from the way that passes 
by love. Ad Monachos is an arrangement of proverbs whose order 
helps the monk to pass along this only way that leads to knowl- 
edge. The other virtues are important because they lead the 
monk to the supreme virtue of love. Within the first block, the 
meditation can be conceived in its first broad movements as 
attempting to interlace temperance and love, that is, virtue in the 
concupiscible part of the soul and virtue in the irascible part. It 
does this from a number of different angles. Regarding the con- 
cupiscible, it speaks of amounts of food and sleep, chastity, atti- 
tudes toward money. Regarding the irascible, it speaks of love, 
gentleness, forgetting injuries. These kinds of exercises can be 
considered as extending from M 3 to M 53. 

From M 54 to M 62 the text follows more closely for a while 
the last several evil thoughts in Evagrius’s list of eight principal 
thoughts. Thus, progressively, there are meditations on listless- 
ness, vainglory, and pride. It is only by constantly guarding 
against the dangers presented by these evil thoughts that a monk 
can hope to enter into the realm of knowledge. But having said 
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so, Evagrius moves the reader into that realm with a sustained 
meditation placed at the center of the text (M 63-72). The center 
of the text images what the center of the spiritual life is: the inex- 
tricable relation between praktiké and knowledge. At the center of 
this center is the key to the whole: virtue leading to love and love 
leading to knowledge (M 67). The chain finishes with a barely 
veiled reference to where the whole text will end: knowledge of 
God (M 72), knowledge of the Trinity (M 136). 

A new start in the text (M 73) begins a section symmetrically 
organized around the theme of the spiritual father. Fourteen 
proverbs (M 74-87) precede a central chain on fathers (M 88-92), 
and fourteen (M 93-106) follow it. The proverbs that surround 
the center speak of various angles of a brotherhood created 
around a father, and the second set of fourteen intertwines once 
again virtues in the concupiscible and irascible parts of the souls. 
The final two proverbs in the second set of fourteen (M 105-6) 
exercise the rational part of the soul and prepare the meditator 
for the text’s turning point. 

This turning point (M 107) is characterized by a shift in the 
type of meditations, all of which are now concerned with one or 
another dimension of knowledge, a concern that sustains itself to 
the very end. One virtue from praktiké continues to receive 
emphasis, a virtue introduced in the proverb that is the turning 
point. This virtue is gentleness, love’s most practical expression. 
After meditations on the basic terminology of the realm of 
knowledge (M 108-10) and warnings against not being gentle 
(M 111-14), the text develops the role of Christ in the journey 
toward knowledge in two closely related chains (M 118-20 and 
M 121-22). Then a long, strong chain insists on guarding against 
false knowledge and speaks of the wisdom and prudence that 
raise the heart up and purify it (M 123-31). This prepares the 
meditation for its final upward ascent through the various levels 
of knowledge climaxing in knowledge of the Trinity (M 132-36). 

This evidently intended and carefully designed structure 
does not emerge with a rapid reading of the text. Yet with slow 
meditation it does. Once a scent is found and followed, more and 
more secrets in the text begin to reveal themselves. Slowly the 
reader comes to realize the nature of the work that lies before 
him. It is an invitation to listen deeply, as deeply as possible, “to 
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the reasons of God.” It is a summons to practice, to the exercise 
of virtue. It is a road map that offers invaluable guidance through 
what otherwise may be uncharted territory, showing the paths 
that go around the crafty ways of demons and lead to the pas- 
sionlessness that has love as its child. With continued meditation 
it emerges as offering yet more. Its structure offers images of val- 
ues that must be held in careful balance: temperance and love, 
practice of virtue and enjoyment of the knowledge of God. The 
various centers around which parts of the text are organized sug- 
gest that their counterpart need be found in actual life: love and 
gentleness form a center of all the monk’s striving for knowledge, 
and no monk should ever imagine that he can come to knowledge 
without the guidance of a father. The text’s turning point and the 
tone that it thereafter maintains to the end is an image of what 
every monk who practices virtue may hope for: the beautiful con- 
templations that will enlarge the heart of the monk who is gentle. 
The text finishes with what is the monk’s last and best hope: the 
mind presented before the Trinity. 

I hope in this part of the study to have thrown these dimen- 
sions of Ad Monachos into clear relief and thereby to have indi- 
cated what is surely one of its most characteristic features. 
Discovering this structure is a major moment in hearing what Eva- 
grius is saying in this text. The structure itself is his message. Yet 
it is not the whole message. There remain the rich contents of 
each of the individual proverbs and the range of the meditations 
that these provoke. We turn to the individual proverbs in Part 
Four, but it should be clear now that an individual proverb is 
meant to be interpreted in part by the position it has in the text. 
This position adds to each proverb’s richness and leads the med- 
itations in directions that might not otherwise be traveled. 


Part Three 


Situating This Kind of 
Christian Literature 


Introduction 


I have wanted in this study to focus squarely on the text of 
Evagrius, trying to read it carefully in the context of the medita- 
tive environment in which it was designed to be read. The study 
to this point has, I hope, revealed a text remarkable for its capac- 
ity to evoke wide-ranging meditations in the monks to whom it 
was addressed. This is a range achieved both by the effective ways 
in which the proverbs are positioned in the text as parts of chains 
and by the power of the individual proverbs themselves. ! 

Focusing immediately on the text itself, as opposed to a 
lengthy preliminary effort to establish its more general context, 
was a methodological move designed to avoid a preclassification 
of the text. I wanted, for example, to avoid labeling it in advance 
as an elementary treatise among the Evagrian works or classify- 
ing it—another example—with writings devoted to praktiké as 
opposed to works devoted to knowledge. I did not want its evi- 
dent imitation of biblical proverbs to suggest that this work nec- 
essarily somehow stood outside the mainstream of Evagrius’s 
thought.” Free from such preconceptions, I think we have been in 
a position to discern that Ad Monachos is a text designed to let its 
reader discover deep levels of meditation within it, eventually to 
detect in its emerging structure an image for the whole journey 
of spiritual ascent from the first of the virtues to the heights of 
union with the Trinity. In all that lies hidden for discovery within 
it, it is hardly an elementary treatise. It is the mnemonic summary 
in biblical language of Evagrius’s entire vision of the spiritual life. 
The method of proceeding here has let this fact fall into relief. 

Now we are in a position to ask further questions about the 
nature of Ad Monachos. Where did such a text come from? Is 


! In Part Four we will meditate on individual proverbs, focusing more on the 
particular content than on the position in the whole. 

2 On cautions about classifying the works of Evagrius, see the section in the 
Introduction entitled, “The Relationship of Ad Monachos to Other Evagrian Texts.” 
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Evagrius unique in what he has created here? Is he the originator 
of a genre? How much has he relied on former precedents? 
Answering these questions will enable us to situate the text in its 
broader environment and can thereby offer further clues about 
the attitudes that are appropriately brought to the text if it is to 
be read as Evagrius would have intended. 

I propose to answer these questions in three stages, which 
from three different perspectives attempt to evaluate the precise 
nature of the sort of literature we find in Ad Monachos. The first 
stage considers the phenomenon of proverbs in human culture in 
general and in the biblical culture in particular, locating Evagrius 
broadly within this cultural stream. The second stage looks at the 
way in which this biblical culture functioned in fourth-century 
Egyptian monasticism, again locating Evagrius within this stream. 
This monastic tradition goes a long way toward explaining espe- 
cially the style and the effect of the individual proverbs Evagrius 
composed. The third stage looks in a different direction and 
attempts to draw closer to the structure of the whole text. It looks 
toward the spirit of ancient philosophy, the classical tradition in 
which Evagrius had been educated, and it finds there both atti- 
tudes and literary genres that for their part also go a long way 
toward explaining the literary shape of the text Evagrius created 
in Ad Monachos. 


Stage One: 
Proverbs in Human Culture and in the Bible; 
Evagrius in This Stream 


In this first stage we want to take account of the fact that Ad 
Monachos is a text written in the style of proverbs. The questions to 
be examined can be organized in three steps that proceed toward 
an ever closer focus on the nature of the proverbs in Ad Monachos. 
In the first step we look at proverbs in general; in the second, at 
proverbs in the Bible; in the third, at proverbs in Ad Monachos. 
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1. PROVERBS IN HUMAN CULTURE 


The basic genre of the text we have been studying is that of 
a collection of proverbs. Proverbs is Evagrius’s own word for what 
he has written (M 137), but even were it not, there could be no 
doubt that the sentences of Ad Monachos fall under such a classi- 
fication. It may be presumed that this form is no accident to the 
content Evagrius wishes to present. First, therefore, a basic ques- 
tion in assessing this sort of literature must be, What is the nature 
of a proverb and how does it function? Scholars of the biblical 
book of Proverbs likewise begin here. In order to locate Evagrius 
within both this general human phenomenon and its biblical 
shape, I follow here the work of one biblical scholar, J. M. Thomp- 
son, who approaches the question of biblical proverbs from the 
perspective of proverbs in general. His work is a solid digestion 
of a vast literature on the topic. 

Thompson’s discussion of the general phenomenon of 
proverbs in human culture begins with a definition, noting that 
we must content ourselves with a very general description.4 He 
cites Lord Russell’s concise and useful description: “The wisdom 
of many, the wit of one.” This points to three common features 
found in proverbs: (1) an arresting and inspired form (one); (2) a 
wide appeal and endorsement (many); and (3) content that com- 
mends itself to the hearer as true (wisdom). 

Thompson surveys the proverbs of many European cultures 
and finds that although forms vary considerably, there are certain 
aspects of form that continue to reappear and that also charac- 
terize the proverbs of other civilizations. Some of these are the 


3 Thompson, Form and Function of Proverbs in Ancient Israel. Obviously here 
it is not possible or even desirable to enter at length into the questions posed by 
a study of biblical proverbs in their own right. Our purpose is more simple: a sum- 
mary of the issues in order to see broadly how Evagrius is located among them. 
Following Thompson for both the human and biblical shape of the phenomenon 
has the advantage of profiting from the continuity his presentation offers. For 
other useful studies, see Williams, Those Who Ponder Proverbs: Aphoristic Thinking 
and Biblical Literature; and Neumann, ed., Der Aphorismus: zur Geschichte, zu den For- 
men und Méglichkeiten einer literarischen Gattung. 

4 Thompson, Form and Function, 17. For what follows, see pp. 17-34. 
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simple declarative statement or question, rhyme and meter, repe- 
tition, alliteration, assonance, similes, and metaphors. He notes 
that it would not really be useful to study proverbs on the basis of 
this or that particular form,> but he finds it significant that all 
these forms are forms typical of poetry. This suggests that the 
power of a proverb is akin to the power of the poem.® 

Poetry always places the interpreter on shaky ground. Yet if 
the text is poetry, the interpreter must enter on that ground. 
Authors turn to poetry when the nature of the content they wish 
to deliver requires it.’ A given content asks a certain rapport with 
the reader, and poetry has the capacity of establishing a particu- 
larly suggestive rapport. Thompson’s description of this is both 
accurate and suitably cautious: “It is impossible to state exactly 
what it is that happens in the human mind when it perceives the 
‘truth’ of a poem or of a ‘poetic proverb’, but that it happens few 
would deny. It is as though, within the depths of human con- 
sciousness, we perceived the proverb’s content to be true, not 
because of logical demonstration or even just its appeal to ‘com- 
mon sense’, but by the way in which it says what it has to say.”® 


5 That is, there does not seem to be a connection between the use of one or 
the other particular form and the delivery of some particular content. In general 
all these forms are given free play. 

® This is an important and suggestive connection. I agree with Thompson’s 
observation, and I have tried in many of my comments on the individual proverbs 
(Part Four) to treat their distinctive effect from the perspective of their poetic 
impact. See, for example, the comments on M 31, 53, and 107, but this perspec- 
tive has affected many more. 

7S, Langer, in her masterful work on a philosophy of aesthetics, Feeling and 
Form, claims that the nature of the content that inspires any art form, poetry 
included, is some insight and understanding about the emotional content of the 
world. In the case of poetry in particular, she suggests that the inspiration has to 
do with insight into the emotion that accompanies thought. To grasp the implica- 
tions of her claim requires a close following of her carefully developed arguments. 
I feel required to acknowledge here, however, that I am persuaded by her claims 
and in my interpretations of the various proverbs have tried to remain sensitive to 
the dimensions of the text that her approach throws into relief. In this part of the 
study, we face a more general question: What is it about the nature of Evagrius’s 
content that causes him to turn to a form closely akin to poetry? For Langer’s gen- 
eral theory, see Feeling and Form, 24-68. For the theory applied to poetry, see pp. 
208-35, 280-305. 

8 Thompson, Form and Function, 23-24. 
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Thompson has put his finger here on the secret of the power 
of both poetry and proverbs: the way they say what they have to 
say. The range of a poem’s or proverb’s impact is impossible to 
predict precisely because of a power that seems to emerge 
(“impossible to state exactly . . . but that it happens few would 
deny”) in a successful joining of form and content. In the good 
poem there is always a sense of “there is no other way to say it.” 
If there are metaphors, they needed to be these metaphors. If 
there are rhyme and meter, they needed to be these rhymes and 
this meter. If there is alliteration or assonance, the feeling and 
idea delivered would be different without them. 

Yet for all their similarities, proverbs and poetry cannot sim- 
ply be identified one with the other. The proverb is generally a 
nonliterary form, and this too is significant. It is a significance 
which, Thompson notes, we Westerners are inclined to overlook. 
We tend to overevaluate books and the printed page and are not 
particularly sensitive to the spoken word, particularly the senten- 
tious word.’ In cultures more sensitive to the spoken word, an 
oral form, easily remembered and transmitted, could carry great 
weight. These oral forms—proverbs in their various shapes— 
embody and make it possible to pass on the wisdom of a people. 
They are forms which by their use of poetic devices “convince the 
hearer in much the same way as poetry does. And also, like 
poetry, they must be spoken and heard in order to be fully appre- 
ciated.”!° 

Thompson then goes on to discuss the function of the 
proverb in human culture.!! He contends (appropriately, I think) 
that a proverb’s function is that of bearing philosophical insight. 
By philosophy he intends more than only the developed systems of 
Western thought. He means “the attempt of man to describe and 
understand the world in which he lives,”!? which includes issues 
of life and death, ethics, the gods, nature, and so on. Proverbs 
ought not be seen as only a primitive culture's attempts to deal 
with the meaning of life, a culture incapable of abstract thought. 


9 Tbid., 25. 
pe; 27: 
11 Thid., 27-34. 
12 Thid., 28. 
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This would be a mistaken preconception about both primitive cul- 
ture and abstract thought. Based on his examination of proverbs 
in many cultures, Thompson claims, “any consideration of 
proverbial material, even that of primitive peoples, displays what 
cannot but be seen as abstract thinking.” 

This understanding of proverbs is developed following a clas- 
sic study by W. O. E. Oesterley and T. H. Robinson.!* These 
authors speak of the aim of philosophy as “the unification of 
experience . . . the discovery of a single fact or principle with 
which all thé varied manifestations of the universe can be 
brought into accord.”!° They see the proverb as an effort of this 
aim for unification. A proverb, a wise man’s formulation, brings 
together into a single expression a host of observed interrelations 
between the human world and nature, between these and God. In 
doing so it may embody some law of nature or a rule of conduct 
or even (more deeply) cut to the very nature of reality in a way 
that can only be classified as metaphysical. 

Thompson adds to these insights of Oesterley and Robinson 
a consideration of the way in which creative insight comes into 
play in a proverb’s reaching its final form. Philosophy’s aim, as 
described by these authors, requires speculation and careful 
observation; but, Thompson maintains, that moment in which a 
collection of insights “gels” into a proverb is more than the end 
process of a particular line of thought. There must come a cre- 
ative and intuitive moment, and in this the creation of a proverb 
is once again like the creation of a poem. On this process, he cites 
J. F. Genung, who wrote at the beginning of the century: 


In a sense this manner of statement [the proverb’s] may be 
regarded not as a contrast to, but a vigorous condensation of, the 
typical line of reasoning; something like the enthymeme as distin- 
guished from the full syllogism. The conclusion is affirmed with 
uttermost emphasis; the process by which it is arrived at is left out. 
Between the analogy or sign which furnished the occasion and the 
full-orbed truth affirmed there is a gap for the reader or hearer to 


13 Thid., 28. 
'* 'W. O. E. Oesterley and T. H. Robinson, Hebrew Religion (New York, 1930). 
1 Tbid., 334, cited by Thompson, Form and Function, 29. 
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fill in; and so the latter is compelled to furnish the contribution of 
his own thought to the solution.!® 


This for me is a very convincing description of both the 
nature and function of a proverb. Its nature is a “vigorous con- 
densation” of a line of reasoning. Viewing the matter in this way 
helps us to avoid treating proverbs as merely primitive expres- 
sions of the capacity of the human mind. On the contrary, a 
proverb requires considerable ability to abstract. Its function, by 
means of this vigorous condensation, is not only to embody the 
truth but to provoke hearers to fill in a gap, to furnish their own 
contribution to the wisdom process. 

I think the foregoing discussion can lend valuable insight 
into the nature of Evagrius’s Ad Monachos; but before turning to 
that, I would like to follow briefly Thompson’s own application of 
this discussion to the biblical book of Proverbs. Evagrius is a cre- 
ator of proverbs, but he does so in the biblical style. Therefore, 
following Thompson’s discussion one step further before turning 
to Evagrius will prove useful for accurately assessing the nature of 
Ad Monachos. 


2. PROVERBS IN THE BIBLE 


The comments of Oesterley, Robinson, Genung, and Thomp- 
son on proverbs in general have all been made with a view toward 
discussing proverbs in the Bible. The same general drive toward 
the embodiment of a culture’s wisdom in such forms seems to 
stand behind Israel’s wisdom literature as well.!” However, a dis- 
tinction is to be drawn between the popular proverb in its oral 
form and the more polished literary aphorisms typical of the bib- 
lical book of Proverbs. In these latter there is an abundance of 
forms typical of Hebrew poetry, whose distinctive feature is the 
use of various types of parallelism.!® 


16 J. F, Genung, “The Development of Hebrew Wisdom,” The Biblical World 
42 (July-December, 1913): 19, cited by Thompson, Form and Function, 31. 

!7 For what follows, see Thompson, Form and Function, 59-84. 

18 The parallelism in Hebrew poetry is generally classified as antithetic, syn- 
onymous, synthetic, or comparative. These forms are discussed in any handbook 
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In discussing the function of Hebrew proverbs, Thompson is 
persuaded to describe it also as philosophical. He suggests, in 
fact, that in Hebrew proverbs there is an even more profound 
connection between content and form. The truth value of the 
Hebrew proverb is intimately connected with its poetic structure. 
In this he follows the studies of G. von Rad on wisdom literature, 
who observes that “[e]mpirical and gnomic wisdom starts from 
the unyielding presupposition that there is a hidden order in 
things and events—only, it has to be discerned in them, with great 
patience and at the cost of all kinds of painful experience. eo Tais 
is basically a reasoning by analogy, which presupposes a profound 
order and coherence in the universe such that wisdom proceeds 
by discerning in the order of nature a correspondence with the 
order of human relations and that, in their structures, these bear 
relationship to the divine order. The proverb-maker is telling us 
that order in one realm has some mysterious correspondence to 
order in another. 

The proverbs of the biblical book are distinguished by their 
polished literary nature. This observation is certainly applicable 
to the majority of the proverbs in the book, but scholars do not 
agree on how polished the structure of the book is, that is, its 
entire literary shape. Nevertheless, the book, at least in some of 
its parts, is more than a haphazard collection of individual 
proverbs. Some scholars, for example, Oesterley, see in chapters 


on the topic, and Thompson does not repeat what is generally known about it. 
Concerning the book of Proverbs, however, he does point to four particular types 
that frequently appear: (1) a couplet in which two synonymously parallel parts of 
the first stich stand in comparative parallelism with the climactic second stich 
(example from Prov 10:26: “Like vinegar to the teeth and smoke to the eyes, so is 
the sluggard to those who send him”); (2) the comparative type of better A than B; 
(3) the numerical proverb characteristic of Prov 30, which begins by stating one 
number less than the total number to be considered: (4) the second person form 
of address. All except the third type are represented in Ad Monachos. When Gress- 
mann first published his critical addition of Ad Monachos, in his most brief intro- 
ductory remarks he at least made the observation that the text was characterized 
by “die Neigung zum Parallelismus membrorum and zur antithetischen For- 
mulierung, wie in der hebraischen Spruchliteratur” (Gressmann, “Nonnenspiegel 
und Ménchsspiegel,” 152). 

'’ Von Rad, Old Testament Theology, 2:421, cited by Thompson, Form and 
Function, 70. 
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1-9 “short sections approximating to a miniature essay form.”2° 
Thompson himself observes that in chapters 10 to 22:16 practi- 
cally no arrangement is to be noted.?! P. Skehan claims that the 
book is arranged in groups of proverbs, the groups varying in 
length in such a way that when written out on a scroll, they would 
have created a visual image of the temple, Wisdom’s house of 
seven columns.2* 

Without needing to solve the many particular questions that 
a scholarly assessment of the book of Proverbs poses, our follow- 
ing of Thompson’s discussion of these various themes enables us 
to make a few simple observations about biblical wisdom litera- 
ture that will help to locate Evagrius in relation to it. The 
proverbs of the Bible share in the same dynamic as proverbs in 
other cultures. They are, however, a particular instance of this 
dynamic, an instance characterized by an especially profound 
relation between form and content. This form, which promotes a 
reasoning by analogy, has now in many cases a polished literary 
shape. Yet the function remains philosophical in the broadest 
sense of the term, requiring the reader’s own contribution to the 
process. 


3. EvAGRIUS: AN IMITATOR OF BIBLICAL PROVERBS 


Evagrius drank deeply from the springs of the Bible’s wis- 
dom literature.*? The foregoing remarks on the expression of 


20 Cited by Thompson, Form and Function, 84. 

21 Thid., 84. 

22 Skehan, “Wisdom’s House.” The theory relies on rearranging the place- 
ment of many verses. Prescinding from the debate over the value of this theory, 
for our purposes it is evidence that there is at least some structure in portions of 
the book. Evagrius, of course, could not have been influenced by such an alleged 
structure since he would not have known of Skehan’s rearrangement of verses! 
However, it is true that Evagrius created a sort of architectural image in the shape 
of his text, not of a visible temple with seven columns but nonetheless a sort of 
house for wisdom and knowledge. I must personally confess that though I was not 
convinced by Skehan’s argument, it did cause me to look in Ad Monachos for a sort 
of “architectural” structure, and it was such a search that helped me to detect 
many of the details of structure that I exposed in the examination of the various 


chains. 
23 The evidence has been presented throughout this study. It is no accident 
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wisdom in the form of a proverb, both in its general human 
dimensions and in its biblical shape, open certain perspectives 
that help us to evaluate the kind of text Evagrius created in Ad 
Monachos and to gain some sense of what he intended in creating 
such a text. 


General Dimensions 


Regarding the general dimensions of the phenomenon found 
across cultures, it is not too difficult to signal Evagrius’s place 
within this dynamic. He is a successful creator of proverbs with an 
effective poetic touch. His proverbs express “the wisdom of many, 
the wit of one.” His is the creative intuition that produces the 
arresting and inspired form (one). Yet he is formulating a teach- 
ing already traditional among the desert fathers (many). The con- 
tent commends itself to the hearer as truth (wisdom). 

In all three of these dimensions Evagrius makes his own con- 
tribution to the process of seeking out and expressing wisdom. Of 
the first dimension it could be said that in the creation of the 
form he is carving out a new path for a sort of Christian wisdom 
literature. Or, at least, he certainly has given an effective example 
of using biblical language to suggest in only a few words whole 
realms of detailed teachings on virtue and doctrine. Proverbs 
often rely on this capacity of a single word to evoke a host of asso- 
ciations. Evagrius has relied heavily on this approach and main- 
tained a very consistent vocabulary in order to promote it. To the 
extent that he relies on this, he is distinguished from previous 
Christian authors. 

Concerning the second dimension it could be said that in 
expressing the traditional wisdom learned from his desert mas- 
ters, he makes his own contribution as well. Like the gifted pupil 
who quickly becomes the pride of a school and soon after is 


that the present study quotes extensively both from the Scholia on Proverbs and the 
Scholia on Psalms. The reader need but glance briefly at the Index of Scriptural 
Citations and Allusions to see that many come from the book of Proverbs and 
other wisdom writings. We know also that Evagrius composed scholia on Ecclesi- 
astes, Job, and perhaps also the Canticle of Canticles, to mention only the wisdom 
literature on which he commented. 
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teaching and extending that school’s insights into new fields of 
research, Evagrius formulates and teaches, for example, the 
desert’s wisdom about demons in a way that certainly is the prod- 
uct of his own speculation and careful observation, even while 
being founded in an indispensable way on a teaching that pre- 
ceded him. This would be true, mutatis mutandis, for all the teach- 
ing that Evagrius formulates, whether in the realm of praktiké or 
of knowledge. 

Of the third dimension, content that commends itself as 
truth, Evagrius’s formulations ring with the sound of a hard-won 
wisdom, gained through personal battle with evil thoughts and 
personal experience in the heights of prayer. There is an author- 
itv here, attractively exercised. This teaching’s power to attract 
comes from the way it says what it has to say. This is not to sug- 
gest that the way Evagrius expresses himself in Ad Monachos is 
some clever and seductive clothing for an otherwise dull teach- 
ing. Quite the opposite. The power of Ad Monachos is that power 
which emerges from a successful joining of form and content. 
There was no way of saying it other than this proverb’s way. There 
was no better simile. There was no other metaphor. “It is as 
though, within the depths of human consciousness, we perceived 
the proverb’s content to be true, not because of logical demon- 
stration or even just its appeal to ‘common sense’, but by the way 
in which it says what it has to say.”24 


Biblical Dimensions 


Regarding the biblical shape of the phenomenon of proverb 
making, Evagrius must be considered a conscious imitator of bib- 
lical proverbs. His are polished literary aphorisms that employ 
the same forms of poetry that are found in the biblical books. Vir- 
tually every proverb of Ad Monachos is constructed in some way or 
other out of the several styles of parallelism that characterize the 
biblical proverbs. Evagrius has a penchant for comparisons. Many 
others are in the style of better A than B. And many employ the 
second person form of address. His language is biblical through- 


24 Thompson, Form and Function, 23-24. 
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out. When these various biblical styles are used, Evagrius often 
alludes strongly to or actually cites a biblical proverb or other bib- 
lical text.2° Yet he does not hesitate to use these biblical tech- 
niques to create a proverb of his own mint. 

The proverbs of Ad Monachos ought also to be considered 
from the perspective of the function of the biblical proverbs. 
Those of Ad Monachos are likewise appropriately labeled philo- 
sophical, in the broad sense described by Thompson and the 
scholars whom he follows.*® Evagrius has entered into that vast 
effort of the human and biblical family which aims, on account of 
its love for wisdom, for that “unification of experience . . . the dis- 
covery of a single fact or principle with which all the varied man- 
ifestations of the universe can be brought into accord.”*’ He takes 
aim in a form that is a “vigorous condensation of the typical line 
of reasoning.”2° 

In Ad Monachos Evagrius has managed to formulate some of 
the various dimensions of the unity of reality that his own tradi- 
tion and experience have taught him. What is “faith: the begin- 
ning of love” if not a vigorous condensation of the unity among 
a host of necessary virtues? Formulated thus, it leaves a gap for the 
reader to fill in. All of the proverbs are shaped by this same drive 


25 See Index of Scriptural Citations and Allusions. 

26 This is, of course, not the first time that the teaching of Evagrius has been 
labeled philosophical; but the usual reference is to the influence of his training in 
classical philosophy on the shape of his thought. That influence is not to be 
denied, but even the nature of that influence perhaps needs reconsideration, as I 
shall suggest below in Stage Three of this discussion. The point I make at present 
is that Evagrius ought also to be considered philosophical in the sense in which 
the term describes the Bible’s wisdom literature. Thompson himself feels it nec- 
essary to conduct a defense of wisdom literature. There is a prejudice against its 
significance among some which runs something like this: Hebrew thought is 
active, concrete, and nonspeculative. Therefore, wisdom is not Hebrew. This prej- 
udice is spawned from the dubious assumption that primitive people are inca- 
pable of thinking speculatively and that Hebrew contrasts sharply in its capacities 
with the speculative thought of the Greeks. But the wisdom tradition, which was 
operative in Israel long before the postexilic editing of the books as we have them, 
puts the lie to these facile contrasts. Similar prejudices could accuse Evagrius of 
not being biblical, but only if the wisdom literature is excluded from what is 
counted for biblical. For Thompson's discussion, see Form and Function, 96-99. 

2” Oesterley and Robinson, cited by Thompson, Form and Function, 29. 

28 Genung, cited by Thompson, Form and Function, 31. 
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for condensation, a drive motivated by the desire to discover rela- 
tions and unity: the unity among the virtues, an interrelationship 
among the vices, the effect of these on the knowledge of the way 
things are, and the relation of this knowledge to the knowledge 
of God himself. Evagrius’s proverbs leap across these various lev- 
els of reality, drawing connections among them all. “Irascibility 
scatters knowledge” is a leap from a vice to its unmentioned coun- 
terpart among the virtues, gentleness, to the unifying goal at 
which that virtue aims. “Do not give much food to your body / 
and you will not see bad visions in your sleep” is a connection dis- 
covered and formulated. “Reasons of the incorporeals, a gentle 
monk will know” is not only a leap from praktiké to knowledge, 
but it also crosses levels within knowledge, from knowledge of the 
corporeals to knowledge of the incorporeals. “Knowledge of the 
incorporeals presents the mind before the Holy Trinity” is a con- 
nection discovered and formulated. All of these formulations 
challenge the reader to fill in the gap. The reader “is compelled 
to furnish the contribution of his own thought to the solution.”?9 
This study of Ad Monachos has tried to indicate that the very 
nature of the text is that there are gaps to be filled in. In the com- 
mentary on individual proverbs we will offer examples of how 
such gaps can be filled, but we do not pretend to offer definitive 
ways of interpreting proverbs, which because of their affinity to 
poetry have a very wide range of possible effects on any given 
reader. 

If part of the dynamic that lends impulse to the drive to cre- 
ate proverbs is the search for some “single fact or principle” with 
which the variety at work in the universe can be brought into 
accord, this seems nonetheless to be a goal that often lies just 
beyond the reach of even the most effective formulations. Thus 
are many proverbs produced that circle around the meaning of 
all reality from various angles. Yet in Ad Monachos Evagrius must 
be credited with some formulations that come close indeed to 
expressing in a few short lines the unity that underlies many var- 
ious dimensions of the monastic culture for which he has become 
proverb-maker. These are the proverbs that he has used to anchor 


29 Genung cited by Thompson, Form and Function, 31. 
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his arrangement. “Faith: the beginning of love. / The end of love: 
knowledge of God” (M 3). This is the principle that lends unity to 
all of the ins and outs of the struggles of praktiké. It is the princi- 
ple which lends unity to what are certainly different realms and 
different dimensions of a journey, namely, the difference between 
praktiké and knowledge. It is the principle that expresses the end 
(the téA0c, M 3’s word) of everything: knowledge of God. The 
whole collection appropriately opens with such a formulation. 

“In front of love, passionlessness marches; / in front of 
knowledge, love” (M 67). This is that same single underlying prin- 
ciple of unity expressed in terms suitable to the midway point of 
a monk’s journey. “Knowledge of incorporeals raises the mind / 
and presents it before the Holy Trinity” (M 136). This is the same 
single underlying principle with its most distinctively Christian 
shape rendered explicit. All of reality comes together and finds 
its unity in the presence of the Trinity. The other proverbs of the 
collection move within the overarching framework provided by 
these especially effective formulations. The study of the structure 
has, I think, indicated this framework and shown how the other 
proverbs move within it. 

Evagrius is likewise working within the biblical wisdom liter- 
ature’s “unyielding presupposition that there is a hidden order in 
things and events—only, it has to be discerned in them with great 
patience and at the cost of all kinds of painful experience.”*° Bib- 
lical proverbs reason by analogy. Evagrius’s imitation of this bib- 
lical technique needs to be considered as much more than a 
merely surface imitation. A large number of the proverbs of Ad 
Monachos use analogy as the path of insight into the invisible 
dimensions both of praktiké’s struggles and knowledge’s various 
mysteries.*! This is a trait of all of his writings, and it occurs with 
such frequency that it cannot be dismissed as simply a decorative 
flourish.°? 


30 Von Rad, cited by Thompson, Form and Function, 70. 

3! Classifying only very strictly on the basis of a formula of comparison, the 
following could all be cited: M 10, 11, 13, 17, 21, 22, 27, 33, 36, 45, 46, 50, 55, 58, 
59, 60, 66, 70, 72, 83, 100, 107, 109, 115, 130. This is not to mention the many 
other images employed that likewise form part of the dynamic of reasoning by 
analogy. 


%2 This position differs from that of Guillaumont (SC 170, 438-41), who 
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We moderns are inclined to sit down and read a text 
through, Evagrius’s texts included, in one or two sittings. There 
is really little hope of understanding Evagrius if he is read in this 
way. A one- or two-sitting reading of Ad Monachos, even if it is 
done very carefully, cannot even approximate how the text was 
designed to be used. Especially the metaphors, the reasonings by 
analogy so extensively employed in this text, are lost unless the 
reader will live for some time with each metaphor and work with 
it, allowing it to speak. For the analogies have their own gaps to 
fill, the gap between the physical order and the spiritual order, of 
which something in the physical is used as an image. This gap 
takes time to cross. The analogy is meant to be a means of cross- 
ing. If we, by reading too rapidly, simply arrive at the naked con- 
tent that is expressed, we have reached that content only by what 
we would call an intellectual grasp, but not experientially. The 
analogy, when taken seriously, offers the reader a way to come to 
the content experientially; for by their very nature the images 
offered have the power to unlock levels within human conscious- 
ness that must be unlocked if wisdom is to be experienced in the 
depths of one’s being.*? 

I am convinced on other grounds that there is evidence that 
the proverbs of Ad Monachos were meant to be meditated on very 
slowly, perhaps a day at a time, a week at a time, even longer.*# It 
is in this kind of situation that we must take account of that rea- 
soning by analogy which Ad Monachos employs. To gauge the 
effect of a given analogy, it is necessary to imagine the proverb in 
which it stands as being meditated on over a period of time. For 
example, the “naked content” of M 13 would be that someone 


explains Evagrius’s use of metaphors as a means of giving color to his otherwise 
abstract, logical style. Evagrius’s use of analogy would be an interesting dimension 
to pursue in the whole of Evagrius’s thought. I limit myself here to examples from 
Ad Monachos. 

33 For a further discussion of the power of images, particularly biblical 
images, to promote a more than intellectual grasp of spiritual realities, see my arti- 
cle, “The Psalms and Psychic Conversion.” 

34 In Stage Two I will put these proverbs in relation to a word given by a 
desert father to his disciple. Such words were meant to be taken, pondered, and 
worked with until the next visit. In Stage Three I will discuss these proverbs in 
relation to ancient philosophy’s notion of the spiritual exercise of meditation. 
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who remembers an injury cannot have knowledge. Anyone can be 
told that and grasp intellectually what is being said. But the kind 
of teaching we are dealing with here is one in which such a con- 
tent is intimately joined to the way in which the content is deliv- 
ered. “A strong wind chases away clouds.” This is the analogy for 
understanding just how memory of injury keeps the mind from 
knowledge. It “chases” it from knowledge. The meditation on this 
proverb involves actually looking up at the sky and watching 
clouds race along. They are driven by the force of the wind. The 
wind is in control. The cloud could not remain still no matter how 
hard it may try. The wind blows and blows, and the sky is eventu- 
ally cleared of all clouds. Then the meditating monk must say 
something like, “This is how it is within me. I may want knowl- 
edge of God, but if I remember injuries, some force is set loose 
within me over which I no longer have control.” And as the med- 
itation lingers, he can begin to put together instances from his 
past in which this very connection was borne out. He harbored 
the memory of an injury; and before he knew it, his mind was far 
from knowledge; indeed, it was all wrapped up in the injury and 
its various emotions. “Like a strong south wind on the sea, / so is 
irascibility in the heart of a man” (M 36). This storm at sea must 
be discovered within. This takes time. It means each individual 
must make the connections for himself. Images like these, used as 
a means of entering one’s interior recesses, unlock a power latent 
within for making such connections. 

Several more examples can strengthen the point I am mak- 
ing. The “naked content” of M 21 involves a concept that Chris- 
tians hear perhaps too often for its profundity to strike them any 
longer: dying the death of Christ in hopes of sharing his resur- 
rection. But M 21’s way of speaking of this is content joined to 
form. This proverb’s meditation involves searching the night sky 
for a shooting star. When at last one is seen bursting into light 
and falling through the darkness, then this becomes the image 
for how the life of Christ suddenly emerges from the death the 
monk shares with him. Again, this image must be taken within. 
And it can suggest to the monk that this is an experience that he 
perhaps in part already knows, that there is a sudden bursting 
into light that occasionally brightens the night sky of his struggle 
with the flesh. Would the monk be able to detect this interior 
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movement in himself without the metaphor? At least it has cer- 
tainly helped. And what of when the meditation continues, watch- 
ing the sun rising and the way in which it glows? The proverb 
suggests that the monk’s future is comparable to this, that he will 
glow as brightly and as strongly as the sun. This kind of analogy 
stems not from a simple desire to add a bit of flourish to a time- 
worn concept. It stems from the biblical wisdom literature’s 
“unyielding presupposition that there is a hidden order in 
things.” This order is discerned at the cost of all kinds of painful 
experience, the painful experience of each meditating monk 
finding the connections within himself of that which Evagrius’s 
proverbs suggest. 

It is tempting to pursue this point, to underline this too-little- 
noticed dimension of Evagrius’s thought.*° I think it explains 
much of the power of his teaching to attract and the kind of 
encouragement it offers. Every monk is supposed to know that a 
vigil helps him fight evil thoughts, but let that monk watch fire 
melt wax as an image of what a vigil does to evil thoughts (M 50), 
and he is encouraged to keep vigil in a way that he might not oth- 
erwise be. Every monk knows that he ought not let an evil 
thought linger, but let him imagine how quickly he would react to 
the sudden appearance of a scorpion on his breast (M 58), and he 
might trust more readily the time-worn advice that evil thoughts 
can do him a far more serious kind of damage than a scorpion. 
Every monk knows that he ought to be gentle, but he may feel 
that his efforts are getting him nowhere, until one morning he 
looks up and sees the morning star beautifully placed against the 
brightening blue vault of the sky and remembers that his teacher 
once told him, “so is a pure mind in a gentle soul” (M 107). 


CONCLUSION TO STAGE ONE 


Evagrius as a creator of proverbs in the biblical tradition has 
found that key to wisdom which the biblical proverbs themselves 
offer, namely, the coherence between the order of nature and the 
order of human relations, the coherence between these and the 


35 It is this dimension that I would suggest is worthy of extended study 
throughout the Evagrian corpus. 
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divine nature which all human beings long to know. This is the 
analogy of nature used for the “contemplation of the command- 
ments” (TP 79).°° It is the contemplation of corporeal things used 
for the contemplation of incorporeal things. It is the contempla- 
tion of all things related to the knowledge of God, the Holy Trin- 
ity. Proverbs are the genre that promotes this contemplation. 


Stage Two: 
Evagrius and Scripture 
in Egyptian Desert Monasticism 


When Evagrius, the talented writer and skilled theological 
dialectician, came to the deserts of Egypt to be a monk and to 
submit himself to the desert’s already established spiritual tradi- 
tions, a change was worked in him such that there would hence- 
forth never issue from his pen works of a theological polemical 
nature that employed the flourish of rhetoric and argument in 
which he had been trained and by which he had already distin- 
guished himself with Basil and Gregory in the imperial capital of 
Constantinople.*” In his monastic conversion Evagrius renounced 
the sort of theological literature that rhetoric and argument 
could produce.*® Yet his pen and literary talents were not to lie 


36 Compare G 1’s “the reasons of praktiké.” 

37 Thus, from Evagrius we have nothing like, say, Basil's Against Eunomius or 
Gregory’s Orations. Nor do we have collections of homilies like Basil’s On the Hexa- 
emeron or On the Psalms. We have no poems like those Gregory has left us. 

38 My point here focuses on literary genre. The influence of rhetorical train- 
ing on the new kind of literature that Evagrius was to produce is not to be denied. 
See, for example, Guillaumont, SC 170, 433-46, for the influence of Evagrius’s 
classical training on his language and style. There is rhetoric in his language nat- 
urally, the way it would be found in the language of any well-educated person. 
What I wish to emphasize here is that Evagrius’s use of rhetorical devices is not 
rhetoric employed for polemic or for preaching or for some desire to impress or 
for any theological exploration of doctrinal subtleties. Rather, I think it can be 
considered a well-educated poet's instinctive choices. This is similar to what W. 
Lackner suggested concerning Evagrius’s letters: unintentionally the influence of 
his education impresses itself on the style of his letter writing (see Lackner, “Zur 
profanen Bildung des Euagrios Pontikos,” 20-21). For this renouncing of rhetoric 
as a dimension of Evagrius’s conversion to monastic life, see Bunge, Briefe, 82-85. 
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idle in the desert. He would turn them to a new purpose and 
thereby create for his fellow monks (and for the posterity of the 
spiritual tradition that was to extend from this milieu) new liter- 
ary forms suited to the monastic spirituality. This was a spiritual- 
ity in which wisdom was passed on from master to disciple by 
means of a “word” from the master on which the disciple was to 
meditate and which the disciple would put into concrete practice 
in his life. By many such “words” being practiced over the years, 
monks would make progress in their spiritual journey and come 
at last to enjoy that for which they had come to the desert: con- 
stant praver, knowledge of God. It is to this desert milieu and its 
wav of passing on wisdom that more than anywhere, I think, are 
to be sought the explanations for the kind of text we have in Eva- 
grius’s Ad Monachos. 

Any scholar of Evagrius grants the influence on him of both 
the monastic culture and his classical education. The question is, 
Where does the weight of the influence fall? Guillaumont, in fac- 
ing this question for the Praktikos places it strongly on the side of 
Evagrius’s classical background.*? This is a judgment that carries 
through his other studies, always substantiated with citations of 
classical texts and traditions that have shaped a given formula- 
tion. It could be noted that in general the work of Bunge assigns 
the influence rather more in the direction of the monastic tradi- 
tion. The question of these two categories of influence can be 
posed again regarding Ad Monachos. Hopefully what follows here 
can contribute to the shaping of the whole picture regarding Eva- 
grius, which must be formed by attention to all his works. What 
we find in Ad Monachos is the strong influence of both environ- 


Evagrius frequently declares himself against profane knowledge (G 4, 27, 41, 45; 
KG IV, 90; Lt 52: 5; M 128-29), but Lackner accuses him of not following this 
(“Zur profanen Bildung,” 19). However, I think it is important to distinguish 
between the influence of an education and the kind of actual literary works that 
Evagrius the monk produced. That is the distinction | am drawing here. When he 
declares himself against profane knowledge, Evagrius is not speaking against an 
intelligent and skilled use of language. He is instead warning that knowledge of 
God is reached not by exercising the mind in the way it must be exercised to pur- 
sue worldly knowledge. Knowledge of God comes from “grace, justice, absence of 
anger, and mercy” (G 45). 
39 Guillaumont, SC 170, 123-25. 
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ments. Yes, Evagrius brought his education to the desert with 
him, and with it he reinterpreted and rethought and reexpressed 
the monastic tradition he received.?? But he was likewise strongly 
influenced by this tradition, and Ad Monachos clearly bears the 
signs. 

What Evagrius has done in this text is to take the kind of 
words delivered orally in the desert from master to disciple and 
put those words together into a literary structure. As such he is 
an innovator in Christian literature. Few of the desert fathers 
were writers, but there were many skilled masters who could for- 
mulate and deliver words. For a complete assessment of the 
nature of this text it is necessary to highlight both these dimen- 
sions, the oral roots and the literary structure. 

That Evagrius writes in short chapters is well known as a 
characteristic feature of his writing. It has also been frequently 
observed that there is an order to these chapters.*! The nuance I 
wish to add here is that such “chapters” as we have them in Ad 
Monachos stand very close to the spirit of the oral sayings, even 
while at the same time a new dimension is given them by the 
order of their presentation in the final literary shape. 

Thus, there are two dimensions to be considered: first, the 
nature of the individual proverbs as words from a master to a dis- 
ciple, their oral dimension. Second, the proverbs must be con- 
sidered in their polished form and in the arrangement in which 
they stand, their literary structural dimension. Roughly, these 
two dimensions are represented here by Stage Two and Stage 
Three. For the moment we remain within the desert tradition, 
(Stage Two) in order to determine the relation of this tradition to 
the oral dimension that I am suggesting for Evagrius’s text.4? For 


40 See ibid., 124. 

41 Such chapters also have precedents in classical literature, as E. von Ivanka 
shows in “KE@®AAAIA: Eine byzantinische Literaturform und ihre antiken 
Wurzeln.” But the study likewise shows that Christian use of this form arises out 
of circumstances particular to Christianity. More on this below in Stage Three. 

*2 In some ways these two stages correspond to two of the major divisions 
of this study, namely, an examination of the structure of the whole and a com- 
mentary on individual proverbs. Only now the order of treatment is reversed, and 
the focus is not on what Evagrius is saying as much as it is on his inspiration for 
composing such proverbs and for so arranging them. 
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the oral dimension I look mainly to the influence of desert monas- 
ticism. For the literary dimension I look mainly to Evagrius’s clas- 
sical education. In what follows now (Stage Two) we shall first 
examine the desert tradition’s attitude to and use of scripture. 
Second, we shall attempt to see how Evagrius relates to it. 


1. THE DESERT “WORDS” FROM A FATHER 
AND THEIR RELATION TO SCRIPTURE 


In examining the desert’s style of teaching I propose looking 
to one of its major dimensions, namely, the role of scripture in 
this teaching style. I choose this focus on the basis of my claim in 
Stage One that Evagrius is a conscious imitator of biblical 
proverbs and chooses his language from the scriptures. 

The desert fathers’ use of scripture is the theme of a major 
study by D. Burton-Christie which examines the question on the 
basis of the Apophthegmata Patrum.** Though the textual and crit- 
ical questions concerning the Apophthegmata Patrum are extremely 
complex, it is still possible to use them, as does Burton-Christie, 
as a privileged witness to monastic life in Egypt in the fourth cen- 
tury. They offer a vast field for fruitful study of the spirituality of 
the desert, in the case of Burton-Christie’s study, of scripture as 
it forms a part of this spirituality.“ 

The sayings of the Apophthegmata Patrum originated in the 
relationship between master and disciple and in particular from 
the disciple’s request for a word of salvation.*? The contribution 
of Burton-Christie’s study is to show the extent to which scripture 
is the foundation of the spiritual world of the desert fathers. He 
convincingly demonstrates how the interpretation of scripture is 
at issue in all levels of the Apophthegmata Patrum. In an examina- 
tion of the final form of the redaction of the Apophthegmata 
Patrum the evolution can be traced from the oral to the written 


43 Burton-Christie, Word in the Desert: Scripture and the Quest for Holiness in 
The Apophthegmata Patrum. 

44 For a summary of the critical situation of the text, see Burton-Christie, 
Word in the Desert, 76-103. 

45 This situation is usefully described by Guy in “Les Apophthegmata 
Patrum,” in Théologie de la Vie Monastique, 74-75. See also Regnault, La vie quoti- 
dienne des peres du désert en Egypte au IV siecle, 139-51, especially 143-44. 
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stage of the sayings they contain, though it is argued just how 
neatly the development can be traced.*© However that may be, 
Burton-Christie is probably correct in suggesting that much of 
the appeal and interest of the Apophthegmata Patrum is that it hov- 
ers between the worlds of oral and written discourse.*’ For our 
purposes it is not necessary to enter into the details concerning 
how to treat the Apophthegmata Patrum as literature and how to 
read it as such. This is an important part of the method of Bur- 
ton-Christie’s study.4° I am more interested in the results this 
method yields: The distinction must be clearly established: my 
comparison is not a literary one between the final redaction of 
the Apophthegmata Patrum and Ad Monachos or any of the other 
written works of Evagrius. Such a comparison is really not appro- 
priate.49 My comparison is rather in what can be detected behind 
the Apophthegmata Patrum and Ad Monachos about the use of 
scripture and attitudes toward it in the oral dimension of desert 
teaching. Thus, the Apophthegmata Patrum show the evolution 
from the oral to the written stage of the desert teaching. Burton- 
Christie focuses on the literary level for his discussion of the role 
of scripture across all the stages of the teaching. I am interested 
principally in what the text tells of the oral dimension of this 
teaching. 

Following a study by G. Gould, Burton-Christie concludes 
with him that the interpretation of scripture is a major responsi- 
bility of a father and can be discerned in the earliest strata of the 
material in the Apophthegmata Patrum.°° Across all the levels of 
the text, oral and literary, Burton-Christie’s study reveals how 


‘6 Guy offers a rather orderly explanation identifying three stages which 
move from simple pronouncements to longer speeches, narratives, or discussions. 
Regnault was the first to caution against this view, followed by C. Gould and then 
by Burton-Christie’s own contribution. The arguments with their bibliography are 
found in Burton-Christie, Word in the Desert, 81-85. We will come to this point 
again below. 

47 Burton-Christie, Word in the Desert, 84-85. 

48 Ibid., 79-81. 

“So Guy, “Les Apophthegmata,” 73; and also Burton-Christie, Word in the 
Desert, 93. 

“) Gould, “A Note on The Apophthegmata Patrum”; see also Burton-Christie, 
Word in the Desert, 82. 
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“patterns of biblical events and phraseology were transformed 
into the structure and language of monastic experience.”?! 

After having discussed the critical issues concerning the text 
and outlining the method of his study, Burton-Christie examines 
the overall orientation to scripture revealed in the Apophthegmata 
Patrum.°* How and where, he asks, did the monks encounter the 
scriptures and incorporate them into their lives? For the monks 
of the desert, scripture was not only a written word but also (and 
especially!) a spoken and lived word. There were certainly copies 
of the scriptures in the desert, and many monks had them and 
made use of them, though certainly not all. But that the text be 
lived as opposed to simply read was certainly where the emphasis 
fell. Thus, the famous statement of the monk who sold his copy 
of the scriptures and said, “I have sold the book which told me to 
sell all I have and give to the poor” (TP 97).>9 

The Word of God was appropriated especially through hear- 
ing, and this would have happened for monks in three different 
contexts. First, scripture would have been heard during the pub- 
lic reading of the Sunday synaxis. Second, there was a daily recita- 
tion of psalms and other scripture which the monk would 
perform in his cell, usually alone, sometimes with others. Third, 
the monk would meditate on scripture, one or two verses at a 
time, usually reciting it aloud, often while he worked, repeating a 
verse over and over, digesting it.>4 In these three ways, over many 
days and weeks and years, the monk slowly became saturated in 
the language and the spirit of the scriptures. 

In very close relationship with this oral/spoken dimension 
of the Word of God stand the words of the spiritual father. When 
a monk requested a word from an elder, the words were received— 


51 The expression is taken from Burton-Christie, Word in the Desert, 90. It 
serves to sum up much of his study. 

52 Kor what follows, see Burton-Christie, Word in the Desert, 107-29. 

53 This story was to appear in many of the collections of apophthegmata. 
The recounting by Evagrius in TP 97 is the oldest testimony. (TP 97 will be dis- 
cussed below). 

54 For details of all three types of oral exposure to the scripture, see Burton- 
Christie, Word in the Desert, 117-29; Regnault, La vie quotidienne, 115-21; Davril, 
“La Psalmodie chez les péres du désert,” 132-39. For this in Evagrius, especially 
as it concerns psalmody, see Bunge, “Psalmodie und Gebet,” in Geistgebet, 13-28. 
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orally, person to person—as carrying the same weight and author- 
ity as the scriptures. This is because the father’s words were seen 
as being an extension of the scriptures in virtue of the fact that 
by the purity of his life the father was a living embodiment of the 
scriptures. Indeed, he was a living text.°° 

A father was a father precisely because he was a living text, 
because by his way of life he expressed the meaning of scripture. 
Asking a father for a word was asking him how the Word could 
save the disciple in the concrete circumstances in which he stood 
asking, how it could save him and change his life. If a father was 
a father because he embodied the Word, then the word he deliv- 
ered to a disciple was delivered with the expectation that it too be 
embodied, that it be put into concrete practice in the disciple’s 
life. One of the principal values of Burton-Christie’s study is that 
it highlights and documents the fact that the exchange between 
master and disciple was very often an exchange based on the 
meaning of some part of the scriptures. And “meaning” was espe- 
cially concerned with how the scriptures were to be embodied. In 
essence the disciple was asking for a word from scripture that fit 
his life. The master was giving such a word and giving it with the 
requirement that if this scripture was to be understood, it must in 
fact be practiced.°® 

Burton-Christie’s reading of the Apophthegmata Patrum is a 
careful listening for evidence of this pattern. He finds it in many 
ways: in stories that show monks reading or meditating on scrip- 
ture, in situations where biblical figures function as models, in 
encounters where a father is asked the meaning of a particular 
text, in instances in which an allegorical explanation of a biblical 
passage explains the meaning of some monastic practice, in 
responses to a request for a word where the father simply offers 
a verse from scripture, even in the refusal on certain occasions to 
speak about the scriptures or to own a copy, or also in the refusal 
to give a word when a father perceives that it will not be prac- 


55 For these attitudes, see Anthony 19, Amoun 2, Poemen 187; Burton- 
Christie, Word in the Desert, 108-11. Guy, “Educational Innovation in the Desert 
Fathers.” This same point is made by Hadot in Exercices spirituels et philosophie 
antique, 67. I will come back to Hadot’s point in Stage Three. 

© Demonstrating this is the work of chapter 5 of Burton-Christie’s study, 
“Words and Praxis,” 134-72. 
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ticed.>” In all these types of evidence there is found among the 
fathers a reluctance to speak about scripture in a theoretical way 
and instead a desire to explore the practical implications of the 
text. 

One of the striking impressions that the material in the 
Apophthegmata Patrum leaves—Burton-Christie does not quite 
express it in this way, though it is an effect of the evidence he pro- 
duces—is of the liberty with which the fathers altered the scrip- 
tural text to fit particular circumstances. This was not for them a 
betrayal of the sense of the text but rather a deepening of its 
spirit and an extension of its wisdom to an ever widening range 
of experience. Indeed, the alteration seems virtually unconscious 
and is in many cases difficult to detect without careful compari- 
son of the text of the Apophthegmata Patrum and the scriptural 
text. The fathers themselves would not have called this “alter- 
ation.” This is the result of the scriptures being for the desert 
monks an oral, living experience more than a written one. This 
is how the scriptures are cited in such a culture, not verbatim but 
as remembered in a particular moment and as understood in that 
moment, as given in that moment as a word of salvation for this 
particular monk. 


2. EVAGRIUS IN THE DESERT’S SCRIPTURAL TRADITION 


I wish to suggest now that it is to this milieu with its attitudes 
toward scripture that we ought to look for much of the explana- 
tion of the kind of literature Evagrius has produced in Ad Mona- 
chos. The proverbs of Ad Monachos are certainly polished literary 
aphorisms, and yet at the same time I think it is possible still to 
hear in them their oral roots, that dimension of their being deliv- 
ered as a living word of scripture that was expected to be put into 
practice. This is the appeal of the text, its power to attract. It is 
similar to the appeal Burton-Christie claimed for the Apophtheg- 
mata Patrum with its way of hovering between the worlds of oral 


57 For the many ways in which the attitude toward scripture is revealed in the 
Apophthegmata Patrum, see Burton-Christie, Word in the Desert, 181-291. These 
pages are filled with examples. 
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and literary discourse. The difference is that Evagrius’s text hov- 
ers more on the literary end of the spectrum, while the Apoph- 
thegmata Patrum hover more on the oral end. And there is a 
further difference. The Apophthegmata Patrum are the resultant 
literary shape of a collected memory of oral traditions. Evagrius’s 
literary productions are written responses to requests.°> But the 
important point of connection is that the proverbs of Ad Mona- 
chos are a father’s response to a request for a word. In responding 
to such a request, Evagrius stayed within the style of desert teach- 
ing: he delivered short words that extended the biblical text 
toward those who received his word. He did this orally as well.>° 
But when he needed to respond to a request in writing, he took 
care—natural writer that he was—to give form and structure to his 
writing, to take advantage of the possibilities latent in form and 
structure. 

The oral and written dimensions of Evagrius’s teaching can 
be presumed to have worked off each other, as they would natu- 
rally in anyone. With the proverbs of Ad Monachos it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine this process. A monk comes to the cell of 
Evagrius, shares a problem, and asks for a word. Evagrius, steeped 
in the scriptures, offers a word, and the monk departs to practice 
it. Evagrius returns to what he was doing before the monk 
arrived, perhaps to chanting a psalm, perhaps to continuing work 
on proverbs he is writing. The disciple’s problem stavs in his 
mind as well as the word he gave him. A psalm verse gives him a 
further insight or a key word. He sits down to his writing and 
refines the word he gave the disciple. He polishes it. It suits the 
larger work he is writing. He includes it. 


58 Thus, the Prologue of the Praktikos, which indicates that it, along with the 
Gnostikos and the Kephalaia Gnostica, are written in response to a request. So also 
the prologues to the Chapters on Prayer and the Antirrhetikos. In connection with 
this latter, see also Lt 4. On the possible circumstances that gave rise to Ad Mona- 
chos and Ad Virginem, see the section in the Introduction entitled “The Addressees 
of the Text.” 

°° There is ample evidence for this, which I shall come to shortly. 

°° Bousset (Apophthegmata, 285) suggests a similar process for the composi- 
tion of the structure of the Kephalaia Gnostica, though he does not distinguish oral 
and written dimensions as sharply as I am doing here; nor does he draw the con- 
clusions I am preparing to make about Evagrius’s relation to a wider tradition. On 
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This process can be imagined as continuing this way over 
time. Polished proverbs are taking their place one by one in the 
text Evagrius is shaping. Again, a disciple comes to the door of 
his cell and asks for a word. Evagrius discerns that one of the 
proverbs he has recently written exactly suits the situation. He 
offers it. The disciple departs to practice. He has much in the two 
or four lines he has received. He has words that echo the scrip- 
tures, and he will catch these echoes the more he ponders the 
proverb. He has metaphors extremely suggestive, which can lead 
his thinking down paths more varied than he may at first have 
expected. He has a rhythm and an assonance in the word that 
make it easy to repeat and remember. He has much to practice. 

It was mentioned above that the stages of evolution in the 
sayings of the Apophthegmata Patrum as suggested by J. C. Guy 
ought not perhaps to be considered as happening quite so neatly 
as he has outlined them.®! What I am describing here is further 
evidence that tells against his argument. The first two stages Guy 
suggests involve a movement from (1) the saying given to a disci- 
ple in a determined circumstance to (2) that saying remembered 
by the disciple and then generalized and perhaps elaborated and 
combined with other sayings about the nature of the monastic life 
in situations more widely applicable than the original word.° 
Guy thinks that stage two is the first step toward using the mate- 
rial for purposes other than that for which it was originally 
intended, namely, for constructing systematic doctrine on the 
spiritual life.©? But what I am describing here for Evagrius shows 
both of Guy’s stages under the control of one father; that is, not 
only is a word shaped in response to a particular circumstance (1), 
but it is also used in a more general way (2) and fitted into a sys- 
tematic written work—or vice versa. Evagrius would thus be one 
father controlling both stages of a word’s evolution, and it does 
not seem to me possible to distinguish the oral stage as somehow 
more authentically, more primitively monastic than the written 
stage. 


p. 75 he observes, “Euagrios hat fast seiner ganzen literarischen Hinterlassen- 
schaft . .. die Form der Apophthegmen-Literatur aufgepragt.” 

5! See n. 46 above. 

62 Guy, “Remarques sur le texte des Apophthegmata Patrum,” 252-58. 

63 Guy, “Les Apophthegmata, ” 77-78. 
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In advancing a different kind of caution against too easy an 
acceptance of the neatness of Guy’s stages one and two, Gould 
speaks of how a father was at liberty to reuse the saying of 
another father and adapt it to use in a new situation. Thus, in 
response to a request for a word, a father might respond by say- 
ing, “Father So-and-So used to say... 64 Gould remarks that 
surely this use of a remembered word does not represent a less 
authentic stage of monastic teaching. I would like to add here an 
observation along the lines of Gould’s remark, namely, that surely 
the same father would be at liberty to remember his own words 
and reuse them in differing but appropriate circumstances. The 
direction of reuse could be either from oral to written or from 
written to oral.® 

In summary, it can be noted that I am making several sug- 
gestions here. The first is that Evagrius’s words as we have them 
in Ad Monachos can be understood as words like the words of 
other fathers that are reported to us from the Apophthegmata 
Patrum, namely, extensions of scripture, applications of scripture 
to determined situations. Second, I suggest that both an oral and 
a written dimension are to be discerned in Ad Monachos and that 
the text has its power, its dynamic of interpretation, because it 
hovers between the two. 

I wish now to firm up these suggestions by substantiating 
them from several different directions. First, I will look to direct 
evidence in the text of Ad Monachos for this particular under- 
standing of the relation between scripture and the words of a 
father, and I will draw some conclusions about the scriptural allu- 
sions and citations in Ad Monachos. Second, I would like to widen 
the circle by indicating evidence in some of Evagrius’s other writ- 
ings that shows him to be the kind of teacher I am suggesting here. 


Evidence in Ad Monachos 


At least eleven proverbs in Ad Monachos refer to the role of 
the spiritual father. The introductory and concluding proverbs 


64 Gould, “A Note,” 135. 

65 Jt is not uncommon for Evagrius to use a portion of a text he has written 
as a part of a letter addressed to a specific concern. Evagrius also reuses the words 
of other fathers in his writings, and there is no reason to think that he would not 
have done the same orally. 
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fall into this category, making the theme a framework for all the 
teaching that is contained within. The very first point established, 
in M 1, is to invite the disciples to listen to the proverbs that fol- 
low, which are called “reasons of God, sayings of Christ, words of 
the wise.” Here scripture and these “words” are put in strict rela- 
tionship. This is “a good father training his sons” (M 2). The final 
sentence of the collection (M 137) labels all that has preceded 
with the biblical word “proverbs.” These proverbs have been 
given “in the Lord,” and the father himself asks the listening dis- 
ciples for prayers. 

Though all the proverbs that come between this beginning 
and end thus fall into the category of a word between master and 
disciple, the theme comes to the surface of the text a fair number 
of times. M 73, for example, a proverb slightly longer than usual, 
begins, “Listen, O monk, to the words of your father.” It contin- 
ues by asking for an obedience “which travels with him in think- 
ing.” Shortly after this a five-member chain on fathers (M 88-92) 
stresses listening to the father’s word and not listening to the 
words of others. In M 92, the final proverb of this chain, the com- 
mands of the Lord are put in strict parallel with the words of the 
father: “Blessed is the monk who guards the commands of the 
Lord, / and holy the one who closely keeps the words of his 
fathers.” In M 124 the holy dogmas of the fathers are put in direct 
relation to the church’s baptismal faith and in the following 
proverb are opposed to the teachings of heretics. In M 126 Eva- 
grius speaks with an explicit reference to himself as father: “Now 
therefore, son, listen to me.” He goes on to tell the story of his 
experience with heretics, of whom he says, “There is no prudence 
and there is no wisdom in their teachings.” Theirs are not “the 
words of the wise” (M 1). Theirs are not “clear proverbs” (M 137). 

These eleven proverbs draw specific attention to the relation- 
ship between the words of this text and the words of scripture, a 
relationship founded in the disciple’s expectation that this father 
is able to give him a saving word. The positioning of these eleven 
proverbs is significant. The point is made at the very beginning 
(M 1 and 2) and the very end of the text (M 137). It is made again 
in M 73 as the text passes its halfway point and makes a new begin- 
ning. It is the subject of a chain (M 88-92) located exactly in the 
middle of the development from this new beginning up to the 
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text’s turning point, that is, in the middle between M 73 and 
M 107. M 124 and 126 are part of the important chain on true and 
false knowledge (M 123-32), and M 126 with its “Now therefore, 
son, listen to me” is the middle member of that chain. “There is 
no prudence and there is no wisdom in their teachings” is the 
exact middle line of all the lines in the ten-member chain. This is 
telling evidence, I think, that in Ad Monachos Evagrius is con- 
sciously aware of teaching in the style that characterizes the 
monastic practice of master giving disciple a word that at base is 
always God’s Word. 

The eleven proverbs mentioned above are explicit in their 
reference to the relationship between scripture and the words of 
the father as Evagrius understands it. But the same relationship 
is expressed implicitly in virtually every proverb of the text. I have 
already drawn attention to Evagrius’s desire to imitate the style of 
biblical proverbs. But why would he do this? I think that such imi- 
tation could have no purpose apart from extending the scriptural 
word to specific situations in the monastic life, the various situa- 
tions of which the many proverbs speak. 

Consulting the Index of Scriptural Citations and Allusions, 
however, shows that Evagrius was not only imitating biblical 
proverbs but also alluding to many portions of the scriptures, Old 
Testament and New. Throughout this study and especially in my 
commentary on the individual proverbs, I have tried to give some 
examples of the lines of thought into which this scriptural lan- 
guage is meant to lead the meditating monk. These are but a sam- 
pling; yet combined with this index, they can serve to show how 
saturated the text of Ad Monachos is with the vocabulary, style, 
and spirit of scripture. 

‘The Apophthegmata Patrum show that this way of teaching 
characterized the teaching of the desert. Ad Monachos shows that 
Evagrius was a master of this style of teaching. 


Evidence from Other Evagrian Texts 
and Other Monastic Literature 


The picture I am trying to describe, the Sitz im Leben of the 
creating of a text, can likewise be substantiated by evidence 
beyond the text itself of Ad Monachos, both in other Evagrian writ- 
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ings and in monastic literature from other hands. This, of course, 
opens a vast area of possible investigation: Evagrius’s relationship 
to the rest of the desert monastic tradition, a topic that is appro- 
priately explored only by a careful confrontation of Evagrian texts 
with other texts that give evidence of this tradition. Such a con- 
frontation is complicated by the fact that some of this evidence 
comes to us in forms that are friendly to Evagrius, others that are 
not.°° A friendly text is not necessarily an unreliable witness, nor 
is an unfriendly one to be either uncritically accepted or rejected. 
A method is required that reaches behind these texts in their pre- 
sent form, friendly or unfriendly, and tries to reconstruct the 
actual relationship Evagrius had with the rest of the monastic tra- 
ditions of fourth-century Egypt.®’ 

One thing is certain: the style of teaching in Ad Monachos 
stands squarely within the desert tradition; indeed, Ad Monachos 
is a precious example of such teaching. The picture of Evagrius 
revealed there is confirmed by others of his works and by those 
who have written about him. 

For example, the most extensive information we have on the 
life of Evagrius is in a biography written by Palladius and extant 
only in Coptic and a brief Greek fragment of the same. Scholars 
consider it authentically the work of Palladius and a generally 
trustworthy account of Evagrius’s life.6° The account tells us 
much about the kind of spiritual father and teacher Evagrius was, 
and it is a text that becomes especially interesting when allowed 
to echo off one of Evagrius’s own, namely, the Gnostikos, in which 
Evagrius addresses the issue of the qualities a teacher, a knower, 
ought to have. In these echoes one hears a teaching like that 
found in Ad Monachos. The clues that can be gathered from the 
Coptic Life fall roughly into three categories: information about 


66 See Guillaumont, SC 170, 125. 

67] think three models of the kind of study I am describing are found in 
Bunge’s “Evagre le Pontique et les deux Macaire,” his “Origenismus-Gnostizis- 
mus,” and his “Introduction aux fragments coptes.” 

58 Butler, Lausiac History of Palladius, 1:137, 145. A. Guillaumont, ed., Les 
Képhalaia Gnostica, 76 n. 118. Bunge, “Evagre le Pontique et les deux Macaire,” 
324-25; idem, “Origenismus,” 26-28; and Bunge and de Vogtié, Quatre ermites 
égyptiens, 18-80. O’Laughlin, Origenism in the Desert, 55-56. Bunge begins his book 
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Evagrius’s relationship to scripture, descriptions of his pteaehiag 
activity, and comments about the nature of his writing.°9 

Palladius begins his account by claiming Evagrius as his per- 
sonal teacher and specifies that it was a teaching that involved 
reading the scriptures in a certain way: “It was he who taught me 
the life which is in Christ, and he who made me know the holy 
Scripture in spiritual wise” (Coptic Life, 105).7° 

Later in the text Palladius associates Evagrius’s knowledge of 
the scriptures not with his intellectual strength but with his purity 
(i.e., praktiké opening a way to knowledge). After describing his 
ascetical regime, Palladius says, “His mind became very pure, and 
he was worthy of the grace of wisdom and knowledge and judg- 
ment, discerning the works of demons. He was accurate in the 
Scriptures and the orthodox traditions of the Catholic Church, 
and the books which he wrote testify to his knowledge and excel- 
lent mind” (Coptic Life, 113). This statement should be under- 
stood in connection with what was observed of fathers from the 
Apophthegmata Patrum, namely, that a capacity to speak a word 
that was considered a word extended from scripture came only 
from purity of life. Palladius’s text is interesting also for the way 
in which it puts orthodox tradition in relation to scripture. In the 
fourth century’s theological controversies the difference between 
orthodoxy and heresy often turned on a scriptural text being 
rightly interpreted or not. 

There are several places in Palladius’s story that give indica- 
tions as to how Evagrius became saturated in the scriptures in so 
spiritual a way. We are told that he prayed one hundred prayers a 
day (Coptic Life, 112). Further we learn that Evagrius slept but a 
third of the night and spent the rest of the time meditating, pray- 
ing, and contemplating the scriptures (ibid., 113). Evagrius’s 
meditation on the scriptures during the night is described in 
another place as well, as a part of a vision that Evagrius himself 


Akedia with a brief biography of Evagrius that relies heavily on Palladius (pp. 
9-16). 

59 These same three categories will be used to organize the material con- 
tained in the Gnostikos. 

70 References to the Coptic Life are given according to the pages of Améli- 
neau’s published text. The English is the translation provided by Butler, Lausiac 
History, 116-17, 132-35, 143-45. 
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recounts. He begins the story with the circumstances in which the 
remarkable vision came about: “I was seated at night in my cell 
with the lamp burning, reciting one of the prophets.” The hour 
is given as midnight (ibid., 117).7! 

When all this information is combined, it goes a long way 
toward explaining how naturally scriptural language came to the 
pen of Evagrius. It is on the basis of this information, together 
with the fact that it is known that many monks came to his cell to 
receive a word, that I proposed my own reconstruction of how a 
text like Ad Monachos came gradually to be composed: Evagrius 
at prayer or at work, the scriptures ever on his mind, and a monk 
coming for a word. 

From Palladius’s biography we can also glean some sense of 
the actual conditions in which Evagrius was sought as a teacher 
and in which he conducted his teaching. There is a fine descrip- 
tion of the brothers gathering around him on Saturday night. 
“During the night they would discuss their thoughts with him and 
listen to his words of comfort” (Coptic Life, 114). Next Palladius 
turns to the fact that during the week as many as five or six visi- 
tors a day came to his cell. He is said to have loved strangers. They 
for their part came to him because they were “attracted by his wis- 
dom and asceticism” (ibid., 115). A kindness and gentleness must 
have suffused his reception of visitors and his manner of teach- 
ing. “It was impossible to find a worldly word in the mouth of 
abba Evagrius, or a quarrelsome word; nor would he hear such 
from another” (ibid., 118). 

Palladius also speaks of Evagrius as writer. It was mentioned 
above (by Palladius) that among the ways in which one can see 
Evagrius’s knowledge of scripture there are the books he has writ- 
ten, which in turn testify “to his knowledge and his excellent 
mind.” These books teach all “to live profitably according to the 
traditions of the Church” (Coptic Life, 113). Later Palladius tells 
us why Evagrius wrote: so that those who read “might be com- 
forted,” for “he taught us by what methods different thoughts are 
overcome” (ibid., 116). Palladius’s text mentions that this work 
bears witness to Evagrius’s personal experience standing behind 


7! We will have the occasion to examine this vision below. See the commen- 
taries on M 53 and M 107. 
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that which he wrote. “If you wish to see all the temptations he suf- 
fered, read the book . . . and you will see all his power and dif- 
ferent temptations” (ibid.). 

This is a brief but valuable witness about what motivated Eva- 
grius’s writing activity. The way in which it is mentioned and the 
context of the passages indicate that the teaching embodied in his 
writing is of a piece with his oral teaching. Both were expressions 
of his love. Evagrius himself says so explicitly in another place, in 
a letter responding to a request for “words” on prayer: “I am 
sending them [the words] to you in the basket of love” (Prayer, 
Prologue [PG 79:1165B)). 

This Palladian picture of Evagrius’s use of scripture, his 
teaching, and his writing activity finds its echo and confirmation 
in Evagrius’s own work, the Gnostikos, which treats the theme of 
how and what a father should teach. And not only does it confirm 
this picture, but it colors it a little more with a sense of the qual- 
ity and tone of his teaching. 

Seven of the fifty chapters of the Gnostikos are devoted to 
exegesis (G 16-21, 34), and in these Evagrius explicitly expresses 
himself on how central right understanding of scripture is to true 
knowledge and to teaching it. Thus, he explains, the teacher must 
be prepared to have at hand the material necessary for the expla- 
nation of scripture and at least to attempt to face every issue that 
presents itself (G 16). He must know how to determine if a pas- 
sage is speaking of praktiké, natural contemplation, or theology 
(G 18). Evagrius speaks of the need to become familiar with the 
scripture’s habitual way of speaking, and to establish any under- 
standing of this on the basis of examples drawn from the scrip- 
tures themselves (G 19). 

‘These concerns and this advice about exegesis give us a 
fuller sense of what Palladius would have meant by “he made me 
know the holy Scripture in spiritual wise,” and “he was accurate 
in the Scriptures and the orthodox traditions.” On the other 
hand, Ad Monachos shows us the fruit of a teacher who had 
learned well the scripture’s habitual way of speaking and had 
drawn together many examples of it. Thus, when he wants to 
compose a proverb about praktiké, he uses scripture’s language 
and scripture’s images for praktiké. If it is a proverb about theol- 
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ogy, he knows scripture’s habitual way of speaking about that. 
And so on.72 

In the Gnostikos Evagrius also expresses himself on the qual- 
ities a teacher ought to have, and he leaves evidence of some of 
the sorts of situations in which he found himself teaching. In a 
touching way he speaks of the importance of the father’s being 
approachable, an approachability that will be expressed in his 
very countenance and which stems from his genuine concern for 
the salvation of others. “It is necessary for the knower to be nei- 
ther sullen nor hard to approach. For sullenness comes from 
ignorance of the reasons of created things, and being hard to 
approach comes from not wanting ‘all men to be saved and to 
come to knowledge of the truth’ (1 Tm 2:4)” (G 22). 

The Gnostikos leaves evidence that Evagrius taught both in 
groups and individually, just as Palladius has reported, and also 
that he taught anchorites as well as laity. Of the five or six visitors 
who came to his cell each day, certainly some were lay pilgrims.”4 
It is striking how frequently Evagrius stresses the importance of a 
father’s sensitivity to the capacity of the person receiving instruc- 
tion. The advice he gives on this lets us believe that he himself 
would have had such a sensitivity. “Become acquainted with the 
reasons and the laws of times, lifestyles, and occupations so that 
you can easily have something profitable to say to everyone” (G 
15).’° This and related kinds of advice can serve to fill in Palla- 


72 This would extend to the details of the three parts of the soul and to the 
various levels of contemplation, to true and false knowledge. Scripture has its way 
of speaking about each, and the proverbs of Ad Monachos have employed this way 
of speaking, which is demonstrated in the individual commentaries and is further 
indicated by the Index of Scriptural Citations and Allusions. 

73 This can be compared with G 46, which speaks of “eagerly nourishing 
those who present themselves” to the teacher for help. The church historian 
Socrates reports of Macarius of Alexandria, whom he specifically mentions as Eva- 
grius’s teacher, that he was always cheerful (tAapéc) to his visitors and that “he 
used to joke with the young men whom he introduced to asceticism” (Socrates, 
Church History, 4.23 (PG 67:516A]). For this portrait discussed, see Guillaumont, 
“Les problémes des deux Macaire,” 53-54. 

“4 For the variety of the types of people Evagrius taught, see G 13, 36. 

75 Many other chapters speak about the importance of adapting teaching to 
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dius’s description of the Saturday night teaching sessions, the 
individual interviews that followed, and the five or six visitors 
who came each day. For each Evagrius shaped a word suitable to 
particular circumstances. It was this same capacity for adapting to 
the individual that I suggested was involved in the process of 
shaping Ad Monachos. 

The Gnostikos does not give any direct information about 
Evagrius’s writing activity, other than the too obvious fact that it 
is itself a piece of writing! Yet two clues in Evagrius’s own words 
confirm Palladius’s statement that the reason he wrote was “for 
the comfort of others.” We heard Evagrius speak of a “desire for 
all men to be saved” and of “eagerly nourishing” those who come 
for teaching. This is why Evagrius wrote. He wrote works suited 
for people across all stages of the spiritual journey, that is, he 
adapted himself to the capacities of those receiving instruction. 
Great care went into the making of Ad Monachos. To those who 
would not know how to understand the scriptures “in a spiritual 
wise” the text could appear harmless and flat. But to those 
acquainted with “the scripture’s habitual way of speaking” it 
would be a text that gradually could unveil itself as a beautiful 
image of the whole upward ascent toward the Holy Trinity. This 
is the work of someone who desires all to be saved, who eagerly 
nourishes those who come to him, someone who easily has some- 
thing profitable to say to everyone. 

Apophthegmata are a genre of monastic literature particu- 
larly suited to passing on the teaching that was usually given in 
face-to-face encounters between masters and disciples. Evagrius 
plays an important role in the growth of this genre, and some 
attention now to his influence there will help us to measure from 
a different perspective where he stands in relation to the broader 
tradition of desert monasticism. In addition to the fact that, as W. 
Bousset observed, Evagrius “hat fast seiner ganzen literarischen 
Hinterlassenschaft . . . die Form der Apophthegmen-Literatur 
aufgepragt,””° he also leaves us with three series of his own col- 
lected apophthegmata: at the end of the Praktikos (TP 91-100), at 


the capacity of those to be instructed: G 6, 23, 25, 31, 35, 36, 40. For chapters that 
may be advice for teaching groups, see G 26, 29, 31, 35. 
7 Bousset, Apophthegmata, 75. 
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the end of the Gnostikos (G 44-48), and two-thirds of the way 
through the Chapters on Prayer (Prayer 106-12). These are the old- 
est examples we have of this literary genre. Though it is not pos- 
sible to determine if Evagrius is the first to make such a written 
collection, he is certainly among the first to have done so.’” His 
having done so was a critical step in the eventual flourishing of 
such literature among monks. Indeed, I. Hausherr remarks, “Si 
nous avons cette inappréciable collection des Apophthegmes des 
Peres, c'est certainement pour une bonne part a son exemple et a 
sa doctrine que nous le devons.””8 

These apophthegmata, which are strategically placed in each 
of the three works, should be understood as Evagrius’s explicit 
avowal that the teaching of each work is dependent on and in the 
line of the fathers mentioned, indeed on the fathers in general. 
They, for their part, are the guarantee of his teaching. For his 
part, he is their disciple, himself now become a teacher. Thus, at 
the end of the Praktikos he seals, as it were, his teaching with a 
series of apophthegmata which concern praktzké, some of which 
also make the connection with knowledge. At the end of the 
Gnostikos he seals his teaching with a series meant especially to 
guarantee Nicaean orthodoxy. In the Chapters on Prayer he relates 
his doctrine on prayer to stories of some of its great monastic 
exemplars.”9 

There are striking similarities between the teachings of the 
fathers that Evagrius cites, some of whom are the most renowned 
of the desert, and the teaching found in Ad Monachos. The 
fathers’ influence can be noticed both in the content of individ- 
ual proverbs and in structural elements. In addition, these fathers 
teach in memorable sayings that condense large amounts of 
teaching. Evagrius has become their imitator, both orally and in 
writing. Furthermore, in writing down these oral teachings of the 
fathers as he does here, Evagrius is shaping a new literary genre 
(whether he be its originator or not) that will have a great future 


77 See ibid., 75-76; Guy, “Les Apophthegmata,” 77. 

78 Hausherr, Lecons, 141. 

79 On the apophthegmata of the Praktikos, see Bunge, “Evagre le Pontique et 
les deux Macaire,” passim. On those in the Gnostikos, see his “Origenismus-Gnos- 
tizismus,” 41-44. 
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as a means of embodying and passing on monastic doctrine. This 
is the genre that we find in the Apophthegmata Patrum, so revered 
as a witness to fourth- and fifth-century Egyptian monasticism.®° 


CONCLUSION TO STAGE Two 


I have dwelt at some length on Evagrius’s relation to the rest 
of the desert tradition of monasticism because it seems to me 
that it is a dimension of his thought not frequently enough exam- 
ined. More precisely, I have done so because Ad Monachos pro- 
vides the occasion and new evidence of the strength of the links 
between Evagrius and this desert tradition. Indeed, I do not 
think we can understand the nature of the text unless we locate it 
within that tradition. The place where an author lived and wrote 
is the first place to look for the influences that shaped his work. 
In Evagrius’s case the desert tradition is not the only influence 
on the shape of his writing. In Stage Three we turn to other influ- 
ences. Yet it is in looking to the desert tradition that we begin to 
see Ad Monachos for what it is: Evagrius’s experiential under- 
standing of the monastic journey expressed in memorable bibli- 
cal words given to disciples to be practiced and given for their 
comfort. 

With the help of Burton-Christie’s study we saw that scrip- 
ture is a fundamental dimension of the teaching that a desert 
father gave to his disciple in face-to-face encounters. Evagrius 
feels this same commitment to the sense of scripture in the teach- 
ing he gives when he meets a disciple. These kinds of encounters 
influenced also the manner of his writing. In reverse, his writing 
can be presumed to have affected the style and quality of the 
teaching he delivered orally. 

Ad Monachos is a text that lets us sense both these oral and 
written dimensions, and as such it is a precious witness to the 


8° In other studies I have compared the teaching of Evagrius with the teach- 
ing represented in the Apophthegmata Patrum. My purpose has been to show that 
Evagrius should be considered as belonging to the mainstream of the Egyptian 
monastic tradition and not, as some scholars would have it, to some nonrepre- 
sentative portion on the sidelines. See Driscoll, “Exegetical Procedures in the 
Desert Monk Poemen”; idem, “Evagrius and Paphnutius on the Causes for Aban- 
donment by God”; idem, “The Fathers of Poemen and the Evagrian Connection.” 
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quality and nature of his teaching effort. Though it is a written 
text very carefully constructed, it is a text in which one still feels 
the steep price of personal experience in the construction. Eva- 
grius’s Own experience stands behind the formulation of each 
individual proverb as well as behind the structure of the whole 
text. There is also a steep price expected from those who receive 
this text. It is the price of practicing the words that are given. This 
is the price that every disciple must pay to his father for a word 
received. 

These claims about the nature of Ad Monachos have been sup- 
ported by evidence drawn from different sources. First, we lis- 
tened to Evagrius’s own words both from Ad Monachos and from 
some of his other works in which he himself witnesses to his 
reliance on the teaching of the monastic fathers both in style and 
in content. The biography of Evagrius by his disciple Palladius 
presented us with a picture of a teacher who both speaks to dis- 
ciples and writes to them, and this picture converged with both 
the style and content of Ad Monachos. This picture was more 
firmly verified by Evagrius’s own words about the nature of teach- 
ing as expressed in the Gnostikos. All this is evidence, I think, that 
can contribute to the shaping of a more accurate picture of fourth- 
century Egyptian monasticism and Evagrius’s place within it. 

If it is generally granted less grudgingly that Evagrius’s 
teaching on praktiké is a representative instance of the general 
monastic teaching on the same, then it becomes important to lis- 
ten especially closely to that teaching; for Evagrius teaches a prak- 
tiké inconceivable without its reference to knowledge. And he 
teaches a knowledge inconceivable without its roots continually 
in praktiké. This is the whole desert’s teaching on praktiké. Ad 
Monachos is the image of how tightly conceived is this relation. If 
one wants to continue to maintain that it is simply a text addressed 
to beginners,®! then still the more than forty proverbs in this text 
concerned with knowledge must somehow be explained, conclud- 
ing at the very least that the attention of beginners is certainly 
directed rather frequently toward knowledge. 


81 As does Guillaumont (SC 170, 33-34; also “Evagrius Ponticus,” Theolo- 
gische Realenzyklopddie 10:566). Most other students of Evagrius follow Guillau- 
mont’s classification. 
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Stage Three: 
Evagrius and Ancient Philosophy 


In the fifth century when the church historian Socrates intro- 
duces Evagrius into his account, he describes him as the disciple 
of Macarius the Great and Macarius of Alexandria, and he says of 
him that “he acquired from them the philosophy of deeds, 
whereas formerly he had been a philosopher only in word” 
(Church History 4.23 [PG 67:516A]). Evagrius himself speaks even 
before his having gone to the desert of “a certain longing which 
stole into me for the divine dogmas and for the philosophy con- 
cerning these.” He continues, asking rhetorically, “Who would 
become a Laban for me, free me from Esau, and guide me 
[ta1daywyav] to the highest philosophy?” (Ep Fid 1, lines 11- 
14).8? In the text from Socrates, there is succinctly expressed, per- 
haps unwittingly, what I think is the core of the way in which the 
tradition of ancient philosophy makes its influence felt on Eva- 
grius, that is, as a philosophy of deeds and not of words only.83 
In Evagrius’s own words we hear him speak of philosophy in a 
way that clearly means to rely on the etymological sense of the 
word, love of wisdom. He longs for a wisdom that would under- 
stand divine dogmas. He desires a teacher who will train him 
(xa.deia) to reach the highest wisdom, the highest philosophy. 

With these two texts the question of Evagrius’s relation to 
ancient philosophy can be posed. I noted above in comparing the 
scholarly project of Guillaumont with that of Bunge that the 


82 In what immediately follows in the text, Evagrius points to his having 
found Gregory Nazianzus to help him in his desires. He calls Gregory “a vessel of 
election.” On the significance of this term, see its use in M 65 and the commen- 
tary on that proverb below. Evagrius clearly owes much of what he knows of 
ancient philosophy to Gregory; see TP 89, TP epilogue, G 44. The theological 
influence of Gregory on Evagrius is even more thorough and certainly needs fur- 
ther investigation. 

83 | say “perhaps unwittingly” because probably Socrates wishes to contrast 
more strongly than I will here the “philosophy” Evagrius learned from his desert 
masters and the philosophy that he knew before he came to the desert. What we 
shall see here is that ancient philosophy was meant to be “a philosophy of deeds” 
and not of words only. 
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former tends to assign a stronger role to Evagrius’s classical back- 
ground than to his monastic teachers, whereas Bunge’s tenden- 
cies are in the opposite direction. In so observing I wanted to 
approach the question again on the basis of Ad Monachos. It 
seemed to me that the desert was the first most obvious place to 
look for influences on a monk who wrote in the desert; and look- 
ing there, we found considerable influence from Evagrius’s 
desert masters on the text that he composed. But clearly this was 
not the only influence on Evagrius. His mind was well formed in 
the classical philosophical tradition, and there is no doubt that 
this tradition continued to influence the theology and spiritual- 
ity of this monk. Every scholar grants this, and it need not be 
demonstrated anew. I want to ask a more specific question here: 
What has been the influence of ancient philosophy on Ad Mona- 
chos? 

E. von Ivanka has shown that the chapters (KegdAata) in 
which Evagrius wrote, following one after another and not linked 
together in the line of an unfolding discourse, are not a genre 
unique to him but one that existed already in the philosophical 
tradition. Among the Stoics he especially draws attention to the 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius; among the Neoplatonists, to Por- 
phyry’s collection of excerpts from Plotinus. Such chapters had 
for their purpose to aid the meditation of the reader.*+ Evagrius 
seems to have been among the first to employ this literary form 
in Christianity.°° Von Ivanka notes that these collections of philo- 
sophical chapters could not have but influenced Christians when 


®4 Von Ivanka, “KE®AAAIA,” 285-91. 

85 In Ad Monachos Evagrius does not simply create another set of chapters 
but chapters that carefully imitate the scripture’s wisdom literature. There are 
several other examples of Christian wisdom literature, and two such texts serve to 
some extent as literary precedents for the text Evagrius has created, namely, the 
Teachings of Silvanus, found among the Nag Hammadi codices, and the Sentences 
of Sextus. For the former, see the titles in the bibliography by Zandee and Peel. For 
Sextus, see Chadwick, Sentences of Sextus. As other examples of Christian wisdom 
literature in gnomic style, the texts merit being compared. Though such a com- 
parison would yield a number of similarities among the texts, more than anything, 
I think, it would throw into greater relief the uniqueness of Evagrius’s text. It 
would especially show Evagrius as singular (to date) in the creation of a very care- 
fully designed order to his chapters and in the evenness of the composition of his 
literary product. 
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they came to do the same, yet he likewise insists on what is unique 
in the Christian use of this genre. “Es ware falsch zu sagen, dass 
die christlichen Literaturgattungen aus der Antike einfach tber- 
nommen sind. Sie entstehen aus eigenen Wurzeln, eigenen 
Bediirfnissen.”®° Our study of Evagrius as a spiritual father within 
desert monasticism showed. what some of these particular roots 
and needs were. As Evagrius met those needs, it seems to me that 
he could not have remained uninfluenced by his philosophical 
background. 

Great minds—Evagrius is one—are able to see the relation 
between two distinctive expressions of wisdom in two distinctive 
cultures. If the wisdom is genuine, then the connection is not to 
be wondered at. If it is truth, then it is truth valid for all. It is this 
that explains Evagrius’s synthesis between the wisdom of the 
Greek philosophical tradition and the wisdom in desert monasti- 
cism. If wisdom from the Greeks is seen as no real wisdom, then 
what Evagrius has done is reprehensible. This age-old question of 
what has Athens to do with Jerusalem has received many differ- 
ent answers through the centuries, but it remains the case that we 
still will evaluate Evagrius today on the basis of an implicit or 
explicit position on this question. It is between Athens and 
Jerusalem that the synthesis he has created must be viewed. I 
think the wisdom of the Greek philosophical tradition is a gen- 
uine one, even if from the standpoint of Christian theology it 
stands in need of completion by the wisdom proclaimed in the 


86 Yon Ivanka, “KE@AAAIA,” 291. Apophthegmata also had a classical 
precedent (see Klauser, “Apophthegma”); likewise for gnomic literature (see 
Spoerri, “Gnome”). Ancient philosophy and these ancient forms already influ- 
enced the Christian authors who influenced Evagrius, making the question more 
difficult to unravel. There is much field for fruitful study yet to be done on more 
exactly how Clement, Origen, and Gregory Nazianzus influenced Evagrius. A 
small sampling in Clement's regard can be found in A. Guillaumont, “Le gnos- 
tique chez Clément d’Alexandrie et chez Evagre le Pontique.” Clement's seem- 
ingly rambling approach in the Stromata, often called his esoterism, seems to have 
had primarily a pedagogical purpose. See Mondésert, Clément d’Alexandrie, 47-62; 
also Méhat, Etude sur les “Stromates” de Clément d’ Alexandrie, 492-99. For Origen, 
see Kline, “Christology of Evagrius and the Parent System of Origen.” If Evagrius 
is not an originator of chapters, apophthegmata, or gnomic literature, he does 
seem to be the originator of “Centuries,” that is, chapters collected in groups of 
one hundred (see Hausherr, “Centuries”). 
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cross of Christ. Evagrius viewed Greek wisdom in this way. When 
he read the Christian scriptures and sought, for example, to 
understand the wisdom contained therein according to the Greek 
philosophical division of ethics, nature, and contemplation, this 
was his way of claiming Christian faith as the only true philoso- 
phy. When he applied a similar schema to help understand the 
desert’s ascetical tradition and the nature of the experience of 
prayer to which such ascetical practices led, this was the same 
claim: monasticism as true philosophy. 

When Christians in the early centuries made claims like 
these, they were not necessarily aware that they had in fact 
achieved a synthesis. It may have seemed to them that they had 
simply successfully wrested wisdom from ineligible claimants. 
Christians, particularly educated Christians, could not be com- 
pletely aware of how much they had absorbed from their culture. 
A person's very ability to think and the language in which think- 
ing is done is so thoroughly saturated with cultural presupposi- 
tions that it is impossible to let them go even when on a conscious 
level the decision may be made to reject fundamental directions 
of that culture, to claim, for example, that Athens ought not to 
have anything to do with Jerusalem. I do not pretend to know 
Evagrius’s awareness or lack of it in terms of how the Greek philo- 
sophical tradition influenced him. Yet conscious or not, it is 
there; and it shows itself in a particularly interesting and subtle 
way in Ad Monachos. The influence is there, of course, in the con- 
tent; but it emerges especially in a certain attitude, a certain set 
of expectations, which it would seem Evagrius wanted his reader 
to bring to the text. These are attitudes that any lover of wisdom 
in antiquity was expected to bring to the philosophical school to 
which he adhered. It is what P. Hadot has called “spiritual exer- 
cises.”8’ Ancient philosophy was, more than anything, Hadot 
claims, an exercise for the human spirit: Exercise—because philoso- 
phy was more than an abstract theory; it was an art of how to live. 
Spirit—because it concerns the whole of the human person, the 
entire inner life of the person raised up to the life of the Spirit.°8 


87 Hadot, Exercices spirituels et philsophie antique. 
88 Tbid., 14-15. 
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I want to follow now some of Hadot’s study indicating how the 
perspectives he opens on ancient philosophy in general can help 
us to view Ad Monachos in the context of the Christian continua- 
tion of that philosophical tradition. First I will summarize his 
notion of “spiritual exercise”®? and use it to develop a more com- 
plete feel for what Evagrius was attempting in Ad Monachos. Then 
I will observe with Hadot how this notion from ancient philoso- 
phy was continued in a certain strand of Christian spirituality and 
theology and indicate where Evagrius fits into this strand. 


1. THE NOTION OF SPIRITUAL EXERCISE 


It is impossible, Hadot argues, to understand ancient philos- 
ophy without taking into account the very concrete perspectives, 
the existential attitude, on which the dogmatic edifice of ancient 
philosophy is constructed. These perspectives are described by 
him as philosophy’s purpose of exercising those who love wisdom 
in the practices of learning to live, learning to dialogue, learning 
to die, and learning to read. He demonstrates this with detailed 
references to the texts of many different philosophical traditions. 
Evagrius’s text has, I think, a similar purpose. Some attention to 
what Hadot exposes will show how. 

Concerning the rubric, “Learning to Live, Hadot begins 
by showing that philosophy was an art of living that involved a 
conversion that effected a passage from unauthentic living to 
authentic living. It was not something purely in the order of 
knowledge. It involved the order of self and the order of being. 
Passions were seen as the principal cause of suffering and disor- 
der. Thus, in the first place philosophy was therapy for the pas- 
sions. Here arises the need for exercises, for a transformation 
worked little by little.9! 


»O0 


89 Thid., 13-58. 

90 Thid., 15-29. 

°1 On pp. 18-19 Hadot offers two lists of exercises given by Philo that offer 
some sense of what is meant by the term. The first list, taken from Quis rerum div. 
heres., 253, mentions inquiry (zétésis), deep examination (skepsis), reading, listen- 
ing, attention (prosoché), mastery of self (enkrateia), indifference to indifferent 
things. The second list, taken from Leg. Alleg., 3.18, includes readings, meditations 
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The fundamental spiritual exercise for the Stoic was atten- 
tion (prosoché). The exercise was a continually awakened con- 
sciousness of oneself, a concentration on the present moment. 
This is, Hadot says, the secret of spiritual exercise; for concentra- 
tion on the present delivers from the passions provoked by past 
or future. It permits an immediate response to events, which are 
like questions suddenly posed. By attention we have answers 
ready to hand, not simply by means of an intellectual knowing of 
a proper response but a knowing that has involved imagination 
and affectivity. This kind of knowing and this readiness for events 
have been accomplished by means of meditation and memoriza- 
tion. The one exercising imagines the difficulties of life in 
advance, and striking maxims aid in the process. 

This understanding of spiritual exercise can profitably be 
brought to Evagrius’s text. His proverbs are designed for a medi- 
tation and memorization that will prepare a monk in advance for 
the questions life suddenly poses. And the answers they provide 
to life’s questions extend beyond mere intellectual grasp of a sit- 
uation. They promote prosoché. The preparation is by means of 
striking maxims and metaphors that involve affectivity and engage 
the imagination. 

In commenting on the second rubric, “Learning to Dia- 
logue,”*? Hadot points to the figure of Socrates as standing at the 
root of the emergence of the practice of spiritual exercise in West- 
ern consciousness. In observing his lasting influence as a figure 
who awakens the moral conscience, it should not go unnoticed 
that it is an appeal which is made in the form of a dialogue. In 
the Socratic dialogue the key question is not that about which 
one speaks but rather who speaks. Socrates knew how to pose 
questions that continually caused others to question themselves. 
This kind of dialogue should be considered a spiritual exercise 
practiced in common with the scope of leading the interlocutor 
into an interior dialogue in which one comes to know oneself. 

Evagrius’s Ad Monachos can be considered a model dialogue 
in a similar sense. In their own way the various proverbs pose the 


(meletai), therapies of the passions, memory of what is good, mastery of self 
(enkrateia), the accomplishment of duties. 
92 Hadot, Exercices spirituels, 29-37. 
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challenge “Know thyself.” They ask for authentic presence to one- 
self, to others, and to God. The text is not a theoretical or dog- 
matic exposé of either praktiké or knowledge. It is an attempt to 
persuade souls to dialogue. In each proverb the reader is chal- 
lenged to find the truth of the proverb in himself and for himself. 
The challenge is issued by a master who has dialogued with him- 
self by means of challenges posed by his own masters. 

The theme of “Learning to Die”? was widespread across the 
various philosophical traditions, and once again it is the figure of 
Socrates who especially clarifies its meaning. Socrates died for 
his fidelity to Logos; that is, he preferred the Good to being; he 
preferred conscience and thought to the life of his body. This is 
the fundamental philosophical choice: choosing the life of the 
mind over the life of the body. Thus does philosophy become the 
spiritual exercise of the practice of death. 

The practice of death had as its purpose the separation of 
the soul from the body for acquiring independence of thought. It 
was a dying to individuality and to the passions so that one could 
see things from the perspective of universality and objectivity. It 
was precisely the body and the passions, which are so intimately 
joined to the body, that prevented this objective seeing; and so 
“death” to the body and to the passions became the price for true 
knowledge. 

Obviously the theme of spiritual death expressed in physical 
asceticism and in perspectives on this world is a major theme in 
Christian spirituality. Its fundamental roots lie in the death of 
Jesus. This theme could not help but be a major point of contact 
between Christianity and ancient philosophy. Here two wisdoms 
meet, and a synthesis could not help but be worked out. The 
influence of philosophy on the Christian understanding was 
widespread.*4 

The subject is directly broached in Ad Monachos in a chain 
that will be examined below, M 54-56 on listlessness. Remem- 
bering death is one of the major solutions which Evagrius pro- 
poses for listlessness precisely because doing so has the ability to 


93 Tbid., 37-47. 
%4 Hadot cites a number of Christian authors in the second of the three stud- 
ies (Exercises spirituels, 71-72) we will examine here. 
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put things in perspective. As his source for this teaching Evagrius 
cites monastic fathers (TP 29, 52). Here we see again the diffi- 
culty of unraveling the roots of the formative influences on Eva- 
grius, for the fathers he cites seem influenced by philosophy’s 
wisdom on this point. The difficulty is characterized by a chapter 
from the Praktikos in which Evagrius says, “Our fathers called 
practicing death [yedétnv Savatov] and flight from the body 
[ovynv tov oapatoc] ‘anachoresis’” (TP 52). The expressions 
“practicing death” and “flight from the body” strongly echo the 
philosophical tradition.* “Our fathers” and “anachoresis” place 
the thought squarely within the monastic tradition, and in the 
same chapter Evagrius uses another expression strongly within 
the philosophical tradition: “separating the soul from the 
body.”®° So, which is it, philosophy or the fathers? Do we not have 
to answer that it is both? 

It is not only in the proverbs on listlessness that this part of 
the philosophical tradition has made its mark on Ad Monachos. 
All the sentences that are concerned with temperance, with “not 
deriving evil from the flesh” (M 21), are exercises in which the 
monk practices death. Further, there is also a type of “physics” 
practiced in Ad Monachos. It is the movement from corporeals to 
incorporeals, a mounting upward to a more complete perspec- 
tive. Here the Neoplatonic stress on progress comes into play. In 
Neoplatonism the progress of the spiritual journey is toward an 
experiential knowing of the immateriality of the soul. In Evagrian 
thought this is a progress by means of the death of praktiké in 
which eventually, in pure prayer, the mind, created as the image 
of God, “goes immaterially to the Immaterial” (Prayer 67 [PG 
79:1182A]).2” Ad Monachos is a spiritual exercise designed to pro- 
mote this progress, and the very design of the exercise is saying 
that in order to know it is necessary to transform oneself; more 
specifically, it is necessary to die to the passions, to the flesh, and 
to this whole material world. Here once again two wisdoms meet. 
Two traditions are saying that to know it is necessary to transform 


95 See Guillaumont, SC 171, 620. 
%6 Thid., 619. 
97 See the commentary on M 136 for the discussion of the condition of the 


mind as it is presented before the Holy Trinity. 
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oneself. This is praktiké’s indissoluble relation to knowledge. It is 
a wisdom at once Greek and Christian.°° 

When he comments on the fourth rubric, “Learning to 
Read,”9? Hadot changes his perspective and speaks not so much 
of how the ancients read as how we ought to read the ancients. It 
is impossible for us, Hadot argues, to read the written texts of 
ancient philosophy properly unless we take into account the con- 
crete perspectives in which these texts were born. These texts 
were produced always in the context of a school in which a mas- 
ter was forming disciples and trying to lead them to the transfor- 
mation aiid realization of self. Thus, even though there is a sense 
in which any written work is a monologue, these texts are always 
implicitly a dialogue, and they cannot be interpreted properly 
without awareness of this dimension. In such a text, more impor- 
tant than the master philosopher to whom the work is attributed 
is the interlocutor for whom the text is destined. 

Ad Monachos, and for that matter all the works of Evagrius, 
must be read in the context of the concrete circumstances that 
gave rise to such texts. Our location of these texts in the desert 
monastic tradition has already prepared us to see that they are 
writings in which, as Hadot would put it, the interlocutor is always 
implicitly present. Evagrius’s words are not a systematic treatise. 
I have suggested that we can hear in them still the questions that 
stand behind them, questions posed by disciples who stood in 
concrete circumstances. Evagrius’s answers are always adapted to 
the needs of his disciples, and they enlist, especially by means of 
the metaphors, the emotional energy needed for the long journey 
toward wisdom’s heights. 

The same danger that has tripped up modern interpreters 
of ancient philosophy stands lurking to snag modern inter- 
preters of Evagrius. Modern interpreters may be tempted to 
expose this man’s “fascinating” or “peculiar” thought and then 
take positions in its regard by evaluating where it stands in rela- 
tion to some systematic and orthodox exposure of the faith. 


°8 I wish to argue in the next section that the Evagrian synthesis of these 
notions ought to be considered authentically Christian. For the moment I only 
want to point to the ways in which the philosophical tradition has worked its influ- 
ence. 

9 Hadot, Exercices spirituels, 47-58. 
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History has shown that Evagrius does not hold up well under this 
type of scrutiny. Few mystics do. Hadot helps us to see why. Texts 
promoting spiritual exercise must be evaluated with a standard 
different from that by which texts involved in doctrinal questions 
are evaluated. It is these latter that may be expected to provide a 
reader with a clearly expressed systematic presentation on some 
given position, but spiritual exercises do not offer this same kind 
of clarity. 

In Ad Monachos or in other works of Evagrius we do not have 
a systematic exposure of what could be called “his thought.”!°? 
This is not to say there is no system. As Hadot says of the words 
of Plato, “Chaque logos est un ‘systéme’, mais l’ensemble des logoi 
écrits par un auteur ne forme pas un systéme.”!®! In Ad Monachos 
each word is a system because each word invites participation in 
a coherence based on what Evagrius calls the reasons of provi- 
dence and judgment, the reasons of corporeals and incorporeals. 
This is the system, these reasons. Ultimately each word is a system 
because each word is a stage in an exercise that prepares the mind 
for that for which it was made: knowledge of the Trinity. Eva- 
grius’s thought is systematic not in the way it is exposed but in the 
fact that it is designed to help his interlocutor “fit into” God’s 
economy, God’s “system.” Fitting into this system is to reach 
grandeur of soul; it is “contemplations of worlds which enlarge 
the heart” (M 135). It is the grandeur of knowing an overarching 
and profound coherence that exists between mind, world, and 
God himself. This coherence, like Plotinus’s demonstration of the 
immateriality of the soul, cannot be proven or known in a theo- 
retical exposé. It must be known by exercising, an exercising in 
which knowledge itself becomes the spiritual exercise. 

I have already pointed to the risk that Ad Monachos runs of 
seeming banal, pious in an unattractive way, confused in its pre- 


100 Tt may be objected that the Letter to Melania would be an exception. It is 
true that the letter is a frank and open discussion of materia] that from a certain 
perspective could be considered “theoretical.” However, the letter is meant as a 
private sharing of his thinking with a friend whom he judges to be equal to its con- 
tents. Evagrius in general does not teach this way because in his teaching he always 
takes account of his interlocutors. This letter likewise takes account of that, and for 
that reason must also be considered as intending to provoke spiritual exercise. 

101 Hadot, Exercices spirituels, 52. 
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sentation. Here enters the need for knowing how to read! Here 
reading means practice; it means exercise; it means living with 
the text; it means rereading. To read Ad Monachos well, to read it 
for what it is, requires spiritual exercise. I would like to use 
Hadot’s own words to make this point: “nous passons notre vie a 
‘lire’, mais nous ne savons plus lire, c’est-a-dire nous arréter, nous 
libérer de nos soucis, revenir 4 nous-mémes, laisser de c6té nos 
recherches de subtilité et d’originalité, méditer calmement, 
ruminer, laisser les textes nous parler. C’est un exercice spirituel, 
un des plus difficiles.”} 

In another part of his study Hadot offers a key for reading 
the Meditations of the Stoic emperor Marcus Aurelius. He makes 
an observation about this work that could well be made about Ad 
Monachos or most of the other works of Evagrius, namely, that the 
mode of composition escapes the reader, that the sentences seem 
to follow without order, following at whim the impressions and 
moods of the author. 

Hadot’s study shows that underneath this apparent disorder 
there is hidden a rigorous law that explains the contents of the 
Meditations. He demonstrates that each individual meditation is 
an exercise on one or another (or several together) of the three 
topoi of Stoic philosophy as described by Epictetus. Hadot says of 
Marcus Aurelius that each time he wrote a sentence he knew with 
precision what he was doing: he was exercising himself in the dis- 
cipline of one of the three topo. In each proverb Evagrius likewise 
knew with precision what he was doing. His proverbs are spiritual 
exercises on one or another (or several together) of the following 
“topoi”: the relation between mind, soul, and body; the three 
parts of the soul; the eight principal evil thoughts and their 
order; the divisions of the spiritual life between praktike and 
knowledge; and various levels of knowledge distinguished. 

The kind of commentary I have been able to make in this 
study on the structure of the whole text and on the individual 
proverbs is possible only on the basis of recognizing the text as 
containing precise meditations on one or another of these 


2 Thid., 58. It is worth recalling that in the ancient world reading always 


meant reading aloud, and meditating on a text always involved repeating the text 
aloud. 
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dimensions of the spiritual life. My commentary recognizes the 
proverbs as very concentrated formulations of a rich and multi- 
faceted teaching in these various realms, and it seeks to show how 
the details of this teaching have been condensed into the order of 
the whole text and into the carefully chosen language of the indi- 
vidual proverbs. The very act of creating the kind of text Evagrius 
made in Ad Monachos is itself an act of philosophy, for it requires 
an extremely careful meditation on each subject penned and 
requires that actual living stand behind and in front of the text he 
creates. As Hadot said of Marcus Aurelius in the act of writing his 
meditations: “Ce faisant, il philosophe.”!% 

It is not possible, nor is it necessary, to claim that Evagrius 
would have known the Meditations and further would have known 
this key for reading them. This comparison, I think, has a differ- 
ent purpose. It means to help us catch the spirit with which 
ancient philosophers (here I include Evagrius) wrote proverbs, 
wrote meditations. It means to help us catch the “why” of the 
kind of intricacy Evagrius hid in his text. He was in love with wis- 
dom. He was philosophizing. He wanted to share this love and 
provoke it in others. He created a spiritual exercise. In it he cre- 
ated a literary shape that mirrored the shape of the divine econ- 
omy whose outlines he had come slowly to discern in his own 
search for wisdom. He trusted this shape to take his disciples 
where it was taking him. It is the shape of faith leading to love and 
love leading to knowledge of the Holy Trinity. 


2. SPIRITUAL EXERCISES AND CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 


Hadot’s description of this spirit of ancient philosophy puts 
us in a position to catch the significance of the fact that Chris- 
tianity was presented by a part of the Christian tradition as a phi- 
losophy.!°4 Christianity was a way of life; and if it could be 
presented to its contemporaries as a philosophy, it was because 
philosophy too was perceived as a way of life. The relation 
between ancient philosophy and this part of the Christian tradi- 


103 [bid., 153. 
104 Ibid., 59-74. 
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tion is the subject of the second study in Hadot’s book. 

The Christian tradition which identifies itself as a philoso- 
phy begins with the apologists and extends from Justin Martyr to 
Clement to Origen to the Cappadocians to Chrysostom. All these 
are conscious heirs of a philosophical tradition. When monasti- 
cism appears in the fourth century as the realization of Christian 
perfection, it too can be presented as a philosophy. Here Hadot 
identifies as the architects of this synthesis the two Gregorys, 
Chrysostom, and “concretely,” he says, Evagrius.!° 

For Hadot, Christianity’s assimilation of ancient philosophy 
must be carefully understood. It does not mean that the strong 
assimilation would in the end compromise the incomparable 
originality of the Gospel. This does not happen. But what the 
assimilation does mean is that through philosophy the notion of 
spiritual exercise is introduced into Christianity. With it comes a 
certain style of life, a certain spiritual attitude, a certain spiritual 
tonality that was not originally there. 

Prosoché, attention to self, can serve to summarize the funda- 
mental attitude of both Stoic and Platonic philosophy. This had 
both a moral and a cosmic dimension. It involved yielding in both 
dimensions to the will of universal Reason. Prosoché becomes also 
the fundamental attitude of monasticism. It involves control of 
thoughts, accepting the divine will, the perfection of intentions in 
regard to others. The focus was not simply moral conduct. It was 
a question of coming to know one’s true being, known only in 
relation to God. 

In philosophy, prosoché supposed meditation and memoriza- 
tion of the rule of life, principles to be applied in each particular 
circumstance. It is necessary always to have ready to hand the 
prineiples of life, the fundamental dogmas. Hadot notes that the 
same thing is found in the monastic tradition. In this tradition 
the principles are the words of Christ in the Gospel commands, 
as well as the words of the elders. Both were presented in the 
form of short sentences which, as in the philosophical tradition, 
could be memorized and easily meditated upon. !°° 


105 Thid., 62. 
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It is here, of course, where Evagrius fits in. His proverbs are 
meant to be fundamental principles ready to hand. The use of 
such principles in philosophical tradition shows us how they were 
meant to be used also by Christians who loved wisdom. Hadot 
observes that there was a sort of “conspiracy” between the for- 
mulated principle (memorized and meditated upon) and life’s 
actual situations, such that when one found oneself in a particu- 
lar circumstance, one would know the proper course of conduct 
and face it with accurate understanding. 

Meditating on the proverbs of Ad Monachos means to be a 
similar conspiracy. Evagrius’s disciples in their actual living are 
meant to know that faith is the beginning of love and that the end 
of love is knowledge of God (M 3). These disciples will come to 
various circumstances prepared in advance by a memorized prin- 
ciple to face that situation untroubled by the passions. They will 
know, for example, what to do “if a brother irritates you” (M 15). 
They will know what to do about wine and meat (M 38, 39), about 
bread and water (M 102). They will know how fast to react when 
faced with a temptation (M 58, 59). They will be concerned both 
to care for the poor and to be poor themselves (M 16-18, 
M 25-30). They will have imagined in advance, with the help of 
vivid images, how dangerous is the irascible part of the soul when 
out of control (M 10, 13, 36). They will have been impressed with 
the importance of trying in every circumstance to be gentle, since 
they will know that only a gentle monk will be loved by the Lord, 
only a gentle monk will see reasons of the incorporeals (M 85, 
133). 

These examples from Evagrius stand in the line of the sort 
of preparation in advance of which Hadot speaks, but this idea 
can be extended further in Ad Monachos. These proverbs do not 
only supply a preparation for the realm of praktiké. Evagrius has 
also formulated principles for knowledge, and I think these too 
are designed for the monk to have ready to hand especially as he 
prays, to help him recognize the realm of knowledge and how to 
move within it when grace brings him to its borders. Certainly in 
the entire arrangement of Ad Monachos a fundamental principle 
is articulated, namely, praktiké’s continual drive toward knowl- 
edge. As the monk enters knowledge, he will know in advance, 
having been prepared by the spiritual exercise of Ad Monachos, 
that he can only stay there “if he keeps guard over his way of life,” 
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his praktiké (M 63). He will know that “knowledge of the Trinity 
is better than knowledge of the incorporeals” (M 110). Knowing 
this develops a sensitivity in his mind and soul, a sensitivity to the 
subtle movement from one kind of knowledge to another. He will 
know to cling to no knowledge less than the knowledge of the 
Trinity. Yet by the same token he will have been prepared in 
advance to mount up toward the Trinity by the only path that 
leads there: by contemplations of worlds, by reasons of provi- 
dence and judgment, by knowledge of the incorporeals (M 135, 
136). In the same way that a memorized principle meditated 
upon with a certain image taught the monk to look to Christ to 
nourish him in the struggles of praktike (M 118), he has been pre- 
pared also to look to Christ’s very blood for the secrets of all cre- 
ated things (M 119), and indeed to rest intimately in Christ in 
order to know God as Trinity (M 120). This is spiritual exercising. 

Hadot notes that in this strain of Christianity influenced by 
philosophy the goals proposed for the spiritual life are strongly 
colored by Stoicism and Neoplatonism. He especially notes pas- 
sionlessness as an example, but the same could hold good for the 
goal of knowledge. Nonetheless, Hadot continues, even if what 
Christianity assimilated from this tradition is indeed very much, 
it must equally be recognized that the final synthesis is essentially 
Christian. 

Evagrius’s own teaching on passionlessness would be an 
example of a synthesis essentially Christian. And here I would like 
to suggest shifting slightly a remark Hadot makes about Evagrius 
in this regard. This shift, which concerns Evagrius on passion- 
lessness, can serve mutatis mutandis as a demonstration of how 
deeply Evagrius managed to render authentically Christian much 
of what he borrowed from ancient philosophy. Hadot is dis- 
cussing Evagrius’s chapter from the Praktikos in which he says, 
“The kingdom of God is passionlessness of the soul with true 
knowledge of beings” (TP 2). Concerning this Hadot says, “Une 
telle formule, si on essaie de la commenter, montre quelle dis- 
tance sépare ces spéculations de l’esprit évangélique.”!97 

To this I say both yes and no. If one compares Evagrius’s for- 
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mulation here with the language in which Jesus himself preached 
about the kingdom, then obviously, yes, some considerable dis- 
tance lies between the two. Clearly Evagrius takes from philoso- 
phy a term that philosophy proposed as a goal, and he uses it 
himself to describe an (intermediary) goal in the Christian spiri- 
tual journey. But the most basic question here is not the term and 
not even how much of philosophy’s influence is found in Eva- 
grius’s understanding of passionlessness. To these questions 
everyone can answer that the term is Stoic and Neoplatonic and 
that the influence of these schools is strong in Evagrius. But this 
is not enough to understand Evagrius’s notion of passionlessness. 
Evagrius is using the philosophical tradition, and here this par- 
ticular term in it, to help reach to the deepest core of the Gospels’ 
message about the kingdom. 

Any angle of study on Evagrius’s notion of passionlessness 
would reveal how deeply Christian is its final synthesis, but here 
let us use Ad .Monachos as an example. Ad Monachos is an archi- 
tecture that uses passionlessness as a principal beam in its struc- 
ture, but it is not the whole structure. In this structure at its front 
door (M 3-6) and in its very center (M 67) passionlessness is inex- 
tricably joined to love. And love is the only door that leads to 
knowing God. This is because God is Love, and he cannot there- 
fore be known apart from love.!% 

Evagrius’s notion of passionlessness is not accurately under- 
stood without reference to this particular understanding of love 
and this particular understanding of knowledge. Then when we 
locate philosophy’s term “passionlessness”—or for that matter, the 
term “knowledge”—in such an architecture, we have discovered 
the place where a synthesis is worked between the spiritual exer- 
cise of philosophy and the same in its Christian strain. In this syn- 
thesis the statement “the kingdom of heaven is passionlessness of 
the soul” is a vigorous condensation, a condensation based in the 
discovery of the congruence between all of Jesus’ teaching about 
the kingdom and philosophy’s wisdom about passionlessness. But 
an even more ample congruence stands behind this particular 
formulation about passionlessness. It is the congruence between 


108 “Through like we know like. Thus, through love we know love” (In Ps 
17:2-3 [PG 12:1224D]). See the commentary on M 67 in Part Four. 
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passionlessness and knowledge, which, yes, also is philosophy’s 
term but in Evagrius’s Christian synthesis is vigorously con- 
densed like this: “The Kingdom of God is knowledge of the Holy 
Trinity” (TRs3). 

Two wisdom traditions meet when the Christian Gospel 
encounters ancient philosophy. Their wisdoms are not mutually 
exclusive. Indeed, historically the message of the Gospel main- 
tains its purity on an intellectual plane and deepens its under- 
standing only with the help of this philosophical tradition. Yet 
Christ himself, God incarnate, crucified, and risen, remains 
Christianity’s distinctive core and distinguishes it from all other 
wisdoms. Something similar is true on the spiritual plane when 
philosophy’s notion of spiritual exercise meets and contributes to 
monasticism’s search for spiritual perfection. Philosophy’s con- 
tribution has become a virtually inextricable part of the Christian 
monastic heritage. Evagrius himself is witness, however, to how at 
base this monastic heritage has a distinctive Christian face which 
distinguishes it from all other traditions of spiritual exercises, 
from all other cultural manifestations of monasticism. This dis- 
tinctive face, again, is the face of the Incarnate Lord who is with 
the monk in every stage of his exercises, the Incarnate Lord to eat 
whose flesh is to become passionless (M 118), to drink whose 
blood is wisdom (M 119), to rest against whose breast is knowl- 
edge (M 120). 

Hadot concludes this part of his study with the suggestion 
that in order to grasp well the Christian version of ancient phi- 
losophy’s notion of spiritual exercise it is necessary to look to the 
general spirit with which Christians practiced spiritual exercises. 
This is a practice with a distinctively Christian tone—presuppos- 
ing the grace of God, stressing humility, penitence, and especially 
obedience. In the end the transcendent dimensions of the love of 
God and of Christ transfigure all the exercising. The practice of 
death becomes participation in the death of Christ. The renounc- 
ing of one’s own will becomes adherence to divine love. 

What Hadot says here of the whole Christian tradition is cer- 
tainly true likewise for Evagrius. One of the proverbs of Ad Mona- 
chos has made this point explicitly and memorably. In M 21 what 
is both a notion from ancient philosophy and from Christianity, 
that of “not deriving evil from the flesh,” is explicitly joined to 
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“imitating Christ” and “dying his death.” This is the spirit and this 
is the tone in which Evagrius understands all the exercising of the 
monastic life, no matter how much his understanding of exercis- 
ing owes to ancient philosophy. It is an exercise in which the 
monk wants ¢o die with Christ so that he may know Christ and the 
power of his resurrection, so that his “resurrection will glow like 
the sun.”!99 


CONCLUSION TO STAGE THREE 


I think this look at some of the material in Hadot’s study of 
ancient philosophy enables us to hear the special overtones in the 
description of Socrates the historian about Evagrius: “he 
acquired the philosophy of deeds.” I looked to Hadot’s study not 
so much in search of an explanation for the philosophical back- 
ground in the content of Evagrius’s teaching as for a way of catch- 
ing how philosophy influenced the spirit of Evagrius’s work and 
how philosophy can suggest an attitude with which it should be 
read. 

Ad Monachos is a philosophical text in the ancient sense of 
spiritual exercises. It is a text profoundly shaped by a dialogue 
between master and disciple, a dialogue that seeks to learn by 
means of authentic dialogue itself how to live and how to die. If 
we are to understand the text, we ourselves must learn a new way 
of reading that takes into account the concrete perspectives in 
which the text was born. 

Ad Monachos is a Christian text that is consciously the heir of 
a philosophical tradition. Its content and the spirit it breathes, in 
so many ways similar to the content and spirit of ancient philoso- 
phy, must ultimately be considered authentically Christian. Such 
a text is produced not so much by a Christian “borrowing” certain 
things from another cultural tradition. Such a text is produced by 
someone who is a part of that “other” cultural tradition. That cul- 
ture’s wisdom is assimilated inseparably into the author. The real 
question before us is whether or not with that other culture’s 
tools the Christian author has managed to stay true to what is 


109 Cf. Phil 3:10-11; and see the whole discussion of the theme of the death 
of Christ in Evagrius in the commentary on M 21 below. 
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essentially a Christian wisdom. The touchstone for this is found 
in the mysteries of Incarnation, crucifixion, and Trinity. This is 
the bedrock of the philosophy Evagrius teaches. 

The structure of Ad Monachos is a structure that expresses an 
attitude about spiritual exercises. Like the Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius, the proverbs find their order by means of various topoz. 

For Evagrius, Christianity itself became his philosophy. In it 
he “found a Laban who freed him from Esau and guided him to 
the highest philosophy.”!!° In the last sixteen years of his life, his 
philosophy was Christianity as it took shape in Egyptian monas- 
ticism. ‘He was a Christian, a theologian, and then a monk 
because “a certain longing for philosophy” stole into his heart. He 
longed for “the highest philosophy.” On the feast of Epiphany in 
the year 399 Evagrius received Holy Communion and departed 
this life (LH 38:13). It might be hoped that on that day his long- 
ing was satisfied: that eating the Lord’s flesh he became passion- 
less (M 118), that drinking his blood he received the wisdom he 
loved (M 119), that resting on the breast of the Lord, he became 
a theologian (M 120) and was presented before the Holy Trinity 
(M 136). 


110 Formulated according to Evagrius’s words in Ep Fid 1, lines 11-14. 


Part Four 


Commentary on 
Individual Proverbs 


Overview 


In this part of the study I wish to examine another dimension 
of the richness of Ad Monachos: the proverbs considered individ- 
ually. Each proverb deserves to be meditated upon in its own 
right. Each one offers much food for thought; some offer extra- 
ordinary richness. In what follows I would like to offer commen- 
tary on some selected proverbs in order to demonstrate this 
point. Perforce this can only be by way of demonstration as 
opposed to a proper commentary on each of the 137 proverbs. ! 

It would be difficult to organize the various themes found in 
Ad Monachos into a systematic presentation and still be faithful to 
the text Evagrius has designed. The themes have an order, and 
they are the order of the proverbs of this text. So, though it is not 
possible to comment on every proverb, it does seem best to treat 
the selected proverbs in the order in which they appear in the 
text. In that way this study will at least roughly follow the themes 
as they unfold in the text.” 

If it is not possible to explain each of the proverbs, it is at 
least possible to explain the reason for the choice of the proverbs 
I have selected to comment on here. This explanation can serve 
as an overview of this part of the study. M 3 is the first proverb 
commented on here. It is, as the analysis of the structure showed, 
the first proverb of the text after the introductory proverbs. It 
contains in its two lines a summary of the whole text and of much 
of Evagrius’s whole teaching. This is followed by commentary on 
M 12, the first proverb to mention gentleness, which was seen to 
be a recurring theme throughout. Next, M 13 to 15 are com- 


1The comments offered here will show that a commentary on all of the 
proverbs could require a study of considerable proportions. It seems best to limit 
this study to some of those proverbs I consider especially important or interesting. 

? This is not to say that in commenting on a proverb it is necessary to avoid 
reference to proverbs that come later in the text. On the contrary, it is often nec- 
essary to do just that in order to explain a given proverb. My point here is simply 
to explain the reason for the choice to treat the proverbs in their order rather than 
according to selected, organizing themes. 
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mented upon in sequence. These proverbs are one example 
among many in the text that speak of the importance of the rela- 
tions among the brothers and the relation of this to knowledge. 
M 21 is a beautiful and weighty proverb which shows the relation 
of Christ to the major phases of the monk’s spiritual progress. M 
31 is a proverb literally freighted with meaning, in which each 
word offers a precise, if not immediately apparent, meaning. It is 
a fine example of how much Evagrius manages to suggest with an 
economy of words, of how much he manages to “hide” for dis- 
covery by the careful reader. M 53 will serve as an example of 
what I have called “hinge” proverbs in the text. By examining its 
terms carefully, we can see how strong a hinge it is. 

It will also be worthwhile to comment on several of the dif- 
ferent types of chains that were observed in the text, taking them 
proverb by proverb and showing how the chain’s meaning builds 
when each proverb is understood well. Thus, M 54 to 56 is a little 
chain on listlessness. Though by comparison not much space is 
devoted to this theme in Ad Monachos, the commentary here will 
show that in these few proverbs Evagrius has expressed the major 
features of this characteristic aspect of his spiritual teaching. M 
61 and M 62 are worth examining for a similar reason. They treat 
vainglory and pride and are the last development in the text 
before the large chain on praktiké and knowledge, which forms 
the center of the whole. 

This central chain, M 63 to 72, will likewise be examined 
here. We observed that its message can be literally considered the 
central message of the whole. The proverbs of this chain, each 
formed of only two lines, are filled with rich meaning. Uncover- 
ing what lies there proverb by proverb will enable us to enter 
more deeply into the ideas Evagrius is, we could say, insisting on 
here. 

If choices have to be made, it would be impossible not to 
select M 107, which I have argued is a turning point in the whole 
text. Its terminology is crucial, precise, and wide-ranging all at 
once. The commentary can further justify my labeling the 
proverb a turning point. From this point on in the text, Evagrius 
focuses the reader's attention on issues of knowledge. Several of 
those meditations can be commented on here. M 118 to 120 is a 
tightly constructed chain that returns again to the role of Christ 
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in every phase of the spiritual progress. It is a different angle on 
the christological issues that appear in M 21. Finally, we can con- 
clude with a commentary on M 136, which is the culminating 
proverb of the whole. And it culminates by offering for medita- 
tion what is for Evagrius the culmination of the spiritual journey: 
the mind in the presence of the Holy Trinity. 

The method of commentary here necessarily remains what it 
has been heretofore in the study, namely, commenting on Eva- 
grius with Evagrius. There is simply no better way to understand 
his meaning. Further, in the comments on some of the proverbs 
it will be necessary to fix with care Evagrius’s understanding of 
various of the terms encountered. This cannot always be done 
briefly. Thus, sometimes within the context of an individual com- 
mentary, it may be necessary to digress into broader considera- 
tions of some issue that the proverb presumes is understood. Yet 
it is hoped that such digressions can function as an image and a 
strong reminder of the very way in which a proverb ought to be 
meditated on, namely, with the mind moving off in many direc- 
tions to ponder the meaning of the proverb’s various terms. For 
the meditative mind, such digressions and the discovery of the 
interconnections they yield are meant to be part of the value and 
pleasure of meditating on proverbs. In any case, the comments 
that follow are an attempt to imitate the directions followed by a 
meditating mind, a mind trained to hear the many allusions to 
scripture and to the desert monastic tradition as these were lived 
and understood in the circle of Evagrius. 


Commentary on M 3 


3. Faith: the beginning of love. 
The end of love: knowledge of God. 
Tliotic apyn ayanns, 
TéAOc SE GyaTNS Yv@orc Veod. 


The first line of this proverb describes the whole of the life 
of praktiké, whose beginning is faith and whose goal is love. The 
second line describes the whole of knowledge, whose beginning 
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is love and whose goal is the knowledge of God himself. Love is 
clearly the critical link between these two prongs of the spiritual 
life. To understand all that is implied in these two short lines, the 
proverb is best meditated upon in conjunction with another to 
which it stands in special relation, namely, M 67: “In front of love, 
passionlessness marches; / in front of knowledge, love.” In the 
examination of the chains both were seen to be located in espe- 
cially significant positions. After the introductory proverbs, M 3 
is the actual beginning of the whole text as well as the beginning 
of a chain on virtues. M 67 was seen to be at the exact middle of 
the whole text.> This positioning is a clue to the importance of 
their contents. In each love is placed as the link between praktiké 
and knowledge. The position of each suggests that understanding 
this—that love links praktiké to knowledge—is a key to understand- 
ing the whole text. Much is implied in these two proverbs. Much 
is left unsaid and presumed understood. These unspoken impli- 
cations can be uncovered by attention to some other key Evagrian 
texts. 


FAITH 


Not only in M 3 but throughout his writings Evagrius places 
faith at the very beginning of the monastic journey. It introduces 
the monk into the life of praktiké. By faith is meant first of all 
believing in the existence of God. This in turn causes one to fear 
God; and if one fears God, one observes God’s commandments. 
Thereby does one enter the life of praktiké. This chain of logic is 
spelled out (in descending order) in the Praktikos, where we read, 
“Love is the child of passionlessness; passionlessness is the flower 
of praktikée; keeping the commandments is what constitutes prak- 
tuké; these have the fear of God for guard, which is the child of 
right faith. Faith is an interior good which exists naturally even in 
those who have not yet believed in God” (TP 81).* This text shows 


3 It is the middle of the central chain of the whole text (M 63-72), as well as 
the middle of a chain within the chain on passionlessness (M 66-68)! 

4 See Guillaumont, SC 171, 670-71, for a fuller comment on this text, espe- 
cially on the sense of the last sentence about faith as an interior good. The same 
chain is found already in TP Prologue 8. 
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that faith, standing at the beginning of praktiké, leads on through 
different virtues, culminating twice, as it were: first in passion- 
lessness, since “passionlessness is the flower of praktiké,” and sec- 
ond in love, because “love is the child of passionlessness.” So to 
say “faith: the beginning of love” in the Evagrian system is to say 
a considerable amount. It is to say that faith begins a whole series 
of successive virtues whose acquisition follows logically one from 
another and whose goal is love. It is to imply the movement from 
faith to fear to keeping the commandments to passionlessness to 
love.° 


LOVE 


The text from the Praktikos indicated a tight relation between 
passionlessness and love—“love is the child of passionlessness”—a 
relation that is clearly in line with M 67’s assertion, “In front of 
love, passionlessness marches.” Passionlessness is Evagrius’s term 
for the health of the soul (see TP 56).° It exists when all the parts 
of the soul are healed and act according to their proper nature 
(see TP 86). Thus it is a term for describing the results of the 
whole life of praktiké, which is concerned with the firm establish- 
ing of various virtues in the various parts of the soul. If faith is 
the beginning of praktiké, passionlessness is its proximate aim, its 
“flower,” as TP 81 puts it. But passionlessness is by no means the 
end of the journey for the monk, for “love is the child of pas- 
sionlessness.”” 


5 This succession of virtues is developed in the proverbs immediately fol- 
lowing M 3. This same order of virtues is found also in In Ps 24:20; 129:4-5; 137:7. 
Faith, as it is described in all these texts, is the same, that is, the beginning of the 
life of virtue. But Bunge notes that there is also another dimension of faith for 
Evagrius, namely, as a concrete act (see Bunge, Geistliche Vaterschaft, 56, citing In 
Ps 115:1 and KG III, 83). 

6 See the commentary by Guillaumont on this sentence in SC 171681, 
where he cites KG I, 41; II, 48; Ill, 46; VI, 64. 

7 It is perhaps worth observing that love (ayamn) is a word that has its diffi- 
culties in any language. It is a wide-ranging term, difficult to pin down exactly, and 
yet a term that everybody seems to use with some sort of understanding. This 
same wide sense is certainly present in Evagrius’s use of the term, though, of 
course, it is narrowed by Greek’s capacity to distinguish types of love, in this case 
ayarn. It means loving others, being charitable to them, with all that that might 
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KNOWLEDGE 


Another text from the Praktikos makes it clear how dynamic 
the process undertaken is: “and passionlessness has love as its 
child, and love is the gate to natural knowledge, and this knowl- 
edge gives way to theology, and then final blessedness” (TP Pro- 
logue, 8). This text, as well as M 3 and M 67, indicates that love 
leads on to yet another realm; namely, knowledge. The end of 
love, its téAoc, is knowledge of God, the highest of knowledge’s 
various levels. It is true that knowledge, not love, is Evagrius’s 
expression for the final goal of the monastic life. This has led to 
some misunderstanding of his teaching.® It can be thought less 
than Christian for this emphasis, but this is to fail to notice 
another emphasis, equally as striking, namely, the insistence 
throughout Ad Monachos and throughout all of Evagrius’s work 
on love as the indispensable passageway to the realms of knowl- 
edge as well as that which must always be present to maintain the 
monk in knowledge. It is also to pose the question in the wrong 
way, that is, love or knowledge? For Evagrius, it is not a question 
of one or the other. These proverbs show love and knowledge to 
be dynamically united. Knowledge of God is knowledge of a God 
who is love.’ And love is not merely a passageway; it must remain 
a permanent part of the life of one who has entered into knowl- 
edge. Love’s being a permanent part of knowledge has con- 
tributed in a fundamental way to the structure of Ad Monachos, 
not only in the way this concept finds expression in the beginning 
and middle of the text but also in the way in which gentleness 
remains an emphasis of the text to the very end. This is not mere 
lip service paid by Evagrius in order to give his “gnostic” teach- 
ing a Christian appearance. Love remains a permanent part of 


suggest or imply. Much of the text that follows has to do with what love suggests 
and implies: gentleness, forgetting injuries, care for the poor, and so on. 

* Typical in this regard would be Chitty, Desert a City, 50; he says, “Some of 
Evagrius’ speculations did fall wide of the Christian balance of truth. And one is 
suspicious at his seeming to set Knowledge above Love.” In answer one could refer 
to Bunge, Briefe, 127ff. A concern similar to Chitty’s has attached itself also to 
Clement’s thought. See n. 10 below. 

° Cf. Lt 56:3, cited in the commentary on M 67. 
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knowledge for a necessary reason: because knowledge means 
knowledge of a God who is love.!° 

Thus, at the very beginning of the meditation, M 3 summa- 
rizes and characterizes the whole of the spiritual journey as con- 
ceived by Evagrius. M 67 does the same midway through the text. 
In each love leads to knowledge. Yet there is a difference between 
one proverb and the other that is appropriate to their respective 
positions in the text. At the beginning of the text M 3 begins with 
faith, which is the beginning of the whole Christian and monastic 
life. At the middle of the text M 67 starts the meditation at the 
“middle” of the spiritual journey, namely, at that point where one 
moves from passionlessness to love. Each proverb implies the 
whole life of praktiké and its chain of virtues. Each places love as 
the goal of this life of prakt:ké and the gate of entry into knowl- 
edge. Each places knowledge as the goal of the whole. 


10 In this position Evagrius shows himself to be the disciple of Clement, who 
explicitly treats in many places the relation between love and knowledge. Some 
scholars have felt required to “defend” Clement's thought from seeming too gnos- 
tic by claiming that knowledge is subsumed into love in his thinking. But A. Méhat 
summarizes this effort and then demonstrates that for Clement love and knowl- 
edge are two faces of a single reality (Méhat, Etude sur les “Stromates” de Clément 
dAlexandrie, 475-88). After examining a number of texts, he suggests, “I] vaut 
mieux renoncer a cette vaine question de la primauté [love or knowledge]. Visi- 
blement il y a des rapports réciproques entre la gnose et la charité. C'est la seule 
chose que Clément ait voulu marquer. I] y a des rapports au niveau des progres a 
accomplir. Il y en a dans 1’état final. Sans essayer de distinguer les deux, retenons 
seulement d'abord que la gnose est un amour. . . . Inversement, charité est con- 
naissance: car elle se meut dans le cercle de la Vérité” (p. 482). Clement's reflec- 
tions on this relation are designed to show what the qualities of a Christian gnosis 
would be, and it is precisely love's relation to knowledge that gives Clement's ideas 
their distinctively Christian shape. Evagrius’s thinking is likewise distinctively 
Christian within this same tradition. On the suitability of comparing Clement and 
Evagrius on this point, see A. Guillaumont, “Le gnostique chez Clément d’Alexan- 
drie et chez Evagre le Pontique,” 199-200. 
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Commentary on M 12 


12. An irascible man will be terrified; 
the gentle man will be without fear. 


"Avipp 8vpadns rtonOnoetat, 
6 5€ TPAic GboPoc EoTaL. 


This is the first occurrence in the text of a very important 
word and concept: gentle. Gentleness is one of love’s most con- 
crete expressions.!! Certainly one of the most significant impres- 
sions Ad Monachos leaves with the reader is of the importance of 
gentleness in the monk’s journey to knowledge. It is the subject 
of a number of different chains, either directly or indirectly. It is 
a theme spread evenly throughout the text;!? it appears in the 
proverb that functions as the turning point of the whole text 
(M 107); it is among the last thoughts offered for meditation as 
the text comes to a close (M 133). By the way in which Evagrius 
has made this theme to sound throughout his meditation, he cre- 
ates an image of gentleness penetrating every portion of the 
monk’s life, every stage of his progress. 

This first appearance of the term in M 12 introduces a 
dimension of the issue that is fundamental for understanding 
how Evagrius conceives its importance. The proverb contrasts the 
gentle man with the irascible man. A number of other proverbs 
in Ad Monachos do the same,'* and the contrast is a basic point in 
Evagrius’s teaching. Understanding him on this point is necessary 
in order to grasp the significance of M 12 and the other proverbs 
which likewise draw the contrast. It will explain why gentleness is 
so frequently associated with knowledge. 


1 For the close identity between love and gentleness in Evagrius and for the 
influence of Clement on this thought, see A. Guillaumont, “Le gnostique chez 
Clément d’Alexandrie et chez Evagre le Pontique,” 199. 

'2 Observing the numbers of the proverbs in which the word gentleness 
occurs shows this relatively even distribution: M 12, 31, 34, 53, 85, 99, 107, 111, 
be, Were 

'S See M 34-36 and M 98-100. In some of these proverbs long-suffering and 
rashness also occur as virtual synonyms for gentleness and irascibility respectively. 
This is demonstrated shortly in what follows. 
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The irascible (0 6up16c) is a technical term for one of three 
parts of the soul. Gentleness is proposed as the opposite of iras- 
cibility, which is said to scatter knowledge (M 35). Evagrius does 
not think that it is the irascible part of the soul as such that scat- 
ters knowledge or drives it away; it is when this part of the soul is 
aroused in an inappropriate way that trouble occurs. In many, 
many places throughout his writings Evagrius speaks of establish- 
ing virtue in this part of the soul. Gentleness is not the only virtue 
that must be established there, but it is one of the principal ones. 

The aim is to have the irascible part of the soul actually help 
in the war against the demons. A text from On Evil Thoughts 
explains how this works: 


As sheep to a good shepherd the Lord has given to man concep- 
tions (vonnata) of this present world, for it is said, “The world he 
has placed in his heart.” And he has joined to man the irascible 
and the concupiscible to help him so that through the irascible he 
may make flee conceptions that come from the wolves and 
through the concupiscible he may love the sheep. (Thoughts 17) 


The images of this text and the ideas presented here, perhaps dif- 
ficult to follow for one not familiar with Evagrius, fall neatly into 
place when it is noticed that they are organized around the three 
parts of the soul. Conceptions of this world (and conceptions of 
other worlds as well) are the work of the rational part of the soul. 
They are to be guarded (as sheep guarded by a good shepherd) 
with the help of the other parts of the soul. The irascible part of 
the soul, when it is functioning as it ought, drives away concep- 
tions of the wolves, which would be false ideas that come from 
the demons. The concupiscible part of the soul, where desire lies, 
when it is functioning properly, can desire these conceptions 
given by the Lord, that is, it can “love the sheep.” 

Shortly after the passage quoted here, Evagrius gives exam- 
ples of the sheep being caught by wild beasts, which should have 
been made to flee by a proper use of the irascible. Among the 
examples is one related to the issue of gentleness. It describes a 
“conception” (vonua) of a brother coming to mind, but he is 
thought of with hatred. This is something going wrong in the iras- 
cible part of the soul. That is where gentleness should reside, and 
then the wolflike conception of regarding a brother with hatred 
would be driven away by the activity of this healthy part of the 
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soul. In other words, gentleness is health in the irascible part of 
the soul.!4 

Trouble in the irascible part is extremely dangerous for the 
soul. One of the main ways in which trouble shows itself there 1s 
through anger and hatred. “Anger and hatred make the irascible 
grow; compassion and gentleness diminish that which is there” 
(TP 20). The reason irascibility is so dangerous is that “the iras- 
cible part predominates in the demons, for it is said, ‘Without 
pity is the irascible; and anger is sharp’ (Prov 27:4)” (In Prov 5:9 
[G 60). 

Long-suffering appears contrasted with irascibility in two 
proverbs, M 35 and M 98.!° It plays a role very similar to that of 
gentleness. In M 35 it stands opposite irascibility and gathers the 
knowledge that irascibility scatters. In M 98 it stands alongside 
psalmody as a means of quieting the irascible, which will mean 
that the one practicing it can be without fear, in the same way 
that M 12 claimed that a gentle man would be without fear.!” 
Thus, “The gentle man will be without fear” (M 12). Or, “The 


14 Gentleness is not the only indication of health in the irascible part. For 
example, courage and perseverance are also virtues in the irascible. Their role is 
“not to fear the enemies and to stand firm, eagerly [mpo68vpms)], in the face of dan- 
gers” (TP 89). Other texts that speak clearly of putting the irascible to this kind of 
use are found in TP 24; Eulog 10; In Prov 29:11 (G 363)—this last text speaking of 
destroying a part of the irascible and saving a part. The part saved would be for 
doing war with the demons. 

'5 Other texts showing the predominance of the irascible in demons can be 
found in KG I, 68; III, 34; V, 11. 

1© The term also occurs in M 84. In that proverb the word irascibility is not 
used, but the issue is certainly that. 

17 Psalmody is regularly cited by Evagrius as a means for quieting the irasci- 
ble. In TP 15 he distinguishes it from other monastic practices that are concerned 
with other parts of the soul. “Reading, vigils, and prayer make a wandering mind 
stand still. Hunger and pain and anachoresis quench a flaming concupiscence. 
Psalmody, long-suffering, and mercy set at rest an agitated irascibility.” In his com- 
mentary on this chapter, Guillaumont gives references showing an analogous role 
for psalmody in Origen, Basil, and Gregory Nazianzen (Guillaumont, SC 171, 
537-38). To the other Evagrian texts which he cites could also be added the inter- 
esting passages in Thoughts 27 (SC 438, 250), Eulog 9 (PG 79:1106A-C), and Inst 
ad mon (PG 79:1236A), this latter being brief enough to quote here: “Long-suf- 
fering softens a raid from the irascible—and so does psalmody.” For a study of 
psalmody in Evagrius, see Bunge, “Psalmodie und Gebet” in Geistgebet, 13-28. 
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long-suffering one, fearless shall he be” (M 98). Long-suffering 
being associated with gentleness and calming the irascible is not 
uncommon in Evagrius’s writings. In Greek, long-suffering is 
Haxpo8upia, a word especially suited for the point Evagrius 
wishes to make. In its two parts, uwaKxpo and 6vupog, it implies a sort 
of stretching or enlarging of the irascible, so that it will be, we 
could say, less tight and prone to explosion. 

If long-suffering closely approaches gentleness in its mean- 
ing, a virtual synonym for irascibility is rashness, as M 99 shows, 
a sentence where rashness stands opposite gentleness.!® These 
terms are defined opposite each other in one of the scholia on 
Proverbs: “In the same way that death is born out of rashness, so 
out of gentleness, life; for gentleness is the opposite of rashness” 
(In Prov 18:6 [G 176]).!9 

Gentleness, long-suffering, humiliation of the irascible, 
singing psalms—all these quiet the irascible and, as M 12 (as well 
as M 98) expresses, cause us to be without fear. This being with- 
out fear is a mark of passionlessness and refers to being without 
fear before the demons; for by ridding ourselves of that part 
which makes us most like the demons, we have nothing to fear 
from them.?? Another text from the Scholia on Proverbs explains 
why gentleness and like virtues take away fear. “Compassion takes 
away the terrifving visions that come over us by night. The same 
for gentleness and absence of anger and long-suffering and all the 
things that check the agitated irascible, since it is from the agita- 
tion of the irascible that terrifying apparitions usually come” (In 
Prov 3:24-25 [G 36]).?! 

M 12 and the other proverbs from Ad Monachos noted here 


18 This is true as well in M 85. 

19 See also In Prov 17:9 (G 157), cited just below. 

20 See In Prov 1:33 (G17): “The one who is passionless lives in stillness, 
unafraid of any evil thought.” It is to be remembered that thought and demon are 
virtually synonymous. 

2! The expression “agitated irascible” is significant. The word agitate (in 
Greek tapacoeiy, €xtapaooetv) carries some technical force in Evagrius. In TP 21, 
22, 46, 54, it refers specifically to a troubled irascible part of the soul; and in TP 
21, 22, 54, 99, it refers to a monk who is not making progress. In M 8, 37, 52, it 
refers to an agitated heart. See also In Ps 31:9: oVd€v otH oKOTEL didvoLaV @ BULOG 
tapacodpevos (PG 12:1301A). 
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show gentleness contrasted with irascibility. They show that with- 
out gentleness there can be no health in the soul. And they show 
that without health in this part of the soul, there is no knowledge. 
This line of thinking is based on a principle that covers the whole 
of praktiké, namely, that each virtue casts out a vice.** In a text 
from the Scholia on Proverbs Evagrius explains rather straight- 
forwardly how this works. “Through justice we hide injustice; 
through chastity, licentiousness; and again, through love, hate; 
and through lack of greed, greed. And we hide pride through 
humility and through gentleness, rashness. Thus do we seek spir- 
itual friendship, that is, holy knowledge” (In Prov 17:9 [G 157]). 
Characteristically this explanation ends with the connection to 
knowledge rendered explicit. Vice drives knowledge away. Virtue 
prepares for it. Thus, “Irascibility scatters knowledge; / long- 
suffering gathers it” (M 35). Or beginning on the positive end: 
“Out of gentleness, knowledge is born; / out of rashness, igno- 
rance” (M 99). 

The connection these texts make between irascibility, gen- 
tleness, and knowledge may suggest something about the level of 
the audience for whom Ad Monachos is intended. In his writings 
Evagrius distinguishes between an imperfect and a perfect pas- 
sionlessness. An imperfect passionlessness is one in which the 
monk is no longer troubled by the concupiscible part of his soul 
(see TP 68). From this imperfect passionlessness the monk can 
pass to a certain level of knowledge, but he has yet to continue 
battling the irascible in order to make further progress in knowl- 
edge. When Evagrius refers to the knower (0 yvwotikdc) and 
addresses advice to him, it is usually to the monk who stands 
between imperfect and perfect passionlessness.?° It is because 
such a monk’s principal battle is with the irascible that Evagrius 
so frequently stresses gentleness to him.** The way in which gen- 
tleness is stressed in Ad Monachos and the frequent connection 
with knowledge suggest a reader who stands between the two 


2° This is the subject of a short work of Evagrius, Vices Opposed to Virtues. 

°3 On these two kinds of passionlessness, see A. Guillaumont, “Le gnostique 
chez Clément d'Alexandrie et chez Evagre le Pontique,” 198. Also SC 356, 26-27. 

*4 Cf. G 4, 5, 8, 10, 32. See also Guillaumont, SC 356, 26-28, 94-95 (with 
many more references). 
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degrees of passionlessneéss, that is, a reader who to some extent 
has become a knower. 

Perhaps no text brings all these ideas together into one devel- 
opment as successfully as does a passage from On Evil Thoughts. 
The text shows the relationship between the irascible and the 
demons. It puts forward gentleness as the means for mastery over 
the irascible. It mentions Moses and David as examples of gen- 
tleness, and then cites Christ’s own command that we imitate his 
gentleness. It concludes by urging use of the irascible to destroy 
evil thoughts and guard good ones. 


If someone has mastery over the irascible, that one has mastery 
over the demons, and if someone is a slave to that passion, that 
one is a complete alien to the monastic life and a stranger to the 
ways of our Savior. Indeed our Lord himself said that he would 
teach the gentle his ways. Thus, the mind of the anchorites becomes 
difficult to catch when it flees to the field of gentleness. Hardly 
any of the virtues do the demons fear like they fear gentleness. 
Moses had it, being called gentle beyond all men. And the holy 
David frankly claimed that it is worthy of the memory of God, say- 
ing. “Remember, Lord, David and all his gentleness.” But even the 
Savior himself commanded us to be imitators of his gentleness, say- 
ing. “Learn from me, for gentle am I and humble in heart and you 
will find rest for your souls.” For if someone abstains from food 
and drink but rouses the irascible to anger through evil thoughts, 
that one is like a ship sailing the high seas and having a demon for 
a pilot. So, insofar as we can, we ought to guard this dog of ours 
and train him to only destroy the wolves and not to devour the 
sheep, to show every gentleness to all men. (Thoughts 13) 


M 12 says that an irascible man will be terrified. Of course! 
A demon piloting the ship of the mind is not a comforting 
thought. M 12 says that a gentle man will be without fear. Of 
course! For he has learned from the Savior himself who promises 
rest for the soul. 
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Commentary on M 13, 14, 15 


13. A strong wind chases away clouds; 
memory of injury chases the mind from knowledge. 


"Aveoc od0dp0c anos tOKEL VEON, 
uvnoikakia 5& TOV vodV ATO YVOCEWS. 


14. He who prays for his enemies will be forgetful 
of injuries; 
--he who spares his tongue will not sadden his neighbor. 
‘O mpooevyopEevos UnEp EYOP@V Guvnoikakos Eotat, 
ge1Sd6pEvos 5é YAMooTS OD AUMNOEL TOV TANOLOV AVTOV. 


15. If your brother irritates you, 
lead him into your house, 
and do not hesitate to go into his, 
but eat your morsel with him. 
For doing this, you will defend your soul 
and there will be no stumbling block for you at 
the hour of prayer. 


"Eav rapoEvvy o€ 0 ddEAO0s GOV, 

ELOGYAYE ADTOV Eic TOV OLKOV COD, 

KOL TPOG AVTOV LN OKvNoTS EloEAEiv, 

GAAG OAYE TOV YOLOV GOV HET ADTOD. 

TOVTO YAP TOL@V PLOT OTIV WYTIV 

KQL ODK EOTAL COL TPOOKOLUA EV KALPO® MPOCEVY NG. 


If, as was suggested in the previous commentary on M 12, 
gentleness can be considered a concrete expression of what love 
means, then perhaps this series of proverbs could be considered 
a concrete and more specific expression of what gentleness 
means. The concern here is with memory of injury versus forget- 
fulness of injury.*° Understanding Evagrius on this theme can 


°° The flow of the proverbs in this section justifies this interpretation of 
increasing concreteness in the understanding of love. M 8 and 9 are about love 
versus hate, and M 10 is the first mention of memory of injury, rendering love and 
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clarify further why throughout his writings he claims such a close 
connection between love and knowledge. His insistence on this 
point stands within the very nature of the dynamic of love. Or, 
put the other way around, there is something in the dynamic of 
hate that makes knowledge of God impossible. What is this? 

“Memory of injury” is a useful wav to formulate how hate 
actually manifests itself, for the expression draws attention to a 
faculty of the mind (i.e., memory) and what it can be used for. 
Basically Evagrius’s teaching on the question is this: he would say 
that obviously human and monastic experience shows that it is 
possible to use the mind to harbor the memory of injury. But if 
the mind is used for that, then none of its energies can be used 
for knowing God. In teaching thus, Evagrius is relying on the tra- 
dition of the desert fathers who preceded him. He specifically 
cites Macarius the Great as his teacher on this point, and the story 
he tells is helpful for clarifying how this dynamic works. 


The vessel of election, the elder Macarius the Egyptian, asked me 
why it is that when we remember injuries done us by humans we 
make the memory faculty of our soul disappear, but when we 
remember injury done by demons we remain unharmed? And 
when I found myself at a loss for an answer, I begged him to teach 
me the reason. So he said, “Because the first one goes against the 
nature of the irascible [part of the soul], while the second one is to 
use it according to nature.” (TP 93) 


In his commentary on this chapter, Guillaumont points out 
that the teaching can confidently be considered to be genuinely 
Macarian and not for the simple reason that because here Eva- 
grius says so. An almost identical text exists in the Apophthegmata 
Patrum on Macarius, and yet the two texts seem to be indepen- 
dent one from another. Thus, from two different sources, Eva- 
grius and the Apophthegmata Patrum, we have a witness to 
Macarius’s teaching.?® As this teaching points out, memory of 


hate more concrete. M 12 is about gentleness versus irascibility. Now M 13-15 ren- 
ders this more concrete. The same could apply in the interpretation of M 41 and 
42, the former referring to forgetting injury versus remembering it, the latter 
referring to love versus hate. 

26 Guillaumont, SC 171, 697-99. The text in the Apophthegmata Patrum is 
Macarius 36. 
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injury makes the memory faculty of the soul vanish, and it is pre- 
cisely this faculty that the monk must use to contemplate God, to 
remember his mercies, to remember the original union with him 
which the mind was created to enjoy. Thus, no small thing is at 
issue here: without this memory faculty being healthy, God can- 
not be known.?? 

This rich teaching is nicely encapsulated in M 13. The image 
of a strong wind driving clouds away is the image for how mem- 
ory of injury chases the mind from knowledge.”® The proverb is 
explicit in making the connection to knowledge and in specifying 
that it is the mind that is used for knowledge. In the text from the 
Praktikos, Evagrius cites Macarius as his source for such teaching; 
but he has made this feature of the tradition a major stress in his 
own spiritual doctrine. From various angles—irascibility, anger, 
hatred, rashness, memory of injury—Evagrius never says much 
about knowledge without mentioning how these threaten it. 
Many citations from throughout the Evagrian corpus would be 
possible. Attention to a few of these will have to serve our present 
purposes. 


27 Guillaumont likewise points out in his comment that, compared to Eva- 
grius’s citation of Macarius, the text from the Apophthegmata Patrum puts in 
sharper relief the opposition between memory of injury and memory of God, by 
which is meant specifically prayer. He sees in the end of the text cited in TP 93 
the hand and formulation of Evagrius, that is, the application of the idea of the 
irascible part of the soul and its use according to nature. This is a valid observa- 
tion for comparing the two texts, but everywhere the teaching of Evagrius is directly 
in the line with the point that Macarius 36 stresses. Thus, the final point of TP 93 
may be Evagrian in formulation, but there is nothing in what Evagrius offers here 
that goes beyond the desert teaching on this point. This is an important clarifica- 
tion to draw. It means that Evagrius’s language may be Greek and reliant on the 
Clement-Origen tradition about knowledge, but that the intimate relation that he 
stresses between love and knowledge is a basic insight of the desert tradition as 
represented by Macarius. Bunge for his part would see no reason to deny that the 
whole of TP 93 faithfully reflects the teaching of Macarius. See Bunge, “Evagre le 
Pontique et les deux Macaire,” 338 n. 139. 

28 The language of M 13 is very close to that of a saying given by another 
father and cited by Evagrius in TP 99. Thus, consciously or not, Evagrius is citing 
the advice of yet another father in M 13. For the image used in M 13, cf. Lt 58:5, 
where Evagrius, speaking of his own weaknesses, compares himself to a waterless 
cloud carried along by the wind. He is alluding to Jude 12. 
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The Chapters on Prayer formulate some of the deepest fruits 
of Evagrius’s spiritual life and doctrine. In this work, prayer and 
knowledge are closely associated; they are considered two differ- 
ent aspects of a same reality.29 Warnings against various manifes- 
tations of trouble in the irascible part of the soul are a major 
feature of this treatise. One of its chapters explains how irascibil- 
ity (in the form of memory of injury) ruins the mind, which is 
made for prayer. Evagrius formulates his thought quoting the 
Lord’s own teaching from the Gospels about anger: “Leave your 
gift before the altar, it is said, and go first be reconciled to your 
brother, and then come and you will pray undisturbed. For mem- 
ory of injury dims the ruling faculty [yyewoviKdv] of the one pray- 
ing and darkens his prayers” (Prayer 21 [PG 79:1172B]; cf. Matt 
5:21-26). The following chapter stays with the same theme: 
“Those who store up pains and memories of injury and yet imag- 
ine that they pray are like people who draw up water and then 
pour it into a broken jar” (Prayer 22 [PG 79:1172C}).°° Actually 
this whole section of the treatise is filled with chapters that treat 
this theme from various angles, and these have already been use- 
fully studied.?! Here I would like to draw attention to several less- 
well-known texts of Evagrius which express this same traditional 


2" In the prologue Evagrius distinguishes two types of prayer, the kind used 
in praktiké (npaxtKdg tpomoc) and the contemplative kind (GewpntiKds tpdzos). It 
is this latter that is to be associated with knowledge. Knowledge of the Trinity is 
the highest form of knowledge in the Evagrian system, and in the Chapters on 
Prayer this knowledge is identified with prayer in spirit and in truth. These points 
are amply demonstrated by Bunge, “The ‘Spiritual Prayer.’” 

30 Evagrius is fond of images of the ridiculous when it comes to showing how 
impossible it is to combine anger and knowledge. In fact M 10 already introduces 
the theme of memory of injury with an image. See also Prayer 65 and G 5. 

31 See especially Hausherr, Lecons, 27-44, commenting on Prayer 12-27 with 
many references to other Evagrian works. For briefer comments, but ones that 
note the Macarian connection, see Bunge, “Evagre le Pontique et les deux 
Macaire,” 335-38. In the commentary on M 12 | have already drawn attention to 
the fact that the theme is also prominent in the Gnostikos. The same theme found 
stressed in the Chapters on Prayer strengthens my suggestion about the level of 
audience intended in Ad Monachos. Gentleness (and the many other words associ- 
ated with it) is talk appropriate for knowers who find themselves between imper- 
fect and perfect passionlessness. 
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teaching in a genre similar to the proverbs found in Ad Monachos, 
namely, texts from the Eight Spirits of Evil. 

A number of the formulations of this treatise in the chapters 
on anger directly connect memory of evil to the mind. “A cloud 
blocks the sun and darkens it; the thought [Aoy.op6¢] of the mem- 
ory of injury does the same to the mind” (8 Spirits 9 [PG 
79:1153C]). Memory of injury is identified with the technical 
term Aoytopudc, which is to highlight two things: first, that it is a 
demon; second, that it is a demon that works by means of 
thoughts. The mind, which should be bright with the knowledge 
of God, is made dark by such demonic thoughts. 

The mind is meant by nature to be the dwelling place of 
God.°? But God cannot dwell there if the mind is filled with 
thoughts that have nothing in common with God's own nature. 
“A serious man flees disgraceful stopping places; God flees the 
heart that remembers injuries” (8 Spirits 10 [PG 79:1156A)). 
Another meditation shortly after shows how the mind is meant 
for prayer. “Just as the smoke from chaff agitates the eyes, so does 
memory of injury agitate the mind at the hour of prayer” (ibid.). 
Prayer, contemplation, knowledge—these are the mind’s true 
activity. The mind can enter these when it is rid of evil thoughts, 
when the irascible is healthy, when it is filled with love. Then, 
“the long-suffering man sees in visions assemblies of the holy 
angels, and the one who forgets injuries will exercise himself on 
spiritual reasons, receiving solutions to mysteries by night (cf. Ps 
76:6)” (8 Spirits 10 [PG 79:1156B)). 

Images and formulations as rich as these embody a desert 
tradition sanctioned by the great Macarius himself. All of this tra- 
dition and the “logic” of the dynamic it represents is meant to 
come flooding into the meditating mind which ponders M 13’s, 
“memory of injury chases the mind from knowledge.” 

M 14 works off of M 13 as its contrast, speaking of being for- 


*? This is explained below on pp. 256-59 in commenting on the significance 
of the word throne in M 31. For a systematic study of the theme, see Bunge, “Der 
‘Zustand des Intellektes,"” in Geistgebet, 62-73. Evagrius is sparing in his use of the 
word mind in Ad Monachos, It occurs only here and in M 107 and M 136, these lat- 
ter two being among the most important proverbs of the whole text. Always at 
issue is the highest level of knowledge. 
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getful of injuries in place of memory of injury. The proverb offers 
a practical plan for how to achieve this, a plan that has two parts: 
prayer for the enemy and sparing one’s tongue. Praying for an 
enemy is clearly based on the Lord’s own admonition to do so (cf. 
Matt 5:44), but another portion of the scripture also suggests to 
Evagrius the same course of action. Commenting on the psalm 
verse, “Instead of loving me, they falsely accused me, but I kept 
on praying,” he says, “Whence we know that when someone 
speaks against us, it is necessary to pray for our enemies, lest 
caught up by the memory of injury, we be driven away from 
knowledge” (In Ps 108:4).°° In this text and in M 14, prayer for 
the enemy would be the kind of prayer associated with praktiké 
(mpaktiKOs tponos), which is a part of the struggle against demons 
or evil thoughts. Some dimension of an injury done keeps trying 
to work its way into the mind (more specifically, into the mem- 
ory), yet the monk can be like the psalmist and say, “but I kept on 
praying.” This prayer of praktiké fills the mind with other things 
and pushes out the memory of injury. Thus, as M 14 suggests, the 
one who so prays “will be forgetful of injuries.” 

In the proverb’s second line, the advice of sparing the 
tongue has the scope of not saddening one’s neighbor. This 
echoes a concise, straightforward saying from the Chapters on 
Prayer: “If you wish to pray as you ought, then sadden no soul. 
Otherwise, you run in vain” (Prayer 20 [PG 79:1172B]). Hausherr 
remarks that this chapter summarizes all of the doctrine of chap- 
ters 12 to 26.4 The doctrine of those chapters means to under- 
gird this brief line from Ad Monachos as well.°*° 

Both M 13 and M 14 are short proverbs of two lines apiece; 
but as the foregoing has shown, each can provoke an extended 
meditation that is meant to flow out of the already pondered 
M 12 on gentle versus irascible. I have suggested that the move- 
ment is increasingly concrete in what is proposed. This concrete- 
ness is put forward with insistence in the next proverb, M 15, 
which is a specific plan of action for reconciliation. It roughly 


33 Pitra, Analecta sacra spicilegio Solesmensi, 3:222. 

34 Hausherr, Lecons, 35. 

35 Compare the advice of M 87, “If your brother is sad, console him.” The 
reward is knowledge, expressed as “great treasure in heaven.” 
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echoes Matthew 5:21-26.°° If there is trouble with a brother, one 
must go to him and be reconciled before one can hope to go to 
prayer, “to go to the altar.” Evagrius suggests an action that is 
always a strongly symbolic action for a Christian: sharing a meal, 
however simple a thing that might be for monks.?/ 

The word brother in this proverb should not go unnoticed. It 
has a specific meaning for Evagrius, nicely defined in one of the 
scholia on Proverbs. “They are brothers who have the grace of 
adoptive sonship and who depend upon the same father; namely, 
Christ” (In Prov 6:19 [G 78]). The scriptural verse on which he is 
commenting is interpreted by Evagrius as an indication of the 
dangers that can divide brothers. He continues, “They [the broth- 
ers] are the ones whom ‘the witness of injustice’ tries to divide by 
throwing into their midst agitations and ‘quarrels.’ I think the 
word ‘kindles’ has been used [in the verse interpreted] because of 
the passionate thoughts which inflame the irascible [part of the 
soul] toward anger and hatred and because of those which inflame 
the concupiscible [part of the soul] to shameful actions” (ibid.).38 
The advice of M 15 is directed against the “the witness of injus- 
tice” who tries to divide brothers by agitations and quarrels. 

In this proverb the expression “hour of prayer” should be 
seen as referring ultimately to contemplative prayer (8empntiKdcg 
tpomoc), that is, to the kind of prayer directly associated with 
knowledge. M 15’s relation to M 13, with that proverb’s explicit 
reference to knowledge, requires this interpretation of “hour of 
prayer.” So does the affinity of the teaching in M 13-15 with the 
teaching in the Chapters on Prayer.*° It is this contemplative kind 


36 These verses are more closely cited at Prayer 21. 

37 The advice here can be compared with that given in TP 26, which, as the 
Jast in a series of chapters offering remedies against anger, recommends the giv- 
ing of a gift to “extinguish memory of injury.” See also V 41: “Love turns around 
anger and the irascible; gifts overthrow memory of injury.” 

%8 This text has already been cited above in the discussion of the proverbs 
that surround a chain on the spiritual father. There it was observed that the word 
brother was occurring frequently at that point in the text. This union among broth- 
ers and with their father was an essential prerequisite for the knowledge at which 
one hopes to arrive under a father’s direction. 

39 Many of the chapters place prayer and knowledge in strict relation. See 
Prayer 10, 39, 45, 69, 76, 85, 86, 145. For the expression “hour of prayer,” see 
Prayer 11, 13, 19, 44, 45, 114, 117, 120, 128, 148. Also in G 45 the expression 
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of prayer which memory of injury disturbs. “Whatever you do to 
get revenge on a brother who has wronged you, that becomes a 
stumbling block for you at the hour of prayer” (Prayer 13 [PG 
79:1169D]; cf. Prayer 45). In fighting against this memory of 
injury, M 14 recommends the prayer of praktiké, a kind of prayer 
to use when the stumbling block is already there. The scope of 
the prayer in M 14 is always to serve the contemplative kind of 
which M 15 speaks. 

I conclude these comments on M 13-15 with another of Eva- 
grius’s remarkably concise chapters, but I would like to point out 
that this little chapter can serve not only as a summary of the 
comments on M 13-15 but likewise as a summary of what was 
observed in the comments on M 12 concerning gentleness -and 
what was observed in the comments on M 3 concerning love’s 
relation to knowledge. Keeping in mind that prayer and knowl- 
edge are two dimensions of a same reality, volumes are expressed 
when Evagrius says, “Prayer is what sprouts forth from gentleness 
and absence of anger” (Prayer 14 [PG 79:1169D)). 


Commentary on M 21 


21. If you imitate Christ, you will become blessed. 
Your soul will die his death, 
and it will not derive evil from its flesh. 
Instead, your exodus will be like the exodus of a star, 
and your resurrection will glow like the sun. 


"Eav Cndwons Xpiotov, yevnon paKxapiotos, 

tov S€ Savatov avtod GnoBaveltar N yuXN Gov, 
Kai OD UN EMLONGONTAL GNO OAPKOG AVTIS Kakiav, 
GAN Eotar n E6050 cov wc EF050c¢ GotTEpOG, 

Kal N Avaotacic cov MoNEP O TALOG EKAGUYEL. 


This beautiful proverb with its suggestive images has much to 
offer. It is a proverb structured on the movement from praktzké to 


“hour of prayer” clearly refers to contemplative prayer and follows upon mention 
of absence of anger. 
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knowledge, and it places Christ's death and resurrection at the 
center of this movement. The theological ideas in which the 
proverb is grounded are basically Pauline, involving as it does the 
notion of sharing in Christ’s death so as to share his resurrec- 
tion.4? Evagrius uses these Pauline concepts and understands 
death to apply to praktiké and resurrection to knowledge. This is 
consistently his teaching, as the following will make clear. 

How, more exactly, is Evagrius guided by St. Paul in the idea 
formulated in M 21? The proverb speaks of dying Christ’s death. 
Philippians 3:10-11 expresses why a Christian would want to die 
Christ’s death: “that I may know him [yv@vai autov] [Christ] and 
the power of his resurrection, and may have communion in his 
sufferings, being conformed to him in his death, that I may attain 
the resurrection from the dead.” With these biblical terms, within 
the framework of the movement from death to resurrection, Eva- 
grius understands the movement from praktiké to knowledge. The 
proverb connects dying Christ’s death to praktiké by means of its 
third line, saying that the soul “will not derive evil from its flesh.” 
Elsewhere Evagrius uses both ideas (i.e., the soul dying Christ's 
death and its not deriving evil from its flesh) in ways that clearly 
designate the life of praktiké. These other texts enrich an under- 
standing of M 21 and render its meaning more precise. 

At the beginning of the Praktikos, explaining the significance 
of the monastic habit, Evagrius says, “The sheepskin is worn by 
those who ‘always carry in the body the death of Jesus,’ (2 Cor 
4:10) and who muzzle all the irrational passions of the body, cut- 
ting off the evils of the soul by participation in good” (TP Pro- 
logue, 6). In this passage, carrying the death of Jesus in the body 
is put in conjunction with muzzling the irrational passions of the 
body,.certainly one of the major goals of praktiké. Of further inter- 
est is the following phrase, which speaks of doing this by “partic- 
ipation in the good,” an idea that, even if not as clearly 
christological in its focus, is similar to M 21's, “If you imitate 
Christ.” 

In another place, Evagrius speaks explicitly of the resurrec- 


4° Cf. Phil 3:10; Col 3:3; 2 Cor 4:10; 2 Tim 2:11; see also 1 Cor 11:1, “Imi- 
tate me as I imitate Christ,” but where the Greek differs from M 21. The Pauline 
passage has pipntat instead of CnAwons. 
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tion which was left unspoken (but surely intended that the reader 
complete the passage in his own mind?!) in the text from the 
Praktikos. Further, he specifically acknowledges that he is think- 
ing with St. Paul. “The rational nature which had died through 
evil-Christ raises this through the contemplation of all the 
aeons. And his Father, through knowledge of himself, raises the 
soul which has died the death of Christ. This is the meaning of 
the Apostle’s statement, ‘If we have died with Christ, we believe 
that we shall also live with him’ (cf. Rom 6:8)” (Thoughts 38). In 
this text Evagrius speaks with the precision typical of his anthro- 
pology and soteriology. It is the rational nature that has died, and 
it has died because of evil. Christ raises this nature by means of 
the contemplation of aeons, that is, a contemplation of the salva- 
tion arranged by providence. Further, the Father raises this 
nature by means of the highest knowledge, knowledge of himself. 
But the Father effects such a resurrection for this rational nature 
as it is found in a soul and when this soul dies the death of Christ. 
All this is said to be the meaning of the Pauline verse cited. This 
same anthropological and soteriological precision undergirds the 
reasoning of M 21, which likewise speaks of a soul dying the death 
of Christ and of a resurrection. These texts show clearly how Eva- 
grius understands the biblical and christological terms: death— 
praktiké; resurrection—knowledge. 

The description of the soul not deriving evil from its flesh is 
noteworthy for the formulation “its flesh.” The idea, basic to prak- 
tiké, is that the flesh belongs to the soul as its instrument so that 
the soul can do what it ought. From one perspective, of course, a 
soul placed in a body is a troublesome thing; but ultimately for 
Evagrius it is a great act of mercy on the part of the Creator. Thus 
Evagrius speaks of, “those who by means of this body obtain pas- 
sionlessness of the soul” (TP 53, emphasis added). But if instead, 
one simply nourishes the flesh, then one has lost sight of the sav- 
ing purpose of the body. “Those who nourish the flesh wrongly 
and take thought for it, exciting its desires [eig enOvptac] (cf. 
Rom 13:14) should blame themselves and not the flesh” (ibid.). 


41 9 Cor 4:10: “always carrying in the body the death of Jesus, so that the lite 
of Jesus may also be manifested in our bodies.” 
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Christ is a model of the proper use of the flesh. M 118 places 
the flesh of Christ in direct relation to the virtues of praktiké and 
sees the culmination in passionlessness. Christ is similarly pre- 
sented as a model in M 21. By imitating Christ the soul will not 
derive evil from its flesh. 

The notion of praktiké as death can be likewise understood in 
terms of how Evagrius defines anachoresis, the technical term for 
monastic withdrawal. In the Praktikos he gives a definition that he 
notes as coming from the tradition. He says, “Our fathers called 
practicing death and flight from the body ‘anachoresis’” (TP 52). 
M 21 shows that this death which monks practice is Christ's 
death. Their practice of death is done in imitation of him. This 
text from the Praktikos also defines anachoresis as flight from the 
body. In M 21 the reason the soul does not derive evil from its 
flesh is precisely because it is practicing such a flight, again in 
imitation of Christ. To die Christ's death, to not derive evil from 
one’s flesh—this is the goal of praktiké, the goal of anachoresis. 

Yet praktiké always opens up to knowledge; it prepares a way 
for true prayer. It does not open to knowledge as some next stage 
unrelated to itself. Rather, because praktiké is an imitation, a 
becoming like Christ, it gradually becomes a knowing of Christ 
and of what Christ knows. “Christ raises this [nature] through the 
contemplation of all the aeons” (Thoughts 38). Evagrius 
describes this movement suggestively in the following text, which 
echoes in part M 21: “When your mind in its great longing for 
God gradually withdraws [vxavaympy] from the flesh and turns 
away from all thoughts [vonuata] which come out of the senses or 
from memory or from bodily temperament {[compare: ‘not derive 
evil from its flesh’] and when it becomes full of reverence and joy, 
then -can you conclude that you are close to the frontiers of 
prayer” (Prayer 62 [PG 79:1180C]).*? 

In its last two lines M 21 also opens up to knowledge with 
striking images. A brief comment that Evagrius makes on a psalm 
verse can lead into an examination of these lines in such a way as 
to keep attention focused on the role of Christ. The psalm verse 
reads, “to deliver their souls from death and to nourish them in 


* Here I follow a reading different from that given in Tugwell’s text, read- 
ing aic@noews instead of EvOuuroewe. as in three of the manuscripts. 
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famine.” Evagrius comments, “First it is necessary to save from 
death, then to nourish. Through praktiké the Lord saves from 
death; through knowledge he nourishes” (In Ps 32:19 [PG 
12:1305D]). In M 21 one is saved from death through praktiké, 
that is, through not deriving evil from the flesh. Then the soul is 
ready for knowledge, and four images or terms for the realm of 
knowledge are presented: exodus, star, resurrection, and sun. 
Each of these deserves examination. 


EXODUS 


It should first be noticed that a progression is marked in the 
last two lines of the proverb where these images are used. An exo- 
dus like a star’s is less than a resurrection, which glows like the 
sun. Yet both refer to the realm of knowledge, to lesser and 
greater degrees. More specifically, exodus actually functions as a 
transitional term for the passage from praktiké and knowledge. 
Evagrius uses this biblical term for describing the death that the 
monk dies with Christ. In a scholion on a text from Proverbs it is 
clear how he understands it. “Here he calls ‘exodus’ the soul’s exit 
from evil and ignorance” (In Prov 1:20-21 [G 12}). An exit 
from evil is a description of reaching praktiké’s goal. An exit from 
ignorance is to enter into knowledge. Thus, the term is at once 
suited for describing what happens both in praktiké and in knowl- 
edge.*4 


STAR 


These exits from evil and ignorance are likened to the exo- 
dus of a star. Evagrius is fond of images of stars for knowledge, 
an idea found in the theological tradition to which he is heir. To 
take an example close to Evagrius, Didymus the Blind, whom 


43 A similar understanding of the term is found in In Prov 8:3 (G 99). In the 
Kephalaia Gnostica Evagrius frequently uses images of the exodus, of the wander- 
ing in the desert, and of the entry into the promised land as images for describ- 
ing the movement from praktiké to knowledge. See KG IV, 64; V, 6, 21, 30, 36, 68, 
71, 88; VI, 47, 49, 64. 

44 Exodus is used also in M 54; see comments on that proverb below. 
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Evagrius much admired,*° speaks of stars in a way that seems to 
be presumed by Evagrius’s own theological use of this image. 
Commenting on Genesis 1:14-19, Didymus says, “These lumi- 
naries themselves [the sun, the moon, the stars] serve as signs. 
According to the letter they indicate a kingdom or a drought or 
rain or some other event with important repercussions. In the 
anagogical sense they indicate the progress of the soul and also 
often its desolation” (Commentary on Genesis 1:14-19).4° In M 21 
the star is an indication of the soul’s progress. A soul that does 
not derive evil from its flesh is a soul making progress. A star’s 
exodus isa sign of this. 

The difference in brightness among the stars also serves as 
an indication of the progress of souls. In commenting on the 
psalm verse “He numbers the multitude of the stars and calls 
them all by name,” Evagrius says, “The number by which God 
numbers the rational beings indicates the differences in the con- 
dition of the stars, and the names which he gave them means the 
differences in spiritual knowledge” (In Ps 146:4 [PG 12:1676C]).4” 
If the difference among stars indicates different levels of 
progress, it does so within a particular level of knowledge; for in 
general stars refer to a lesser level than that indicated by the sun. 
The knowledge associated with stars refers to the second natural 
contemplation. “The whole of the second natural contemplation 
bears the sign of the stars, and the stars are those to whom it has 
been entrusted to enlighten those who are in the night” (KG III, 
84). We will see that the sun refers to knowledge of the Father 
himself. 

In combining the term exodus with star Evagrius composes a 
proverb rich in its power to evoke the progress from praktiké to 


45 Evagrius cites Didymus in TP 98 and in G 48. Lr 59 perhaps makes allu- 
sion to him. Thus, Bunge, Briefe, 378 n. 13. For the possibility of Didymus and Eva- 
grius having met and the ideas they share in common, see Guillaumont, SC 171, 
707-8. 

‘© Text in SC 233, 107; translation mine. Cf. In Prov 9:13 (G 113): “David 
says, ‘I will see the heavens, the work of your fingers, the moon and the stars which 
you established,’ which is to say, ‘I shall see the reasons concerning the heavens 
and the moon and the stars.’” 


47 For other instances of the stars as symbols of rational beings, see KG III, 
37, 62, 84; IV, 29; VI, 88. 
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knowledge. Both images seem suited for the way in which he 
wishes to describe especially the bridge from one to the other. 
Thus, an exodus is an exodus from both evil and ignorance. A 
star in its degree of brightness indicates degrees of progress, 
more specifically, degrees of progress within the second natural 
contemplation. The mind itself is destined to shine like a star 
when all the work of praktiké has been completed, a condition in 
which the monk’s “passionlessness has given birth to love.”4% 
Thus, “If vou desire pure prayer, then guard your irascible part, 
love chastity... and put memory of injury far away from you. . . 
. Then passionlessness of the heart will arise in you, and you will 
see your mind shining like a star while you pray” (Thoughts 43).*9 


RESURRECTION 


The images of resurrection and sun describe yet a higher 
level of progress. If the Pauline term death is understood as refer- 
ring to praktiké, then, not surprisingly, we have seen that Evagrius 
interprets resurrection in reference to knowledge. Yet resurrection 
is not simply a biblical code word for knowledge, even if it is 
always closely associated with it. It is a term that focuses knowl- 
edge within its eschatological dimensions. And eschatology in 
Evagrius is set in the context of his cosmology and particularly in 
the context of his understanding of the body. This is to say that 
resurrection is a term that covers far more than the “exit from 
ignorance” which a monk may hope for in this present life. The 
details of Evagrius’s teaching on this subject are complex, but 


48 See TP 81 and Prologue, 8 for this expression. 

+9 Eyvagrius employs the striking expression “fasting mind” (vnotevovtos 
voic) in another sentence that uses the image of the star and shows (with a remark- 
able swiftness in the poetic movement!) the unity hetween praktiké and knowledge. 
“The fasting mind: a star shining in the open sky” (8 Spirits 1 [PG 79:1145B]). The 
expression “fasting mind” shows the mind as the ultimate subject of the monastic 
life, the ultimate subject of salvation. Normally it would be expected that the body 
fast, and it is in fact the body that does the fasting even for the fasting mind. But 
the formulation is Evagrius’s way of indicating that the body is the mind’s instru- 
ment. When the mind uses the body rightly within the effort of praktiké, then it 
shines like a star. 
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some of the basic lines of his thought can be attempted here for 
the interpretation of M 21.5° 

In a chain within the Kephalaia Gnostica Evagrius describes 
three resurrections: of the body, of the soul, and of the mind. 
“The resurrection of the body is the passage from a defective 
quality to a superior quality. . . . The resurrection of the soul is 
the return from the order of being subject to the passions to the 
state of passionlessness. . . . The resurrection of the mind is the 
passage from ignorance to true knowledge” (KG V, 19, 22, 25). In 
order to understand what Evagrius means by these three resur- 
rections; it must be understood that in distinguishing these three 
he is highlighting dimensions or aspects of what needs likewise to 
be understood as a single resurrection of a single subject. The 
dimensions are body, soul, and mind. These chapters from the 
Kephalaia Gnostica explore the consequences of the one resurrec- 
tion for the body, soul, and mind. The resurrection described for 
each is characteristic of how Evagrius conceives the role of these 
“instruments.”°! 

The resurrection of the body is the passage to a superior 
quality of the body. A body appropriate to the condition of the 
fall was received at the judgment. It was received as an instru- 
ment, as the gift of providence, to enable the fallen mind to reas- 
cend to the “place” from which it fell. A passage to a superior 
quality of body is precisely what can be expected for a body that 
is used as it ought to be, when the soul does not “derive evil from 
its flesh.” The resurrection of the soul is described as a “return” 
to a condition in which one is no longer bothered by the passions. 


50 For more extended examination of the theme, see A. Guillaumont, Les 
“Képhalaia Gnostica,” 113-17; Bunge, “Origenismus-Gnostizismus,” 35ff.; O’Laugh- 
lin, Origenism in the Desert, 145-50. 

°! What Evagrius is describing here will be misunderstood if it is interpreted 
simply in terms of time and space, that is, something like an interpretation that 
would crudely explain Evagrius to mean that first there is a resurrection of the 
body somewhere, and then later somewhere a resurrection of the soul. And then, 
since the mind is more important for Evagrius than the body, the real resurrec- 
tion is that later resurrection of the mind and not that of the body. This is not 
what Evagrius is saying. The nature of the subject does not permit the same appli- 
cation of language of time and space as in its everyday usage, even if that is the 
only language available to describe these mysteries. “The movement of bodies is 
in time, but the transformation of the incorporeals is outside of time” (KG II, 87). 
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The soul of the fallen mind is afflicted by passions in its various 
parts; but when health is reestablished in this soul, when it does 
not “derive evil from its flesh,” then it reaches a condition of pas- 
sionlessness. This is its resurrection. Evagrius’s description of the 
resurrection of the mind focuses squarely on that for which the 
mind was originally created, on that condition from which it fell, 
namely, knowledge. The resurrection of the mind is the passage 
from ignorance to knowledge, which depends on the passage to 
a superior quality of the body and passionlessness of the soul. 
In his thinking on resurrection Evagrius seems to be basing 
himself especially on the Pauline distinction between “a physical 
body and a spiritual body” (1 Cor 15:44).°* This distinction, sanc- 
tioned by the authority of scripture, enables him to be loyal to 
what he would perceive as the tradition’s insistence on the resur- 
rection of the body while at the same time stressing a more sub- 
tle interpretation of the resurrection than simply a raising up of 
the body that is “sown, which is perishable” (1 Cor 15:42).°3 
The Pauline expression “spiritual body” is used in various 
ways by Evagrius to describe the passage to a better condition, be 
that of the body, the soul, or the mind.°4 “Spiritual body” or “res- 
urrection” are terms that describe a return to original unity of 
those elements into which the mind “disintegrated” (i.e., into 
soul, into a body) in falling from essential knowledge. This can be 
expressed in other ways too, but the basic idea of return to origi- 
nal unity is the key to understanding the various ways in which 


52 4. Guillaumont points out that 1 Cor 15 is a text fundamental to the 
debate between the Origenists and anti-Origenists on the question of the identity 
of the risen body with the body that is buried. He rightly points out that it must 
be admitted that the Pauline passage can be interpreted equally well to support 
the two opposing positions (Les ‘Képhalaia Gnostica,’ 115 n. 153). 

53 Origen already faced this problem. See Chadwick, “Origen, Celsus, and 
the Resurrection of the Body”; and Dechow, Dogma and Mysticism in Early Chris- 
tianity, 349-90, with much more bibliography; also Crouzel, Origéne, 319-31. On 
this more subtle understanding of what resurrection of the body would mean in 
Evagrius, see KG III, 25. How the spiritual body actually comes about is regarded 
as a perplexing question for which he attempts no answer. See KG VI, 58. 

54 Bunge points out that the notion “spiritual body” plays a major role in the 
Kephalaia Gnostica (see the many references in “Origenismus-Gnostizismus,” 51 
n. 75). 
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Evagrius expresses himself. “Spiritual body” and “resurrection” 
are Pauline terms for the reality. But basing himself on other 
scriptural texts, Evagrius might express a similar idea, stressing, 
say, not so much the bodily aspect as that of the soul. For exam- 
ple, in commenting on the psalm verse, “Return, my soul, to your 
rest,” he says, “As the sick person returns to health, so the soul 
returns to its rest [avdaravotv]. Or: at one time the soul was at rest 
in the same way that at one time a sick person was healthy. The 
apostle puts it this way: ‘I want to depart and be with Christ’ (Phil 
1:23). This is the departure of those who are returning upward to 
their first place” (In Ps 114:7).®° 

M 21 speaks of resurrection without specifying a resurrec- 
tion of body, soul, or mind. This leaves the possible meditation 
more open-ended. All three dimensions of the resurrection (all 
three resurrections) are well suited to the terminology of the 
proverb. The resurrection described in the proverb is to be asso- 
ciated with knowledge in that resurrection describes a condition 
necessary for knowledge. Body, soul, and mind must rise if the 
monk is to know God. Knowledge is always the ultimate scope of 
the resurrection. Evagrius expresses himself clearly on this. In a 
long passage in which he distinguishes between what we know 
from Christ in his Incarnation and what we know from him as 
eternal Logos, he says, 


But our Lord is himself the end and the final blessedness accord- 
ing to his title as Logos.°° What in fact does he say in the gospel? 
“And I will raise him up on the last day,” calling “resurrection” the 
passage from material knowledge to immaterial contemplation, 
and saying “last day” for that knowledge after which there is no 
ather. Then our mind cuts loose and rises toward a blessed height 
where it contemplates the oneness and the unity of the Logos. (Ep 


Fid 7, lines 25-31) 


°° Pitra, Analecta sacra spicilegio Solesmensi, 3:235. This interpretation relies 
directly on Origen’s use of the same psalm verse as support for his developed dis- 
cussion of the soul as a term that basically describes a fallen condition (see De 
Prin. 2.8.3). 

°® In what immediately precedes, the Father is described as “end and final 
blessedness,” distinguished from Christ “according to his title in the Incarnation” 
(Ep Fid 7, lines 13-19). 
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SUN 


In relating the resurrection which the soul that dies with 
Christ will undergo to the glowing of the sun, Evagrius compares 
this resurrection to Christ himself, “the firstborn from the dead” 
(Col 1:18; Rev 1:5).°” We have seen that stars represent knowl- 
edge, but they signify a lesser knowledge than that of the sun. 
“The moon and the stars illumine this earth, which remains in 
ignorance and cannot yet be illumined by the Sun of Justice” (In 
Ps 135:6 [PG 12:1656D]). Christ himself is the Sun of Justice. 
“Our Lord is the Sun of Justice in whom the Father dwells, as he 
said, ‘J am in the Father and the Father is in me’ (John 14:10). 
And again, “The Father who dwells in me does his works’ (John 
14:10). And the Apostle, ‘God was in Christ reconciling the world 
to himself’ (2 Cor 5:19)” (In Ps 18:6 [PG 12:1142D-1144A]). This 
same interpretation is given in another scholion: “Christ is a 
tabernacle in whom God dwells. For he said, ‘In the sun he placed 
his tabernacle’ (Ps 18:6). And the Sun of Justice is the Lord” (In 
Ps 26:5 [PG 12:1280D-1282A]). Thus, as the sun, Christ is the 
bright image of knowledge, indeed knowledge of the Father; for 
the Father “has placed his tabernacle in the sun.” Fixing this quite 
specific meaning for sun helps us to notice that the first and last 
line of M 21 (in which “blessed” stands in conjunction with “shine 
like the sun”) have a tight theological coherence, but this is rec- 
ognized only when the reader understands all that Evagrius’s lan- 
guage and images imply. The one who imitates Christ will be 
blessed (first line), that is, he himself will glow like Christ the Sun 
(last line), in whom the Father dwells.°® He will be blessed because 
Christ himself, whom he imitates, is “final blessedness” according 
to his title as Logos.°? His resurrection is likened to the glowing 
of the sun because “the intelligible sun is the rational nature 
which contains in itself the first and blessed light” (KG III, 44). 

This examination of the rich possibilities for meditation in 
M 21 can perhaps be best concluded by observing how the 


57 See the use of this expression in KG IV, 24. Christ is the first to receive a 
spiritual body. 
58 Recall that the Father is called “final blessedness” in Ep Fid 7 in the text 


just cited. 
59 Also, according to Ep Fid 7. 
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thoughts about death and resurrection here can be extended to 
the issue of love, which I have suggested is a key to understanding 
the whole text. From the analysis of the overall structure of the 
text, we know that we are in a part of the meditation that inter- 
twines temperance and love. This would suggest to the reader 
who has discovered this key that M 21’s talk of not deriving evil 
from the flesh is not merely to find its application in the realm 
of temperance. A clue to the wider application is touched off by 
M 8, when its “Anachoresis in love purifies the heart” is put in 
conjunction with the fact that “our fathers called practicing death 
and flight from the body ‘anachoresis’” (TP 52). 

It is a good thing to die with Christ and to not derive evil 
from the flesh. But that is not the end of the story. The resur- 
rection follows. Only for that reason does one willingly undergo 
such a death.® Or in other words, a monk is willing to enter into 
praktiké because knowledge follows it. Learning to love is a death. 
But by learning to love, one comes to know God, who is love. This 
is a resurrection. It will glow like the sun. This application of the 
contents of M 21 to love is made explicit later in the text in M 40 
to M 43, where, among the other things which are happening in 
that chain, there is a movement from Pentecost as the resurrec- 
tion of the soul (M 40), to Pentecost as the resurrection of love (M 
42), to the feast of God as true knowledge (M 43). 

The personal pronouns of M 21 are worth observing care- 
fully. In line 2 there is your soul and his death. The monk’s soul is 
dying a death, but it is Christ’s death. Then there is your exodus 
and your resurrection. Each Christian has his or her own exodus 
to undergo (cf. Luke 9:31) and will have his or her own resurrec- 
tion. Each one must personally exit from evil and ignorance, but 
this personal exodus is in fact accomplished by participation in 
Christ’s death, by imitating it. Thus is the individual’s resurrec- 
tion likened to Christ’s own, that is, to the glowing of the sun. 
Christ has been in the movement throughout. It is he who makes 
progress possible. As Evagrius said in commenting on the psalm 
verse, “He led them out of darkness and the shadow of death”: 


°° Cf. Phil 3:10-11, “becoming like him in death, that if possible I may attain 
the resurrection from the dead.” 
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“Insofar as he is Light, the Lord leads us out of darkness. Insofar 
as he is Life, he leads us out of death” (In Ps 106:14 [PG 
12:1565D-1568A]). Christ leads out of death by his own death, 
for “the crucifixion of Christ is the mortification of our old man, 
the cancellation of the sentence against us, and the remission 
which makes us come to life again” (KG VI, 40). And, “The death 
of Christ is that mysterious operation which leads to eternal life 
those who have hoped in him in this life” (KG VI, 42). The “mys- 
terious operation” is what is happening in a hidden way through- 
out the monk’s praktiké. His praktiké actually is “dying Christ's 
death.” And, “his Father, through knowledge of himself, raises 
the soul which has died the death of Christ. This is the meaning 
of Paul’s statement, ‘If we have died with Christ, we believe that 
we shall also live with him’” (Thoughts 38). 


Commentary on M 31 


31. In the gentle heart wisdom will rest; 
a throne of passionlessness: a soul accomplished 
in praktiké. 


"Ev kapéia mpaeia dvanavoetar codia, 
Opdévoc 5& GnaGeiac woyT TpaKtLKN. 


We have seen that quieting the irascible and making proper 
use of it is one of the goals of praktzké. If in the main the concern 
of gentleness is with the irascible, it is useful nonetheless to see 
how gentleness is associated with other terms denoting the goal 
of praktiké, terms that lie right along the borders of knowledge. M 
31 is a proverb especially pregnant in this regard. It is a proverb 
that virtually quivers with meaning. Every word in it describes a 
goal. Gentle, wisdom, rest, throne, passionlessness, praktike—all of 
these are words with precise meaning for Evagrius; each refers to 
something for which the monk must long struggle. It will be use- 
ful to take them one by one and see what each implies. 
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WISDOM 


In order to take account of the significance of gentleness in 
this proverb, we can begin by attempting to fix with accuracy Eva- 
grius’s understanding of wisdom, which is here closely related to 
gentleness. In the flow of the proverbs as a whole, the word wis- 
dom has occurred for the first time just shortly before, in M 28, 
where it is placed in parallel with knowledge. Now it is found with 
gentleness. To understand well what Evagrius means by wisdom, 
it must be viewed with its companion virtue, prudence. 

A text in the Praktikos locates wisdom as a virtue in the ratio- 
nal part of the soul. Its task is contemplation. “[The task] of wis- 
dom is to contemplate the reasons for the corporeals and the 
incorporeals” (TP 89). This role for wisdom is consistently held 
throughout Evagrius’s writings, and it occurs frequently.®! Because 
of this role Evagrius considers wisdom the highest of the virtues. 
He says, “If the rational part is the most precious of all the pow- 
ers of the soul, and if only it is moved by wisdom, then one can 
say that wisdom is the first of the virtues. It is what our wise 
teacher called the spirit of adoption (Rom 8:15)” (KG VI, 51).°? 

Yet to understand well how wisdom functions in the rational 
part of the soul, it must be viewed in connection with, and to 
some extent in contrast with, another virtue located in the ratio- 
nal part, namely, prudence. Prudence and wisdom are also con- 
sistently associated throughout Evagrius’s writings. Actually in 
the passage from the Praktikos just cited, the fuller text describes 
three virtues in the rational part of the soul: prudence, intelli- 
gence, and wisdom. “The task of prudence is to command [the 
battle] against the opposing powers and to protect the virtues and 
to throw up a front against vices; also it regulates what is neutral 
according to the circumstances. [The task] of intelligence is to 
harmoniously arrange everything which contributes to our goal. 
[The task] of wisdom is to contemplate the reasons for the cor- 
poreals and the incorporeals” (TP 89). What is interesting in this 


61 Many texts could be cited. It will serve to cite those texts in Ad Monachos 
that are characteristic. M 28, 67, 71, and 126 associate wisdom with knowledge. 
M 108, 119, and 123 associate wisdom with contemplating the reasons for things. 

62 Greek text in Hausherr, “Nouveaux fragments,” 232. 
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conception is how virtues in the rational part of the soul are look- 
ing in different directions, as it were. Wisdom contemplates and 
is directed toward knowledge, while prudence is directed toward 
praktiké, commanding the battle against the demons. Intelligence 
manages some harmony between the two. 

Another text in the Praktikos explains a little more about how 
prudence performs its task, and the text likewise serves to show 
prudence’s relation to wisdom. “Rest is wisdom’s, but work is 
yoked to prudence. For there is no procuring of wisdom without 
war, and there is no successful war without prudence. For pru- 
dence has been entrusted with opposing itself to the irascibility 
of the demons, forcing the powers of the soul to act according to 
nature and preparing the way for wisdom” (TP 73). 

Two things in this text are especially interesting for our pur- 
poses. First, it should be noticed that prudence opposes itself to 
the trascibility of the demons. This is precisely what we have seen 
to be a major concern of gentleness! Second, it is to be noticed 
that prudence gets the powers of the soul to act according to 
nature. In the discussion above on trouble in the irascible part of 
the soul, it was observed that the goal is not actually to get rid of 
the irascible part but to establish health there (cf. Thoughts 17). 
This health is what prudence “forces” in the powers (or parts) of 
the soul. Health in the irascible, we have seen, is using it against 
the demons and showing gentleness toward all.°4 


63 In the Gnostikos, citing his teacher Gregory, Evagrius assigns a different 
role to prudence: “to contemplate the intelligible and holy powers, independent 
of their reasons” (G 44). This is done independently of contemplating these rea- 
sons because, as in TP 89, these reasons “are revealed by wisdom alone.” This dif- 
ference in the role assigned to prudence is probably explained by the fact that in 
the text from the Gnostikos Evagrius explicitly states that he is speaking of pru- 
dence and other virtues particularly as they have to do “with contemplation itself.” 
TP 89 speaks of prudence insofar as it concerns a monk involved in praktiké. Thus, 
in praktiké prudence “commands [the battle] against the opposing powers [to 
OTPATHYEIV Nps Tas avTiKElpevac Suvapetc],” while for the gnostic it “contemplates 
the intelligible and holy powers [10 @ewpeiv tag voepac Kal ayiag suvaperc).” For 
the knower who has passed through the battles of praktzké, that virtue which once 
had to beware of demonic powers now can enjoy the contemplation of the holy 
powers, the angels, who will help him toward knowledge. But the deepest nature 
of these powers, their reasons, are known by the virtue of wisdom. 

64 This was expressed clearly in the passage from Thoughts 13 discussed in 
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Getting the powers of the soul to act according to nature is 
also what TP 89 assigned to prudence when it spoke of “regulat- 
ing what is neutral.” The irascible and concupiscible parts of the 
soul are neutral and become either good or bad according to the 
use to which they are put.®° Making these parts work for the good 
is the war without which wisdom is not procured (TP 73). On the 
other hand, the war is undertaken not from love of war but pre- 
cisely so that wisdom can be procured, that is to say, precisely so 
that one can enter contemplation or knowledge. 


the commentary on M 12, especially the conclusion, “So, insofar as we can, we 
ought to guard this dog of ours and train him only to destroy the wolves and not 
to devour the sheep, to show every gentleness to all men.” 

65 For this interpretation, see the comment of Guillaumont in SC, 171, 
684-85; see also TP 86, 88; KG III, 59. 

66 Wisdom and prudence together are the subject of four of the proverbs in 
Ad Monachos: M 68, 123, 126, and 131. In M 68 the companion virtues form part 
of the center (M 66-68) of the center (M 63-72). It is commented on below. In the 
analysis of the chains it was observed that M 123 introduces a chain whose prin- 
cipal structural component was the presence of wisdom and prudence. At first 
glance this proverb may appear to have wisdom pointed in the wrong direction, 
concerned as it is with the demons, which we have seen to be the concern of pru- 
dence. But TP 50 clears up the difficulty and shows that this sentence remains 
consistent with Evagrius’s teaching on wisdom. The text is advice to the monk who 
would familiarize himself with the art of the demons. He is advised to observe his 
thoughts carefully, to see how they come and go and which demon comes follow- 
ing upon another. This is prudence at work. Then he is advised to ask from Christ 
“the reasons for these things” (cai Cnteitw mapa Xpiotod tovtwv tovs Adyous). The 
reasons for the corporeals and incorporeals that TP 89 assigned to wisdom for 
contemplation would include the reasons why the demons conduct themselves in 
the way that they do. This would be knowing about the dogmas (S6ypata) of the 
demons. The first part of TP 50, observing carefully how the demons come and 
go is prudence’s task, as described by the texts just examined (TP 89 and TP 73), 
or as M 123 says, “Prudence tracks down their crafty ways.” The second part of 
TP 50, asking the reasons for these things, is wisdom at work. In essence TP 50 is 
simply a longer version of M 123. But demons not only trouble the monk involved 
in praktike. They also make their trouble for knowledge. According to KG I, 10 the 
demons specialize in these various types of trouble. Thus, wisdom’s work in know- 
ing the dogmas of demons not only involves the reasons they act the way they do, 
but it also involves discerning the difference between true and false knowledge. 
Discerning this difference is actually the concern of the chain that M 123 begins. 
In this same chain it becomes clear that in M 126, in its exact center, the statement 
“There is no prudence and there is no wisdom in their [false teachers’] teachings” 
is an accusation that they are lacking in the two main virtues of the rational part 
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This somewhat lengthy explanation of the role of wisdom 
has been necessary in order to measure with accuracy the signif- 
icance of the presence of gentleness in M 31's statement, “In the 
gentle heart wisdom will rest.” In this proverb in the place where 
one might have expected the word prudent, instead gentle is found. 
This is not an inappropriate or inconsistent “surprise.” Gentle- 
ness, like prudence, does war with the irascible. Gentleness is 
virtue established in the irascible part of the soul. This is some- 
thing that can come about only with the help of prudence “com- 
manding the battle” and “regulating what is neutral,” that is, 
regulating the irascible and the concupiscible.®” Only in such a 
heart, a gentle heart, a prudent heart, could wisdom rest. And 
when wisdom rests there, then the monk has passed from the life 
of praktiké into the life of contemplation, to the life of knowledge. 
Gentleness has been its door of passage. As M 133 says, “a gentle 
monk will know the reasons of the incorporeals.” 


REST 


Another word deserves attention in M 31, in this sentence 
that I described as quivering with meaning. It is the word rest 
(a&vanavoetat), which also has its special overtones for Evagrius. 
The key is given in the opening sentence of TP 73, already cited: 
“Rest [avanavoic] is wisdom’s, but work is yoked to prudence.” 
Wisdom, as has been noted, is something that comes after the 
battles, after the work of prudence. It is not something that 
comes and goes.®8 If one has achieved gentleness, it means that 


of the soul. It is equivalent to saying that they have a proper teaching neither on 
praktiké nor on contemplation. M 131 closes this chain with the same virtues, wis- 
dom being associated with the heart raised up (to knowledge), prudence with its 
being purified (in praktzké). 

67 The way in which some of the chains of Ad Monachos are intertwined pre- 
sents an image of the regulating of both the irascible and the concupiscible. Thus, 
for example, the intertwining of temperance (concerned with the concupiscible) 
with love and gentleness (concerned with the irascible) as represented, among 
other places, in the movement from M 93 to M 106. 

68 This is not to say that it is impossible to fall from wisdom or knowledge. 
Evagrius everywhere warns of that possibility. Yet a monk would not fall in and 
out of wisdom from day to day in the same way that one involved in praktiké might 
one day defeat the demon of gluttony and the next day not. 
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there has been a tremendous battle in the irascible and that at 
last the victory went to gentleness. Then it is time for wisdom to 
rest there. The battle has, as TP 73 says, “prepared the way for 
wisdom”; or as M 31 says, “In the gentle heart wisdom will rest.” 

Evagrius uses Gvanavots with several emphases. He may con- 
trast it with the work of praktiké, showing it as what follows the 
struggle. Or, with a slightly different nuance, he simply empha- 
sizes rest as a dimension of knowledge. Both emphases can be 
operative in a meditation on M 31. Several examples can serve to 
show all that the term connotes. 

Concerning the contrast with praktiké, in the Bases of the 
Monastic Life he says, “And if the temptation toward bodily rest 
comes upon you, think of what is more important. I mean spiri- 
tual rest. For truly better is spiritual rest than bodily rest” (Bases 
5 [PG 79:1256D]).°9 In commenting on Proverbs 21:20, “A desir- 
able treasure will rest in the mouth of the wise,” Evagrius writes, 
“The wisdom of the Lord will rest in the heart of the wise” (In 
Prov 21:20 [G 228]).”° Evagrius’s exegetical method here is a 
quick and simple movement to the spiritual level of the text, 
repeating the scriptural verse and substituting for the literal 
sense of treasure the spiritual sense wisdom, for the literal sense of 
mouth the spiritual sense heart.”! 

Yet “rest” for Evagrius means more than simply resting up 
after the long fight of praktiké. It has also the positive sense of 
knowledge. “The rest of the Lord [katanavoic] is his knowledge. 
Those who enter into it will rest [avanavoetat] in it” (In Ps 94:11 
[2] [PG 12:1556B)). In fact, rest is also a term, a description, of the 
progress that is made within the realm of knowledge itself, such 
that moving from one level of knowledge to another can be called 
“rest.” This is beautifully expressed in a passage from On Evil 


6° Guillaumont in commenting on TP 73 in SC 171, 662, also cites In Ps 
114:7 and KG IV, 44. For the text of In Ps 114:7, see above, p- 246 n. 55. 

70 This interpretation of treasure here can be compared with its use in M 
122. It is an image for knowledge; cf Lt 47:1; 61:1; M 25, M 28, M 87. 

7! There could be added to these occurrences Evagrius’s use of a cognate 
verb in TP 15: “Psalmody and long-suffering and mercy put to rest [xotamove1] an 
agitated irascible.” 
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Thoughts. “The soul which has rightly done praktiké with God and 
has loosed itself from the body reaches those places of knowledge 
where the wings of passionlessness bring it to rest and from 
where it receives those wings of the holy dove which it spreads out 
wide through the contemplation of all the aeons and then comes 
to rest in the knowledge of the adorable Trinity” (Thoughts 29). 
In this passage rest describes two things: the place where pas- 
sionlessness has brought the soul, and, more importantly, knowl- 
edge of the Trinity itself. 

Finally, it should be noticed that there would be a specific 
christological reference to Evagrius’s use of avdnavotc especially 
when it is found in conjunction with gentleness, as in M 31. The 
vocabulary as well as the general idea of M 31 is based on the 
Lord’s words, “Come to me, all who labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give vou rest [kay@ avanavow vac]. Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn from me; for I am gentle and lowly in heart [mpatic 
Ell Kal tanetvoc], and you will find rest for your souls [Kat 
EVPNGOETE GVATAVOLV TAIC YuYaIs LU@V]” (Matt 11:28-29). It is not 
only the terms gentle and rest that Evagrius borrows from the 
Gospel passage, but also the wav he uses the terms heart and soul 
reflects their use in the Gospel. The gentle heart of M 31 stands 
in relation the gentle heart of the Lord in the Gospel passage. 
The monk will learn to have a gentle heart by learning from the 
Lord.’? The Lord promises rest for souls, and the proverb con- 
nects soul with passionlessness. We could say again, “The wings 
of passionlessness will bring it to rest.”’* That in the proverb wis- 
dom is said to rest in the gentle heart is a formulation based on 


“2 The Greek for rest in this passage is based on xatanavw. The passage 
draws its use of the image of the dove from Ps 54:7 (see In Ps 54:7). A similar dis- 
tinction in a rest associated with praktiké and another associated with knowledge 
is found in KG III, 68. 

73 Evagrius cites this Gospel text in a passage we have already seen which 
lists examples of gentleness. He mentions Moses, David, and “even the Savior him- 
self [who] commanded us to be imitators of his gentleness, saying, ‘Learn from 
me, for gentle am I and humble in heart and you will find rest for your souls” 
(Thoughts 13; for the fuller passage, see above, p. 229). 

74 This is the formulation from Thoughts 29, cited immediately above; cf. In 
Ps 114:7. 
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another dimension of the Gospel passage, namely, “learn from 
me.” Christ as wisdom is the teacher of gentleness.” 


THRONE, PASSIONLESSNESS, PRAKTIKE 


This strong sense of the word rest functions as a clue for 
opening up a fuller meaning to be found in the second line of the 
proverb; the words throne, passionlessness, and praktiké all suggest 
something firmly planted in the soul. A little time spent on each 
term as it is used here will greatly enrich an understanding of the 
proverb. 

The word throne is a scriptural code word with a specific 
meaning. Its use here is designed to give the proverb an unspo- 
ken but definitely present christological sense, meant to be dis- 
covered by the careful meditator. The meaning of this biblical 
term is explained very briefly and straightforwardly when Eva- 
grius is commenting on the scriptures. His interpretation consis- 
tently gives it a christological reference. Thus, in commenting on 
the psalm verse, “God is seated on his holy throne,” Evagrius 
explains, “The throne of God is Christ. The throne of Christ, the 
rational nature” (In Ps 46:9 [PG 12:1437C]}).”® 

A slightly longer comment on a text from the book of 
Proverbs directs us in a proper interpretation of the word as used 
in M 31. The Proverbs text is “Kill the impious in the presence of 
the king, and his throne shall be set up rightly in justice.” Eva- 
grius says, “He who with a spiritual word kills the old man which 
was corrupted through ‘deceitful lusts’ [kata tag emtOvptac TIS 
anatmcs] (Eph 4:22) would be setting up his own mind in justice, 
the mind, which is said to be the throne of God. For wisdom and 


% The specific christological interpretation of wisdom in this proverb is 
demonstrated in what follows. 

7 In at least two other places Evagrius comments on the word in the same 
double sense of Christ as throne of God and rational nature as throne of Christ. 
Thus, “The temple of God is Christ. And the intellectual and holy powers [é 
voepai Kai Gytat Suvaperc] are the temple of Christ. Therefore, Christ is said to be 
seated on the throne of David his father” (In Ps 17:7 [PG 12:1225D-1227A]). And 
again, “The throne of God is Christ. The throne of Christ, the incorporeal nature 
{7 aoadpatog dvotc]” (In Ps 9:5 [PG 12:1188C]). See also In Prov 28:22 (G 354): 
“The throne on which the mind is enthroned is spiritual knowledge.” 
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knowledge and justice—and Christ is all of these!—are enthroned 
nowhere except in the rational nature” (In Prov 25:5 [G 300]). 
This text identifies wisdom, knowledge, and justice as the specific 
way in which Christ himself is seated on the throne of the mind. 
It suggests interpreting M 31 along the same lines and identifying 
Christ himself as passionlessness seated on the throne of the 
mind, here described in its present condition as a soul accom- 
plished in praktiké. Such an interpretation is in line with M 118, 
which explicitly identifies the flesh of Christ as passionlessness 
for the monk who feeds on that flesh.”” 

This interpretive key provided from the Scholia on Proverbs 
suggests also moving backwards a moment in M 31 to reconsider 
the sense of wisdom there. It too is susceptible of a christological 
interpretation. Christ is wisdom.’® Thus, in the gentle heart 
Christ will rest! If Christ is in the soul as passionlessness, it means 
that he has brought that soul to the term of praktiké. If he is in the 
soul as wisdom, it means that he is helping the soul with wisdom’s 
task, “the contemplation of the reasons for the corporeals and 
incorporeals” (TP 89). This explicit identification of Christ with 
wisdom is made at M 119, the proverb that follows immediately 
upon the one that explicitly identifies Christ with passionless- 
ness. “The blood of Christ: the contemplation of created things; / 
he who drinks it, by it becomes wise.”” So, if the reader were to 
miss the hidden christological sense of M 31 in a first time 
through the text, M 118 and 119 are waiting later in the text to 
render the suggestion more explicit.°° 


77 1 think that interpreting “the throne of passionlessness” to mean throne 
of Christ is legitimate on the basis of the exegetical procedure employed by Eva- 
grius in the text cited from Scholia on Proverbs, but the claim will be further justi- 
fied in the discussion below on M 118. Basing himself on an idea dear to Origen, 
Evagrius names Christ as each virtue. Relying on Clement, Evagrius sees Christ as 
a model of passionlessness. See pp. 333-34 n. 228. 

78 “For wisdom and knowledge and justice—and Christ is all of these!” As in 
In Prov 25:5 (G 300) cited immediately above. 

79 In the chain M 118-20 passionlessness and wisdom are put in just as strict 
a relation as in M 31. The other place where this happens is in M 68, that is, in 
the chain on passionlessness found at the exact middle of the text. 

80M 28, the first proverb in the text to mention wisdom, urges, “Procure 
knowledge and not silver, / and wisdom rather than much wealth.” This proverb 
opposes spiritual riches to material riches. A proverb in a different text is formu- 
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Praktiké as it is used in this proverb also conveys a strong 
sense of something firmly established in the soul. Though Eva- 
grius does not always do so, he usually uses the word TPQAKTLKT to 
describe someone who has achieved the goals of praktiké and 
reached the frontiers of passionlessness.®! So, not only does wis- 
dom resting suggest something firmly established, not only does 
throne of passionlessness, but so also does mpaxtikn as an adjec- 
tive for soul. Thus, the throne of passionlessness is the soul that 


has come through praktiké and arrived at its immediate term, pas- 


: 9 
sionlessness.°” 


This discussion of M 31 can be concluded by drawing all 
these strands together around the theme of gentleness. Gentle- 
ness is here placed as the defining term of a monk who has 
reached the goal of praktiké (passionlessness) and entered into 
contemplation (wisdom). It turns out to be, more than might at 
first be suspected, a proverb that associates gentleness rather 
directly with knowledge; for in essence it is saying that in the gen- 
tle heart, Christ as wisdom will rest. And wisdom is contempla- 
tion of the reasons for the corporeals and incorporeals (TP 89). 


lated in a manner very close to M 28, that is, with the same opposition between 
the spiritual and the material; yet in this proverb the spiritual riches are given an 
explicit christological reference. “Procure wisdom and not silver; put on the bright 
garment of Christ our Lord, better than any robe of linen, which does no good on 
the day of death” (Inst ad mon [PG 79:1237D)}). 

51 Guillaumont demonstrates this in SC 170, 49-51. 

82 Evagrius’s distinction between an imperfect and perfect passionlessness, 
discussed in the commentary on M 12, comes into play in the interpretation of M 
31 as well. Perfect passionlessness describes a monk who has reached victory over 
all the demons that have opposed his praktike. Imperfect passionlessness refers to 
the relative power one has achieved over a particular demon (cf. TP 60). In M 31 
virtually every word argues for the sense of perfect passionlessness; but the real 
key is that gentleness is established there, so that there is control not only over the 
concupiscible but over the irascible as well. “Passionlessness is the calm state of 
the rational soul which comes from gentleness [in the irascible part] and chastity 
{in the concupiscible part]” (Skemmata 3) (Muyldermans, Evagriana [1931], 38). 
Another text speaks of perfect passionlessness in relation to wisdom and the state 
of prayer to be associated with knowledge. “The state of prayer is the condition 
of passionlessness, which by a supreme love [Ep@tt axpotdte] snatches up on high 
the mind in love with wisdom, the spiritual mind [tov o1Adcodov Kai mvevpLaTiKOV 
vovv]” (Prayer 53 [PG 79:1177C]). Bunge comments on this sentence showing that 
“wisdom” refers to Christ and “spiritual” to the Holy Spirit (see Geistgebet, 75-76). 
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The blood of Christ is this contemplation. He who drinks it 
becomes wise (M 119). The gentle monk will know reasons of the 
incorporeals (M 133). 

The Greek construction is a tight chiasm, the beginning and 
end terms being gentle heart and soul accomplished in praktiké. 
In the middle of the chiasm, wisdom and passionlessness (two 
names for Christ!) are put immediately side by side. Thus, gen- 
tleness is what is meant by a soul accomplished in praktiké. Gen- 
tleness is knowing Christ as passionlessness and wisdom. 


Commentary on M 53 


53. Conversion and humility have set the soul up; 
compassion and gentleness have made it firm. 


Metavo1a Kal TANEiVMOIS AVOPBMOaV YuYXTIV, 
Edenuoovvy b€ Kai mpaityns Eompieav avr. 


In the analysis of the text’s structure, this proverb was iden- 
tified as standing free in the collection, functioning as a hinge 
between two rather substantially developed portions of the text. 
Its terms look in many directions, both summing up what has 
come before and what will follow. It is striking that once again in 
a proverb of considerable weight in terms of its placement, gen- 
tleness is found. Three other virtues are mentioned along with it. 
We shall examine these here, focusing on what is of special inter- 
est, namely, seeing how humility and gentleness are associated.*? 

This proverb offers a good occasion for sharing a story from 
Evagrius’s life which I think lends an insight fundamental to 
understanding the nature and tone of his spiritual teaching. The 
story goes some way toward explaining this theme found to be so 


83 There will be no need here to examine specifically the term “compas- 
sion.” It is a companion virtue often associated with gentleness and other virtues 
that calm an agitated irascible. For this, see especially In Prov 3:24~25 (G 36), 
cited above, p. 227. Also TP 20: “Anger and hatred make the irascible grow; com- 
passion and gentleness diminish that which is there.” In some instances Evagrius’s 
use of €Aenuootvn has the concrete sense of almsgiving, as in In Prov 22:2 (G 234), 
cited here below. Cf. aveAenpov in M 25 within a chain on poverty and wealth. 
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central to his thought, namely, the importance of love, be it called 
gentleness, mercy, compassion, or another of its many names. 

Evagrius was a much-sought-after teacher, according to 
accounts of him from other monastic sources. His correspon- 
dence also gives clear evidence of it; many of his writings are in 
answer to requests made of him. And we know that many monks 
used to come to him and especially on Saturday night would hear 
his spiritual conferences and receive his advice (Coptic Life, 
114ff.). On one such occasion he shared with his brothers the 
experience of an extraordinary vision he had had. His own 
account of it is recorded by Palladius. Evagrius told his fellow 
monks, 


I was seated at night in my cell with the lamp burning, reciting one 
of the prophets. In the middle of the night I fell into an ecstasy and 
I found myself as if I were in a dream in sleep and I saw myself as 
suspended in the air up to the clouds and I gazed at the whole 
inhabited world. And the one who was holding me said to me, “Do 
you see all these things?” (For he had raised me up to the clouds 
that I might see the whole world at once.) I said to him, “Yes.” He 
said to me, “I will give you a command. If you keep it, you will 
become ruler over all these things which you see.” He also said to 
me, “Go, be merciful and humble and fix your thought correctly 
in God. You will be prince over all these things.” (Coptic Life, 117)** 


84] am indebted to Mark Sheridan for this translation from the Coptic. The 
relation of humility and mercy (the terms cited in this version of the command 
Evagrius received) to gentleness will grow more clear in what follows. However, 
the Coptic Life does at least allow us to wonder if the wording of the original com- 
mand that Evagrius received may not have been to be gentle and humble. Imme- 
diately after the passage cited, Palladius continues with a remark on how much 
Evagrius had excelled in these virtues, and then quotes Evagrius as citing Ps 24:9, 
which reads, “He will teach the gentle his ways.” Evagrius himself cites this verse 
in a way that shows how fundamental it is to his teaching. He comments on the 
psalm verse, “Your ways, O Lord, make known to me,” in this way: “He who wants 
to know the ways of the Lord, let him become gentle. For it is said, ‘He will teach 
the gentle his ways,’ ways that put to rest [katanaveavtac] the never ending war in 
the soul of the irascible and the concupiscible and of the passions which are sub- 
jected to them” (In Ps 24:4 [2] [PG 12:1269C-D]). In any case, the ambiguity in 
vocabulary created by the Coptic Life can perhaps be considered useful for reflect- 
ing on M 53, which employs terms also used in the Coptic text as well as from this 
conjectured Greek text. 
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Evagrius took the advice of this vision to heart. The insistent 
recurrence of the themes we have been examining in Ad Monachos 
(love, gentleness, forgetting injury, and now compassion and 
humility) are but one instance of how. As with other proverbs, 
M 53 can be considered a “variant” expression of the command 
Evagrius received in his vision of the air. 

The two lines of the proverb mark a certain progress in prak- 
tiké. The first line, mentioning conversion and humility, speaks of 
virtues that come at the beginning of praktiké, especially—and 
rather obviously—conversion. But the verbs note the progress as 
well. The first two virtues set the soul up. Once set up, other 
virtues make it firm. These are gentleness and compassion. 

Conversion (yetavoia) is, of course, a biblical term, charac- 
terizing the preaching of both John the Baptist and Jesus (Matt 
3:2; 4:17). Evagrius and the circle of monks around him would 
have heard special overtones in the Greek word, overtones 
expressible in a phrase something like “return of the mind 
[vouc].” In the theological tradition of which Evagrius is both heir 
and practitioner, it is the vovc, constituting the core of each per- 
son, that is the definitive object of salvation. (The salvation of the 
soul and the body serve this end.)®° 

All that having been said, it is not a term that is used with 
special frequency in Evagrius. He seems to understand it in its 
obvious sense of conversion, making a change in one’s life. A line 
dropped almost by chance in the Scholia on Proverbs indicates this 
understanding and locates it at the beginning of the monastic 
life, associating it with the fear of the Lord. In commenting on 
the word shame in the scriptural text, Evagrius says, “And perhaps 
also he calls shame the reasons concerning conversion and shame 
[tobc mEpi WEtTAVOIASG Kal aioxvvNs Adyous], which lead us to real- 
ize our own sins” (In Prov 9:12 [G 113]).8® In a different context 


85 In at least one other instance Evagrius uses petdvota in a sense that is not 
the standard religious notion of conversion but instead refers to a change of mind. 
In In Prov 20:25 (G 219) he says, “Changing the mind regarding good things does 
not happen to the just but to the unjust” (‘H €mi totc ayaGoig petavora ov diKatoic 
oupBaiver, GAAG adiKxoic). In any case, this text shows how Evagrius would have 
heard voic under the word petdvota. 

86 In the fuller context Evagrius associates it with fear of the Lord. On fear 
of the Lord at the beginning of the monastic life, see TP Prologue 8, 81; M 4. 
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Evagrius defines the term more closely in line with the principal 
coordinates of his understanding of the spiritual journey: “Con- 
version is the ascent from the movement and from evil and igno- 
rance toward the knowledge of the Holy Trinity” (KG VI, 19). 
Humility is a word with a far more developed Evagrian mean- 
ing. Two texts in the Praktikos show how humility is produced 
within the monk. Explaining the symbolism of the cowl, Evagrius 
says that those who wear it on their head can sing the psalm, “If 
the Lord does not build the house.” He freely quotes the first 
verse from the psalm and then notes, “Words like this produce 
humility [tanewvoopoobvn].” It is opposed to pride, which he calls 
the original evil (TP Prologue 2).8’ Elsewhere in the Praktikos 
Evagrius, instead of quoting a psalm, unfolds the idea with his 
own words and creates a rather more striking text as a result. The 
suggestion is for the monk to remember his former life and all his 
ancient faults, to recall how Christ’s mercy saved him, how many 
humiliations he [the monk] endured even while in the world. He 
is also urged to remember who it is that has protected him in the 
desert and chased the demons from him. After all this he says, 
“Thoughts [Aoytopoi] like this produce humility” (TP 33).88 
Another text is interesting for the way in which it lists humil- 
ity along with some other virtues of praktiké, namely, “with 
compunction, tears, an infinite desire for the divine, and an 
unmeasurable zeal for work” (TP 57). What is interesting is that 
these virtues are said to accompany one of two “peaceful states of 
the soul,” which is another way of speaking of passionlessness.°9 
This is a peaceful state that results from virtues finding their nat- 
ural place in the soul. The other peaceful state is more danger- 
ous,.though one might not think so at first. It is the peaceful state 
that results from the demons’ withdrawal. The danger comes 


87 The psalm quoted is Ps 126:1. Pride as the original evil is a theme exam- 
ined below in the commentary on M 62. Tane.voopoovvn is Evagrius’s most usual 
expression for humility. Tanetvwoig in M 53 seems to carry the same meaning, 
unless it means to accent an action: humiliation, as it could also be translated. 

88 Apart from the difference between words and thoughts, the Greek is the 
same in TP 33 and Prologue 2. The text cited here shows, rather unusually, a pos- 
itive use of Aoyiopoi. 

*" Guillaumont demonstrates this in his comment at SC 171, 634-35. 
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from the fact that after the demons withdraw, the monk is espe- 
cially susceptible to the demons of pride and vainglory, proud 
that he is rid of demons and vain in thinking that it was his own 
efforts that produced their withdrawal. Thus, passionlessness as 
the goal of praktiké must be continually accompanied by humility 
and the other virtues mentioned in order to remain in that peace- 
ful state and not be robbed of it by the sudden appearance of 
pride and vainglory. In fact the very next chapter in the Praktikos 
says, “Being able to drive away the thought of vainglory through 
humility . .. would be proof of a very profound passionlessness” 
(PP/58).°° 

So much for a general notion of humility. It is a virtue of 
praktiké. It is an antidote to pride and vainglory. It protects the 
condition of passionlessness. But another feature of humility 
makes it especially interesting for the present focus and serves to 
show more clearly its connection with gentleness. Humility is 
closely associated with the irascible. In one of the scholion on 
Proverbs Evagrius states this clearly and also associates it with 
compassion, another of the virtues mentioned in M 53. He says, 
“The rich man purifies his irascible part through almsgiving®! 
and thus acquires love. The poor man through poverty learns to 
be humble” (In Prov 22:2 [G 234]). Géhin’s commentary on the 
text seems just right. “La charité et humilité sont considérées 
comme les vertus du thumos. Par deux voies différentes, le pauvre 
et le riche sont parvenus au méme résultat: la guérison de la par- 
tie irascible de leur 4me.”°? Elsewhere in the same work Evagrius 
speaks of how someone who is passionless will linger in contem- 
plation and no longer worry about his “house” because “the iras- 
cible is clothed in gentleness and humility, the concupiscible with 
chastity and temperance” (In Prov 31:21 [G 377]). 


9% See also In Prov 17:9 (G157), “And we hide pride through humility.” See 
the fuller quotation of the text on p. 228 above, where gentleness is also men- 
tioned. 

The Greek is éXennoovvn, which from the context can be specified as 
almsgiving; but it is the same word that is used in M 53, there translated more 
broadly as “compassion.” 

92 Géhin in SC 340, 329. This same text with Géhin’s comments helped us 
to see the logic of a proverb on humility (M 19) following a chain on poverty and 
love (M 16-18). 
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A text from Ad Monachos makes it equally clear that humil- 
ity’s work is in the irascible part: “As water makes a plant grow up, 
so humiliation of the irascible raises up the heart” (M 100).93 
One of the strongest texts that Evagrius has written on humility 
is also one of the briefest. He says, “The Lord opposes himself to 
the arrogant because he is humility” (In Prov 3:34 [G 39]).94 This 
can suggest that at base the inspiration for Evagrius associating 
humility and gentleness is probably to be found in the Lord’s own 
words, “I am gentle and humble in heart [mpatc eipt Kal tamervog 
tm Kapdia]” (Matt 11:29). 

There is in the first line of the proverb an implied upward 
movement that is expressed, as it were, almost “between the 
words.” The verb “to set up” (Gvop86@) is explicit enough, but the 
root sense of taneivwoic, “being brought low,” is meant to be 
heard ironically next to it; and the irony is that expressed in the 
Lord’s words, “Whoever humbles himself will be exalted” (Matt 
23:12).9° The word conversion would also help build the implied 
upward movement for the monk who knows Evagrius’s defini- 
tion, already cited, from the Kephalaia Gnostica: “Conversion is 
the ascent...” (KG VI, 19). 

I suggested that the story of Evagrius’s vision, in which he 
received a divine command to be merciful and humble, can help 
to intuit the spirit that stands behind the formulation of a proverb 
like M 53, a proverb typically expressive of Evagrius’s concern for 
love and gentleness. But M 53 is a proverb in which it may also be 
possible to hear a distant echo of more concrete dimensions of 
Evagrius’s personal life. Such echoes are rare, and one must lis- 
ten carefully for them. Yet those echoes that can be caught are 
helpful, for they can add an element of feeling to the sentence 


% This is the third member of a little chain constructed around the theme 
of irascibility, long-suffering, gentleness, and knowledge. This chain shows where 
humility fits into this dynamic of virtues with their drive toward knowledge. 

4 Emphasis mine. The Lord as humility itself should be compared with the 
statement of Christ as wisdom, knowledge, and justice in In Prov 25:5 (G 300), 
cited above in the commentary on M 31. In the fuller text of In Prov 3:34 the Lord 
is also said to be justice and truth. 

°° M 96 and M 100 are structured on this same dominical saying, and M 130 
states the same principle, only backwards. 
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involved and lend the authority of personal experience.”® It is 
well known both from the Lausiac History (38:7-9) and the Apoph- 
thegmata Patrum (Evagrius 7) that Evagrius was established in the 
monastic life in Egypt only after a conversion that was very diffi- 
cult for him, a conversion, in fact, that he had to attempt several 
times (Coptic Life, 107-11). Eventually, however, Evagrius became 
well known for his humility.?7 The stories from the various 
sources reveal some of the actual struggles that Evagrius himself 
would have had with conversion and humility and the path by 
which he came to them. His fellow monks knew the story of his 
life which one of their number, Palladius, tells in the Lausiac His- 
tory; they knew the difficulty of his conversion; and many may 
have witnessed the scene of his humiliation by the priest of Cells 
(Evagrius 7).28 These same monks, who now were able to profit 
from his own gentleness, of which the sources also speak, would 
have found much in which to put their confidence in hearing Eva- 
grius say, “Conversion and humility have set the soul up; com- 
passion and gentleness have made it firm.” 


Commentary on M 54, 55, 56° 


54. In all things remember your exodus, 
and do not forget the eternal judgment, 
and there will be no transgression in your soul. 


Mépvyoo Sia mavtoc anc E&d50v 
KO Lt) EMAGEY Kpicews aiwvias, 
KQi ODK EOTAL MANMHEAELA EV WoXT] COD. 


55. If the spirit of listlessness mounts you, 
do not leave your house; 


96] examined above the personal experience of Evagrius which stands 
behind the construction of the whole of Ad Monachos. See pp. 181-94. 

97 The evidence is discussed below in the commentary on M 61 and M 62. 

98 The text is cited and discussed below in the commentary on M 61 and 
M 62. 
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and do not turn aside in that hour from 
profitable wrestling. 

For like someone making money shine, 

so will your heart be made to glow. 


Eav rvedpa axndias avaby Ext o&, oiKOV cov LN aoTS 
Kal [1] ExKALvyS EV KALPO TAANV ETWHEAT. 

dv THOTOV YAP El Tic AEVKGVOL GPyUpoV, 

ovtws AaUTpLVONoEtaL N KAPSia ooVv. 


5bOae tiie spirit of listlessness drives away tears 
and the spirit of sadness shatters prayer. 


IIvedpa axndiac aneAavver daxpva, 
nmvevua S& AvTNS OvvtpipEel TPOGELYNV. 


It was observed in the analysis of the chains that even though 
in M 54 the word listlessness does not appear, with its advice on 
remembering death it begins a three-member chain on listless- 
ness.99 Evagrius is deservedly well known for his astute observa- 
tions about the nature of this perennial monastic problem and 
for the sage advice he proposes for its resolution. This chain is a 
good example of my claim that the proverbs of Ad Monachos man- 
age to express with a wonderful conciseness what is elaborated at 
greater length in Evagrius’s other works. I want to illustrate that 
here by viewing various statements of the proverbs against Eva- 
grius’s other teaching on the subject. 

In the Praktikos there is found a long description and analy- 
sis of how this demon (this thought, this spirit, this temptation) 
operates (TP 12). It is Evagrius’s best known and most lengthy 
description. But for our purposes here a comparable but less- 
well-known description from the Eight Spirits of Evil can serve as 
a general description of what Evagrius means by the spirit of list- 
lessness and how it attacks a monk.!° The description is quoted 


°° The commentary on these proverbs contains the results of an earlier 
study of mine: Driscoll, “Listlessness in The Mirror for Monks of Evagrius Ponticus.” 
'0 Furthermore, this particular text helps to see more clearly than does the 
one from the Praktzkos that the placement of a chain on listlessness after one on 
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here in its entirety, for it expresses some of the most characteris- 
tic themes. 


The eye of the listless [monk] gazes out the windows again and 
again, and his mind imagines visitors. A sound at the door, and he 
jumps up. He has heard a voice, and from the window he recon- 
noiters the scene and won't leave it until he has to sit down from 
stiffness. When he reads, the listless [monk] yawns plenty and eas- 
ily falls into sleep. He rubs his eyes and stretches his arms. His eyes 
wander from the book. He stares at the wall and then goes back to 
his reading for a litle. He then wastes his time hanging on to the 
end of words, counts the pages, ascertains how the book is made, 
finds fault with the writing and the design. Finally he just shuts it 
and uses it as a pillow. Then he falls into a sleep not too deep, 
because hunger wakes his soul up and he begins to concern him- 
self with that. The listless monk—he’s lazy in prayer, and he never 
speaks about it. For like a sick person who won’t carry a heavy 
load, so also is the listless [monk] who does not do the work of 
God carefully. He ruins the strength of his body, and he unstrings 
the chords of his soul. Endurance cures listlessness. And so does 
everything done with much care and fear of God. Set a measure 
for yourself in everything that you do, and don’t turn from it until 
you've reached that goal. And pray intelligently and with straining, 
and the spirit of listlessness will flee from you. (8 Spirits 14 [PG 
79:1160B-C}) 


This passage and the one from the Praktikos are both descrip- 
tions filled with humor and irony, and I think that it is already 
part of Evagrius’s disarming of the demon to help the monk 
laugh a little at himself caught in the despondency that this 
demon provokes. Listlessness, which can make the monk look so 
silly, is the demon against whom this chain of proverbs in Ad 
Monachos is directed, and the proverbs offer some of the most 
characteristic advice that Evagrius suggests should be used 
against this demon. Let us look now at each of the three proverbs 
in turn. 

Before even mentioning listlessness by name in M 54, Eva- 
grius speaks of one of the most important remedies against it, 


sleep (M 46-52) is no accident. Sleep is one of the ways in which the demon of 
listlessness causes his trouble. 
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remembering death, here expressed as “remember your exo- 
dus.”!°! In the Praktikos he indicates that this is a method that 
existed in the tradition before him and that he learned from his 
“master.” !02 He quotes this master as saying, “The monk should 
always, on the one hand, hold himself ready as if tomorrow he 
were going to die, and on the other hand, he should make use of 
his body as if he were going to live with it many years. For the one 
cuts off thoughts of listlessness and makes the monk more zeal- 
ous, and the other keeps his body in good health and always 
maintains his temperance evenly” (TP 29).!°% Later in the Prak- 
tikos, again explicitly referring himself to the tradition, Evagrius 
identifies anachoresis itself with this practice. “Our fathers called 
practicing death and flight from the body ‘anachoresis’” (TP 
5Q),104 

In his work The Bases of the Monastic Life Evagrius has a rather 
long piece of advice to deliver to his reader, of which M 54 could 
be considered a three-line version. The advice begins, “Sit in your 
cell. Recollect your mind. Remember the day of your death.” 
There follows a vivid imagining of the decomposition of the body 
and the bitter sufferings of hell, of pain that never finishes. The 
length and vividness of the description are rare in Evagrius, but 
the image strikes its mark. It shows what “remember death” 


101 As the following texts will show, Evagrius regularly relates remembering 
death as a remedy to listlessness so that even without the mention of the term, we 
can be sure that M 54 forms part of the chain. This same proverb is found in the 
alphabetical collection of the Apophthegmata Patrum, Evagrius 4. 

102 Probably Macarius the Great, according to Guillaumont, SC 171, 566-67. 

108 As Guillaumont points out in his commentary on this chapter, if Evagrius 
is citing Macarius, Macarius himself, who was considered Anthony’s disciple, is 
probably relying on Anthony for this teaching (see SC 171, 568-69 and the text 
cited there from the Life of Anthony n. 19, in which Anthony says, “And so that we 
not become negligent, it is good to meditate on the Apostle’s word, ‘I die every 
day’ [1 Cor 15:31]. For if we live as if dying daily, we will not sin” [PG 26:872A]; 
cf. PG 26:969B on remembering death and paying attention to oneself). The 
theme is widely attested to in the Apophthegmata Patrum. See the examination by 
Burton-Christie, Word in the Desert, 181-85. The practice of remembering death 
has strong classical precedents, as is demonstrated by Hadot in Exercices spirituels, 
64ff., 72. 

104 We have already looked at this text to understand the relation of death 
to praktiké in M 21. 
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meant to him. But the description is followed by its balance. One 
ought also to think of the rewards reserved for the just and 
rejoice in that thought (Bases 9 [PG 79:1161A-C)). 

Actually, by his use of the term exodus instead of death in M 
54 Evagrius has managed to deliver this two-pronged piece of 
advice, to remember the frightening side of death and the 
rewards of the just, in one simple proverb. The proverb advises 
that one not forget the eternal judgment, so vividly described in 
the passage from the Bases of the Monastic Life. But using the word 
exodus for death swings the meditating mind back to the striking 
appearance of that word in M 21, where its use certainly referred 
to death, but death positively conceived as sharing in the death of 
Christ in praktiké. This is the second part of the advice in the long 
passage from the Bases of the Monastic Life, the advice to remem- 
ber the rewards of the just. The term for this in M 21 was exodus, 
and it was immediately related to resurrection. The term has 
these same favorable connotations elsewhere in Evagrius.!° With 
the mind finding its way back to M 21, it might find M 22 as well, 
which describes the death of the lawless man. These are the two 
choices before a monk, two possible ways of finishing his life. 
Remembering these, as Macarius used to say, “cuts off thoughts 
of listlessness.” It does this because this demon of listlessness 
“depicts [to the monk his] life lasting a long time and puts before 
his eyes the drudgery of the ascetical life.” He inspires in the 
monk a hatred “for the life itself” (TP 12). But when the monk 
reflects on his death, even “as if tomorrow he were going to die,” 
the value of the monastic life and its struggles falls back into 
place; and life stretching out for a long time does not seem so 
long upon reflecting that one might die tomorrow.!6 

M 55 offers what is Evagrius’s most fundamental oo for 


105 See above, pp. 241. 

106 In his work Antirrhetikos, in remedies against listlessness, Evagrius offers 
some scripture verses to help the monk remember death in his fight against this 
demon. In Ant VI, 25, he suggests using Ps 102:15: “As for man, his days are as 
grass; as a flower of the field, so shall he flourish.” In Ant VI, 32, Job 8:8-9: “Ask 
the previous generation and investigate among the race of the fathers. For we are 
from yesterday and we do not know. Our life on the earth is a shadow.” In Ant VI, 
33, Job 10:20-22: “Is not the time of my life short? Suffer me to rest a little before 
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listlessness: stay in the cell and do battle with the demon. The 
monk must do this with each of the demons, yet winning the bat- 
tle against this demon is especially crucial for the monk. Why? In 
the Praktikos the answer is given. “One must not quit the cell at 
the hour of temptations no matter how plausible seem the 
excuses. Rather one should stay seated inside and be patient and 
receive nobly the attackers, every one, but especially the demon 
of listlessness who, because he is the heaviest of all, brings the 
soul to its most proven point. For to flee such struggles and to 
avoid them teaches the mind to be unskilled and cowardly and a 
fugitive” (TP 28).!07 

This is a battle that must be faced because there is something 
about listlessness that involves the monk in war of proper versus 
improper desires, of love versus hate. In a letter Evagrius says, 


Which house is it necessary for you to leave, the spiritual one or 
the bodily one [i.e., the cell], which the one tempted by that temp- 
tation [listlessness] greatly hates. For this alone of all the thoughts 
is an entangled struggle of hate and desire. For the listless one 
hates whatever is in front of him and desires what is not there. And 
the more desire drags the monk down, the more hate chases him 
out of his cell. He looks like an irrational beast, dragged by desire 
and. beat from behind by hate. To leave this visible house is dis- 
graceful, for it is a sign of defeat. (Lt 27:6)! 


Texts such as these could be multiplied, but the point is clear 
and the descriptions always vivid. The monk must stay and fight. 
M 55 calls the fight a profitable wrestling. The wrestling is prof- 
itable because though this demon “move all his legions to make 
the monk quit his cell and flee the stadium,” when the struggle is 
over, “a peaceful state and an ineffable joy follow in the soul” (TP 
12). This is because one of the most difficult of all the demons 


I go whence I shall not return, to a land of darkness and gloominess; to a land of 
perpetual darkness, where there is no light, neither can any one see the life of 
mortals.” 

107 Cf. G 46: “Let the knowers know who it is that blows against them [i.e., 
which of the demons] and let them stand their ground nobly against every temp- 
tation.” 


08 Translated from a Greek fragment found in C. Guillaumont, “Fragments 
grecs,” 220-21, lines 70-77. 
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has been defeated, and now the monk is on the verge of passion- 
lessness. This peace and joy are described in M 55 as “so will your 
heart be made to glow.”!®? This is fundamental for Christian liv- 
ing. “As it is impossible for an athlete to be crowned unless he 
wrestles, so one does not become a Christian without contests” 
(Inst ad mon [PG 79:1236B}).!10 

Several further dimensions of Evagrius’s teaching about list- 
lessness are found in the next proverb, M 56, where the demon is 
said to drive away tears (of repentance), where it is connected 
with sadness, another of the principal thoughts, and where 
together with sadness it is said to shatter prayer. Tears of repen- 
tance are a necessary preparation to arrive at true prayer, and a 
little series on this theme is presented early in the Chapters on 
Prayer (Praver 5-8).!!! But M 56 says that listlessness prevents 
these kinds of tears from flowing. And Evagrius often associates 
lisulessness with sadness. In the little work Vices Opposed to Virtues, 
he says, “Sadness is . . . a schoolmate of listlessness” (Vices 3 [PG 
79:1141D]). And a little later in the same work he adds, “Listless- 
ness is . . . the partner of sadness” (Vices 4 [PG 79:1144C]).!}? 
Here in M 56 these two vices certainly appear to be working as 
partners. Listlessness prevents a proper kind of “sadness”—repen- 
tance—and since tears of repentance are a prelude to true prayer, 
prayer is shattered by its presence. The very reverse expression of 
the same thought is found in the Chapters on Prayer. “Prayer is the 
exclusion of sadness and despondency” (Prayer 16 [PG 79:1172A)). 

Tears of repentance actually are a remedy against both sad- 
ness and its schoolmate, listlessness, as the following expresses: 
“Heavv is sadness; intolerable, listlessness; but tears before God 
are stronger than both” (V 39). This sentence helps us to notice 


109 This should also be understood as referring to the realms of knowledge 
which a monk can enter only after he has successfully done battle with the demons. 
The metaphor of shining things or glowing things in reference to knowledge is 
very common in Evagrius. 

110 The advice to stay in the cell is present in many other places in the 
monastic tradition. See in the Apophthegmata Patrum Anthony 1, Arsenios 11, 
Moses 6. In the anonymous series, see Nau 198, 202, 204, 205. 

111 See Hausherr, Lecons, 19-22, for commentary and other Evagrian texts 
on the role of tears. See also TP 27 for tears as a remedy for listlessness. 

112 Commenting on these and other passages relating the two demons, 
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an advantageous ambiguity in the Greek of M 56, which actually 
could also be understood to say, “Tears drive away the spirit of 
listlessness” (IIvedpua axndiac anedatvet Saxpva). In this Greek 
the very meaning saws back and forth like the vice and its remedy 
in a struggle with each other.!!° 

The foregoing has shown that the battle against listlessness is 
one of the most crucial for the monk. Ultimately the reason is 
that all the other temptations somehow “collapse” into this one, 
which means that if this one can be defeated, so can all the oth- 
ers. “The other demons are like the sun either rising or setting; 
they fasten on only one part of the soul. But the noonday 
demon!!4 is in the habit of enveloping the whole soul and suffo- 
cating the mind” (TP 36). This demon will fight furiously and 
employ many ruses because he understands what is at stake. But 
the monk also must understand what is at stake, and Evagrius’s 
teaching helps this to happen. Above all the monk must not flee 
his cell but must stay for what will be a profitable wrestling. A text 
from Evagrius’s commentary on the Psalms expresses rather 
clearly how the other thoughts (temptations, demons) are con- 
tained within listlessness and thus why no other thought or 
demon follows on the heels of this one’s defeat. The comment is 
on the psalm verse, “They have devised injustice in their hearts; 
all the day they prepared war” (Ps 139:3). Explaining it, Evagrius 
says, “Through the thoughts the demons are drawn up in battle 
order against us, sometimes moving the concupiscible part, 
sometimes [moving] anger, and other times [moving] the irasci- 
ble part and the concupiscible part in the same moment, from 
which is born what is called a complex thought. But this only hap- 
pens in the hour of listlessness. The others (demons, thoughts] 
arrive in intervals, following one another. On that day no other 
thought follows the thought of listlessness, first because it lingers 


Bunge says, “Traurigkeit und Uberdruf sind also zwar nicht identisch, aber doch 
so nahe verwandt miteinander, daB vom letzteren weitgehend gilt, was Evagrios 
liber die erstere sagt” (Akedia, 42). This entire book is a fine study on Evagrius’s 
teaching on listlessness as well as the relevance of his teaching for today. 

113 See also Inst ad mon: “Perseverance checks listlessness, and so do tears” 
(PG 79:1236A). 

‘4 In TP 12 the noonday demon of Ps 90:6 (LXX) is identified as the demon 
of listlessness. 
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and second because it contains almost all the other thoughts in 
itself” (In Ps 139:3 [PG 12:1664B)). 

This present brief study of Evagrius’s teaching on listless- 
ness, drawn from many different parts of his writings, can have 
served to illustrate a point I consider one of the main values of 
Ad Monachos to which I wish to draw attention. Three brief 
proverbs contain a wealth and richness not to be imagined by 
only a cursory reading. The proverbs are designed for meditation 
and depend (or at least are greatly enhanced) by the reader’s 
knowledge of the details of Evagrius’s teachings. 


Commentary on M 61 and M 62 


61. Strip down pride from yourself 
and put vainglory far away from you. 
For the one who does not obtain glory will be sad, 
and the one who does obtain it will be proud. 


Tlepiere ceavtod brepnoaviav 

Kal Kevodociav paxpdv moinoov and cov. 
0 yap axotuxa@v S6En¢o AvanOrjoetat, 

6 5€ ExitLYaV DrEproavos Eotat. 


62. Do not give your heart to pride 

and do not say before the face of God, “Powerful 
am I,” 

lest the Lord abandon your soul 

and evil demons bring it low. 

For then the enemies will flutter around you 
through the air 

and fearful nights will follow you, one upon another. 


Mh 806 bnepnodavia onv Kapdiav 

KOi LN EimNS TPO MPoCwWNOV TOV BEod’ Suvatds Et, 
‘iva. ph KUPLOS EYKATAAINH onV WoXTY, 

Kai TOVNPO! SaipovEs TANELVOOOVOLV AUTHV. 

TOte Yap o& 5 AEPOs NtoNoovolv o1 EXOpOt, 
vixtes 5é doPepai SradéEovtai oe. 
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I have selected this little chain for commentary here for sev- 
eral reasons. First, like the previous chain on listlessness, it 
reveals a wealth of Evagrian teaching in but few lines. I wish to 
examine once again how much has been condensed here. Sec- 
ond, these proverbs precede the important central chain of the 
text, and it will be interesting to see how Evagrius moves his 
reader into that chain from these proverbs. Third, a careful exam- 
ination of M 62 is especially required; for as we shall see, it hasa 
special relation to M 107, the whole text’s turning point. 

This short chain is about vainglory and pride, the last two 
demons in the list of eight principal demons about which Eva- 
grius teaches. We have seen that a deep peace and joy follow in 
the soul after the defeat of listlessness, yet it is a constant feature 
of Evagrius’s teaching about vainglory and pride that they can 
slip in very unexpectedly after the defeat of listlessness, coming 
as a sort of self-satisfaction at the state of virtue that has been 
reached. “Alone of all the thoughts, the thoughts of vainglory 
and pride survive after the defeat of the rest of the thoughts” 
(Skemmata 57).!!5 The two demons are found working closely 
together, much like sadness and listlessness; but before seeing 
how they work together, it will be useful to first focus more 
closely on what vainglory means for Evagrius. 


VVAINGLORY 


Vainglory slips in on monks who are well advanced in prak- 
ttké and who have been graced with some measure of progress in 
it. It is an especially subtle temptation because it bases itself on 
what is of genuine good in the monk’s life. “When the mind of 
the anchorites reaches some little bit of passionlessness [i.e., 
when it is advanced in praktiké |, then mounting the horse of vain- 
glory, it immediately rides off toward the cities to be filled with 
out of control praises for its glory” (Thoughts 15). The result of 
being tricked by this demon is that one can fall back into all the 
old vices. The monk is subject to them all over again because he 
has sought glory for his spiritual gains, and it is vainglory’s 


115 Muyldermans, Evagriana (1931), 44. 
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specialty to let all the other demons come rushing back in. “Alone 
of all the thoughts, that of vainglory is the richest in resources. 
Embracing nearly the whole inhabited world, it opens the gates 
to nae demons, like some evil traitor of a good city” (Thoughts 
14). 

This demon is insidious and persistent. Even when the monk 
guards against it, that very being on guard can be used against 
him. “Difficult to escape is the thought of vainglory, for what you 
do to pull it down becomes for you another starting point for 
vainglory” (TP 30). Then, once that demon lets in all the others 
and the monk decides he must work to rid himself anew of these, 
vainglory will threaten again using the very resolve of the monk 
against him. “I have seen the demon of vainglory chased down by 
almost all the other demons, and when those chasing him fall 
[i.e., when the other demons are conquered by the monk], then 
he shamelessly steps forward and reveals to the monk the great- 
ness of his virtues” (TP 31). 

These texts show that vainglory often bases itself on the 
virtues of praktiké that the monk has acquired, but it can also 
work on one who has already entered into the realms of knowl- 
edge and prayer. The difference is seen in contrasting two texts. 
Similar to texts already cited, another chapter in the Praktikos 
clearly associates vainglory with those involved in praktiké. “The 
thought of vainglory is one most subtle, and it easily sneaks in 
among those who are doing right [katop@otor],!!7 making them 
want to publish their struggles and chase after the glories that 
come from men” (TP 13). In the Chapters on Prayer Evagrius asso- 
ciates vainglory with knowledge within a series warning against 
desiring to see visions of angels, of Christ, or of God. “The begin- 
ning of the wandering of the mind is vainglory, by which the 
mind is moved to try to circumscribe the divinity in figure and 
forms” (Prayer 116 [PG 79:1194A]). The desire for visions and 
even the experience of them (visions seeming especially to 


116 Ty this text “good city” is an image for a monk who had been established 
in the virtues for his having conquered the other demons. 

117 This term of Stoic origin was common in the ascetic language of the 
period, used here by Evagrius to designate praktiké's striving after virtues. See 
Guillaumont, SC 171, 532. 
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involve light) are typical of the ruses employed by vainglory 
against “the mind which prays purely and passionlessly” (Prayer 
73 [PG 79:1182D]).!!8 Thus in either direction, toward praktiké or 
toward knowledge, vainglory afflicts the monk who is well on the 
way toward his goal. 

M 61 does not say all this about vainglory, but it is useful to 
know how much the term connotes for Evagrius, for this high- 
lights the significance of the placement of such a chain after the 
chain on listlessness and before the long development in the fol- 
lowing chain on praktiké and knowledge intertwined (M 63-72). 
In M 61's “strip down” and “put far away” we hear the immediate 
verbal links with the preceding chain on not letting evil thoughts 
linger.!!9 By means of these connecting words the advice (with its 
strong imagery) of M 58 to M 60 is able to swing specifically into 
advice about immediately killing pride and vainglory when they 
appear. 

M 61 does express one particularly succinct thought about 
vainglory. It shows its connection with sadness and with pride; 
that is, it shows how it can toss the monk in one direction or the 
other within the order of the eight principal thoughts. It was 
already noted that sadness is the result of being deprived of some- 
thing desired (cf. 8 Spirits 11). Vainglory is desiring glory. If that 
desire is frustrated, another demon, sadness, can enter in. If that 
desire is fulfilled, a still worse demon enters: pride. In the Prak- 
takos there is a long description of the way vainglory makes the 
monk imagine many wonderful things about himself: people 
crowding around just to touch his garments, many visitors seek- 
ing his counsel, his being forcibly made to accept priesthood. 
Then suddenly this demon “vanishes, leaving him to be tempted 
by either the demon of pride or of sadness” (TP 13).!*° This vivid 


118 See the whole chapter and also Prayer 74, both of which speak in detail 
of vainglory’s attacks against those who have already reached knowledge. 

‘9'Thoughts 11 speaks of a demon that gets into the soul and makes it 
obtuse: Hepi S€ tod daipovoc, tod thy yuxny novodvtos avarcOnteiv .... Later in 
this passage it is explained that this demon is vainglory, and it is able to work its 
ill effects because “thoughts [allowed] to linger lead in this demon of vainglory 
[todtov d& tov daipova Kevodottas ypovioavtes Encyoust Aoytopot].” For the signif- 
icance of xpoviCetv, see p. 97 n. 56 above. 

"20 For another text associating vainglory and sadness, see Lt 8:1, especially, 
“Where there is vainglory and sadness, there also are all the other desires.” 
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description fills out M 61 a little, and a monk who may have 
heard Evagrius’s colorful descriptions could have it all come 
flooding back to mind in the several short lines of M 61. 

One cannot help but admire the astuteness and accuracy 
with which Evagrius describes a very subtle set of tricks that the 
mind can work on itself, or to put it more as Evagrius would: a 
very subtle set of tricks that the demons using thoughts work on 
the mind. His descriptions, observations, and advice leave the 
impression of much personal experience standing behind them. 
He describes subtleties in thoughts working against thoughts that 
seem to have come from experiencing and observing the process 
within himself. 

This impression receives some confirmation from outside 
the Evagrian corpus in the description of his life left us in the 
Lausiac History. Its author, Palladius, drops two little clues that 
indicate why Evagrius may well have had to struggle much with 
vainglory. Describing his early career as a promising young the- 
ologian in Constantinople, Palladius says that Evagrius was “most 
skillful in refuting all heresies [d.aAektik@tatov 6vta Kata TACOV 
aipéoewv]” (LH 38:2, lines 17-18). His talents and personality 
won him the amorous attentions of a lady highly placed in the 
imperial courts, and feelings between the two were mutual. Flee- 
ing to Jerusalem on a warning given in an “angelic vision,” he 
experienced an initial conversion; but he fell back once more into 
the hands of the devil and “changing his clothes again, vainglory 
came back into his speech [mdA.v e€aAAdoowv tog iwatiots KAI EV 
th Siadkéxtw Exdpov avtov n Kevodotia]” (LH 38:8, lines 67-68). 

Even after he joined the monks in the deserts of Egypt, there 
is still evidence of his struggle. The story is told in the Apoph- 
thegmata Patrum: 


One day at the Cells, there was an assembly about some matter or 
other and Abba Evagrius held forth. Then the priest said to him, 
“Abba, we know that if you were living in your own country you 
would probably be a bishop and a great leader; but at present you 
sit here as a stranger.” He was filled with compunction, but was 
not at all upset and bending his head he replied, “I have spoken 
once and will not answer, twice but I will proceed no further” (Job 
40:5). (Evagrius 7 [PG 65:176A])!?! 


121 English translation from Ward, Sayings of the Desert Fathers, 54-55. 
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This story offers information about Evagrius across several 
different levels. First, one can hear in it a certain anti-intellectual- 
ism, a known fact of one particular school of Egyptian monasti- 
cism and something that would have been painful for vag mules, 
intellectual that he was and intellectual that he remained.'”* But 
the second thing that can be noticed in the story is that Evagrius 
submitted to the rebuke he received. He came among monks who 
were far from being his equals in the intellectual sphere, and he 
submitted to learn from them.!9 

Another story gives a hint of how difficult this submission 
was for Evagrius, yet it likewise shows that he nonetheless 
embraced this difficulty. In a story found in the Apophthegmata 
Patrum under the name Arsenius, another of the intellectual 
monks, Evagrius is found coming to him and asking, “How is it 
that we, with all our education and our wide knowledge get 
nowhere, while these Egyptian peasants acquire so many virtues?” 
And Arsenius answers him, “We indeed get nothing from our sec- 
ular education, but these Egyptian peasants acquire the virtues by 
hard work” (Arsenius 5 [PG 65:88D-89A]).!24 

These stories reveal some of the ways in which Evagrius 
would have struggled with vainglory and pride, but they also 


122 T do not use the term “intellectual” with any pejorative overtones. There 
were many well-educated monks in the Egyptian desert, and their learning worked 
to the advantage of their monastic life. 

123 In fact, the story likewise shows that before the actual outbreak of the 
Origenist crisis Evagrius (and one can presume other monks like him) was not 
only submitting to the less-well-educated masters but also that he himself felt able 
to “hold forth” from time to time. On this particular occasion, however, the priest 
of his community felt the need to rebuke him. Today we tend to presume that the 
division between educated and uneducated monks (the later so-called Origenist 
and anti-Origenist monks) was always sharply defined. The time would come 
when this would certainly be the case. But in this story and others like it we can 
detect monks with learning and monks without it living together and sharing their 
respective types of wisdom. Cf. Cassian, Conferences 10.3, which tells the story of 
Paphnutius bringing a man of learning into a gathering of monks in order to 
explain to the more simple brethren the subtleties of the much controverted inter- 
pretation of Gen 1:26. 

'24 English translation from Ward, Sayings of the Daa Fathers, 8. On the 
identification of Evagrius as the questioner, see A. Guillaumont, Les Képhalaia 
Gnostica, 53 n. 20, 165-66. For a nuanced interpretation, see Bunge, “Evagre le 
Pontique et les deux Macaire,” 354, especially n. 194. 
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show the path by which he actually came to humility.!25 His 
monastic confreres knew of these struggles in his life. This knowl- 
edge would have put considerable force behind advice like “strip 
down pride” and “put vainglory far away.” These are evil thoughts 
that, as M 58 urges, must not be allowed to linger. 


VAINGLORY AND PRIDE 


M 61 speaks of the relation of vainglory to sadness and to 
pride. As such it looks backward to the chain on sadness (M 56- 
57) and forward to M 62, which is a proverb slightly longer than 
usual and concerned exclusively with pride. It was mentioned 
that Evagrius consistently associates vainglory and pride, and M 
61 was identified as an example of how he sees the relation. “A 
flash of lightning precedes the noise of thunder, and the pres- 
ence of vainglorv announces pride” (8 Spirits 17 [PG 79:1161C). 
After the chapter on vainglory in the Praktikos, Evagrius describes 
the demon of pride in a manner that is directly in line with M 62. 
He says, “The demon of pride . . . persuades the soul to declare 
that God is not its help and to think that it is the cause of its own 
good actions” (TP 14).!#6 

This saving before God “Powerful am I” and its attendant 
results are presented in M 62 in a way that recalls the original fall. 
The scriptural allusion is to Isaiah 14:12-17, the fall of the Morn- 
ing Star (0 E@oodpoc) from heaven, who in his pride thought to 
mount up to heaven and “be like the Most High.” Instead he was 
cast down to hell. Every monk who is proud follows Satan’s same 
pattern of thinking to mount up to heaven and be like God (say- 


125 | agree with Bunge that the main purpose of the story of the rebuke of 
Evagrius by the priest of Cells (this likely was Macarius of Alexandria), perhaps 
before its present redaction, is actually to draw attention to the example of the 
humility with which Evagrius received the rebuke. See Bunge, Briefe, 82. And yet 
the story also indicates that in the desert Evagrius would have had to keep his tal- 
ents in check and that he probably had some trouble doing so. For more on Eva- 
grius’s personal experience standing behind his teaching on vainglory, see Bunge, 
Briefe, 82-85. 

126 Guillaumont points out in his commentary on this chapter that this is a 
major idea of the section of the Antirrhetikos which deals with pride. Sce Guillau- 
mont, SC 171, 532, for comment and texts. 
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ing, “Powerful am I”); and the pattern continues in his being cast 
down to hell, which is described in the second part of M 62. 

This scriptural allusion would perhaps be difficult to catch 
for someone not familiar with Evagrius’s teaching, but that it is 
definitely intended is made clear by other texts that connect 
pride to Satan’s fall and to the original evil, all of them alluding 
to the Isaiah passage. In the treatise On Evil Thoughts he says, 
“Out of this thought [vainglory] birth is given to the thought of 
pride, which cast down to earth the seal of [God’s] likeness and 
the crown of the beauty of heaven” (Thoughts 14). Another text 
proposes humility as an antidote to pride and suggests several 
scriptural verses that would function as a counterpull to a state- 
ment like, “Powerful am I.” (This is the method of antirrhétikos.) 
Evagrius says, “An aversion against loving to rule and against pre- 
eminence gains hospitality; and an unmeasured humility, one 
which says, ‘I am dust and ashes’ (Gen 18:27) and again, ‘If the 
Lord had not built the house, in vain would the builder have 
labored’ (Ps 126:1)—this puts pride to rest, the original evil, blas- 
phemy before the Lord, which even God resists” (Inst ad mon 
[PG 79:1236B]).!2” Here pride is clearly identified as the original 
evil. So the suggestion in the first part of M 62 is that a monk not 
repeat in his own life, by means of pride, the pattern of the orig- 
inal evil, the original fall, as described in the Isaiah passage. And 
the description of the second half of the proverb about the 
demons fluttering around in the air continues in the same vein as 
the scriptural passage. 

It is worth following up a little on this striking description of 
the second part. Within Ad Monachos itself, the notion of being 
abandoned by God and demons bringing the soul low recalls at 
least- two previous proverbs. There is M 23, “the souls of the 
wicked, demons will snatch up.” There is also M 52, “a demonic 
dream agitates [the heart].”'°8 M 62 expands these proverbs 


127 See likewise TP 33, which suggests a series of thoughts that will “produce 
humility and prevent the demon of pride from entering.” These thoughts include 
the monk’s remembering his old sins, how he was subject to passions, how Christ’s 
mercy has brought him to passionlessness, how God has protected him from the 
demons. Likewise, M 19 has already contrasted humility and pride. 

"28 See Refoulé, “Réves et vie spirituelle d'aprés Evagre le Pontique,” which 
supports this connection. 
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somewhat, and it is significant that the expansion is undertaken 
in a proverb on pride, the original evil. 

Two stages can be distinguished in M 62 which follow when 
the monk says, “Powerful am I.” The first is that the Lord “aban- 
dons [€yKataAinn] the soul.” The second is that it is left to the 
demons. One of the chapters in the Chapters on Prayer, when read 
carefully, offers an unexpected clue to noticing the precision with 
which Evagrius is speaking here and what he is suggesting. The 
chapter reads, “Pray first to be purified of passions and second to 
be delivered from ignorance and forgetfulness and third [to be 
delivered] from all temptation and abandonment [éyKata- 
AEtyews]” (Prayer 38 [PG 79:1176A]). As Hausherr points out in 
his commentary on this verse, the order of the three requests 
here follows three stages of the spiritual life. The first petition 
concerns praktiké, which is a fight against the passions. The sec- 
ond petition concerns the initial stages of knowledge, which are 
a fight against ignorance. Yet it is precisely because the monk has 
advanced this far that he is especially subject to temptations of a 
more subtle kind.!29 The chapter cited does not specify it, but the 
texts we have examined here show that these more subtle temp- 
tations would be vainglory and pride. So the third petition is to 
be delivered from those temptations and from the results if one 
were to fall to pride. 

If the soul is abandoned by God, then it falls to the demons, 
who will bring it low; and it will be subjected to terrible visions 
and fantasies. “Do not give your soul to pride, and you will not see 
chilling fantasies. For the soul of the proud is abandoned 
[éykataAinavetai] by God, and it becomes a source of glee for 
demons. By night it [the soul] will fantasize about hoards of 
invading beasts, and by day it will be agitated by thoughts of cow- 
ardice” (8 Spirits 17 [PG 79:1161C-D]).!%° 


129 Hausherr, Lecons, 55. 

130 The theme of abandonment by God is developed with considerable 
nuance in Evagrius and was destined to be influential in subsequent monastic lit- 
erature. In G 28 Evagrius speaks of five causes of abandonment among which the 
knower must be able to distinguish in order to be a good interpreter of such expe- 
riences for others. One of the causes has to do with chastisement and bringing the 
soul back to humility. Many texts in which Evagrius speaks of these various types 
of abandonment are collected and commented on by Guillaumont, SC 356, 
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Actually it is not often that one can find Evagrius speaking 
of pride without mentioning such terrible visions. In the main 
chapter on pride in the Praktikos, after describing the kinds of 
thoughts a proud monk has, he says, “Then there follow anger 
and sadness and then the last evil: losing the wits, and frenzy, and 
a vision of a crowd of demons in the air” (TP 14). Such a “frenzy” 
and “chilling fantasies” are described: “[the proud monk] sees the 
air around his cell on fire, bolts of lightning flashing against the 
walls. Then voices of pursuers and pursued. And chariots with 
horses etched against the sky and the whole house filled with 
Ethiopians and commotion” (Thoughts 23). In short, for Evagrius 
pride is a form of madness because it carries one so far from the 
truth. What could be farther from truth, Evagrius would ask, 
what more insane, than saying before God, “Powerful am I”? 

The opposite of all this is, of course, humility and being 
helped by the angels. It is M 23, “The souls of the just, angels 
guide,” or it is M 52, “An angelic dream gladdens the heart.” It is 
M 19, “In the tents of the humble, the Lord will make camp; but 
in the houses of the proud, curses will abound.” In the Chapters 
on Prayer Evagrius establishes all this with a scriptural verse: 
“Strive for a profound humility and courage, and then the taunt 
of the demons will not touch your soul, and ‘the scourge will not 
approach your tent, for God will give to his angels a command for 
you, that they guard you’ (Ps 90:11 LXX) and invisibly chase away 
the whole operation brought against you” (Prayer 96 [PG 
79:1188D}).13! 

The regularity and the vividness with which Evagrius dis- 
cusses the attacks of the demons has, like his talk on vainglory, 
the flavor of personal experience standing behind it. Once again 
the Lausiac History confirms this impression: “He [Evagrius] was 
beaten by demons and had such experiences with them that it is 
impossible to count them all” (LH 38:12, lines 107-9). In his 
experience with demons and in his understanding of their attacks 


135-43. See also Driscoll, “Evagrius and Paphnutius on the Causes for Abandon- 
ment by God,” 259-86. 

'3! Compare with the following chapter, Prayer 97, which speaks of a man of 
prayer being unafraid of “weird sounds and crashes and voices and beatings from 


the demons” (PG 79:1188D). 
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and how to deal with them Evagrius was heir of an already well 
developed tradition of the desert fathers. His living links were 
both Macarius the Great and Macarius of Alexandria. His written 
link would have been the Life of Anthony. !°? 

The meditation that M 62 offers is in a sense a version of a 
method proposed in On Evil Thoughts as a means of combating 
unclean thoughts. There Evagrius suggests “slinging” questions 
at the evil thought that is troubling the monk.!’? Among the 
examples of possible questions, he suggests asking, “How was the 
Morning Star which rose at dawn cast down to the earth, making 
the deep boil like a cauldron (Job 41:22 LXX) . . . agitating all by 
his evil and wanting to rule over all?” After his several examples, 
he concludes, “Contemplation of these things [these questions] 
greatly wounds the demon and puts all his troops to flight” 
(Thoughts 19). M 62 is a proverb that proposes these kinds of 
images of the fall. Meditating on it is a contemplation designed 
to wound a demon. It can wound a demon because it is a medi- 
tation on the verv origins of evil, namely, pride, which is saying 
“Powerful am I” in the presence of God. 

Finally, it should be observed that M 62 is a proverb to which 
the meditating mind could come back from a proverb yet to 
appear in the collection, M 107, which reads, “Like a morning 
star in heaven and a palm tree in paradise, / so a pure mind in a 
gentle soul.” A careless reader would see virtually no connection 
between these two sentences, but they stand as each other’s polar 
opposite, for “pride [is] the original evil which caused to fall to 
the earth the Morning Star which rose at dawn” (TP Prologue 2). 
The morning star in heaven is an image of the mind before the 
fall. A pure mind in a gentle soul is like this morning star again. 
It is a soul that would never say before God, “Powerful am I.”!54 

M 61 and M 62 are meditations on two of the most subtle, 
and thus most dangerous, of the demons: vainglory and pride. 
These are the last in the list of eight demons which the monk 


132 See the convincing demonstration by Bunge in “Evagre le Pontique et les 
deux Macaire,” 330-32. 

133 The image comes from David slinging stones at Goliath; see 1 Sam 17. 

134 This interpretation of M 107 is developed in a particular commentary 


below. 
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must defeat in order to enter into knowledge and to remain there. 
With a vivid warning against these two demons, the text turns 
now to a splendidly intricate chain on the relation between prak- 
tiké and knowledge. 


Commentary on M 63 to M 72 


The placement of this chain in the center of the overall 
arrangement of Ad Monachos is certainly an indication of its 
importance, and for that reason it is the subject of comment 
here.!95 The themes presented in these proverbs are interpretive 
keys to the tone of the whole text. The chain treats the relation 
between praktiké and knowledge. Each proverb contributes a par- 
ticular insight to this relation. 

The importance of keeping both these dimensions of the 
spiritual life always in focus is a major tenet of Evagrius’s teach- 
ing; and at this point in the meditative exercise he has designed, 
he wants the reader to reflect on this relationship at length so 
that as the monk makes ever greater progress toward knowledge 
of the Trinity, he may not find himself vulnerable to demonic 
attacks for not having kept watch over praktiké. “Praiseworthy is 
the man who binds the life of knowledge to praktiké so that from 
both springs he might irrigate the field of his soul to grow virtue. 
For the life of knowledge unfurls the intellectual essence [ntepoi 
Tv voepav ovoiav] by means of the contemplation of better 
things, while praktiké ‘puts to death what is earthly: fornication, 
impurity, passion, evil, wicked concupiscence’ (Col 3:5). Those 
wha surround themselves with both of these as their armour will 
easily tread under the evil of the demons” (Eulog 15 [PG 
79:1112D-1113A)}). 


'85 The proverbs will be dealt with one by one. The text is printed at the 
beginning of the commentary of each single proverb. 
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63. Knowledge keeps guard over a monk’s way of life; 
but he who descends from knowledge will fall 
among thieves. 


TloArteiav povaxod SiadvAdtter yv@otc, 
0 6€ KaTABAivaV AND yvVMOEWS NEPINESEITAL ANoTAic. 


M 63 begins the whole series with this statement about keep- 
ing demons away from the life of knowledge. It says that knowl- 
edge guards “a monk’s way of life”; that is to say, that a monk who 
has entered into knowledge must continue to keep the virtues of 
praktiké intact. The word noAtteta, which I have translated “way of 
life,” is used elsewhere by Evagrius to describe the life of praktiké. 
He uses the term once in a positive sense, once in a negative 
sense in comments on the word natdeia in the Scholia on Proverbs. 
On a biblical text that reads, “Listen, my son, to the instruction 
[narSeiav]!°° of your father, so that you may become wise at your 
end,” Evagrius comments, “After a right way of life [op@nv noA1- 
teiav] comes knowledge. For here the words ‘at your end’ do not 
mean time but the purity that comes after the virtues of praktike” 
(In Prov 19:20 [G 201]).!3’ Another scholion shows that the term 
moAiteia can also describe a negative reality. On a biblical text 
that reads, “Instruction [no1deia] guards the roads of life; instruc- 
tion without reprimand causes wandering,” Evagrius comments, 
“He calls instruction without reprimand the evil way of life of the 
soul [tv KaKnVv ths wuxXNs ToAttetav], which becomes a sort of 
ambassador for its wandering” (In Prov 10:17 [G 119]).138 It is 
clear that in M 63 Evagrius uses noAtteia with a similar force. 


136 On nondeia as a word especially associated with praktiké, see In Prov 1:2 
(G 3) with comments by Géhin, SC 340, 93-95. 

137 For this interpretation of “at your end,” see the commentary by Géhin in 
SC 340, 297. 

138 In G 13 noArteia also clearly refers to praktiké and is contrasted with nat- 
ural contemplation and theology: “It is proper to explain to monks and to people 
in the world about a right way of life [mepi noAtteiac opO7c] and to clarify in part 
dogmas concerning natural contemplation and theology, ‘without which no one 
will see the Lord’ (Heb 12:14).” Here, as Guillaumont explains, Evagrius is using 
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It was mentioned in the analysis of the structure that the 
image of descending from knowledge and falling among thieves 
is a link with the previous proverb’s (M 62) more extended and 
vivid statement of the same. The remarks that we have just made 
in the commentary on that proverb, especially on this fall repeat- 
ing the original fall, would hold valid for M 63 as well. When 
knowledge keeps guard over a monk’s way of life, it must espe- 
cially beware of pride. 

The language of M 63 contains a scriptural allusion, one that 
Evagrius would certainly expect his reader to catch in order to 
expand the possibilities of how the proverb could be meditated 
on. The allusion is to the parable of the so-called Good Samari- 
tan, which speaks of “a certain man who went down [xatéBatvev] 
from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among thieves [Anotaic 
nepienecev]” (Luke 10:30). It is no accident that M 63 follows this 
biblical language exactly. Evagrius considers Jerusalem a scrip- 
tural code word for knowledge. One text can serve as an exam- 
ple, in which other code words are likewise interpreted. “Egypt 
signifies evil; the desert, praktiké; the land of Judah, the contem- 
plation of the corporeals; Jerusalem, that of the incorporeals; 
and Zion is the symbol of the Trinity” (KG VI, 49).!°9 So the para- 
ble’s man going down from Jerusalem (KatéBatvev) is M 63’s man 
descending from knowledge (0 d€ kataBaivev ano yv@oews); and 
the thieves can well be taken as a symbol of demons, the demons 
who in M 62 “flutter around you in the air.” In a different context 
Evagrius expresses clearly Christ’s role in making it possible to 
ascend again from the place of the fall. In his long dogmatic let- 
ter he speaks of the Incarnation of Christ as a search after the one 
who went down from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among thieves, 
a search conducted so that Christ can “lead him [the one who fell] 
up again, cured, to his proper homeland” (Ep Fid 5, lines 18-20). 


the word monk in a restrictive sense to refer only to those involved in praktiké. See 
SC 356, 107. It is possible that this sense is intended in Evagrius’s use of the word 
in M 63. The use of noAtteia in a text of the Praktikos should probably also be 
understood as a reference to praktiké, though there the context would permit it 
being understood to refer to the life of knowledge as well. The text reads, “That 
their [monks’] hands are bare shows that there is no hypocrisy in their way of life 
[tO avoRdKpLtov tig MOALTELac]” (TP Prologue 3). 
'99 See also KG V, 6, 21, 88, for Jerusalem also as a symbol of knowledge. 
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64. From the spiritual rock, a river flows; 
the soul accomplished in prakiiké drinks from it. 


Ex RETPAS TVEVLATIKT|S Gnoppel NotALdG, 
woxn S€ MpaKTLKH Teta ax avtod. 


M 64 is based on a biblical image for knowledge. Once again, 
hearing the allusions can open up the proverb to a wider mean- 
ing. “Spiritual rock” is language taken from 1 Corinthians 10:4, 
where St. Paul utters his own authoritative interpretation for the 
word rock: “For they drank from the spiritual rock which followed 
them [ex mvevpatikns aKoAovBovons nétpac], and the rock was 
Christ.” Evidence of the influence of this Pauline text on Eva- 
grius is found in the wav in which it seems almost unconsciously 
to influence his interpretation of scriptural passages in which the 
word rock occurs. He automatically, as if it were obvious, inter- 
prets rock as a reference to Christ. For example, he begins a com- 
ment on the psalm verse, “He led me out of the trap of misery,” 
in this way: “The trap of misery is evil and ignorance. ‘And he set 
my feet on a rock.’ The rock is faith in Christ. ‘And he directed 
my steps’ through praktiké and through true doctrine” (In Ps 39:3 
[PG 12:1409C]). Another example of this sort of automatic inter- 
pretation is a scholion on the psalm verse “Blessed is he who 
takes their children and smashes them against the rock.” He says, 
“Whoever kills the little thoughts [vonpata and not Aoytopovc] of 
his soul against the teaching of Christ, he is the one who smashes 
the children of Babylon against a rock” (In Ps 136:9 [PG 
12:1660A]).!4° 

So much for the rock. But what might the river that flows 
from it signify? First, it should be noticed that “river” stays within 
the image of the Corinthian passage. In that text it is not just any 
rock that is Christ; it is a rock from which water flows for drink- 


149 Tn another passage Evagrius contents himself with simply citing 1 Cor 
10:4 as the interpretation of a psalm verse. “‘From the ends of the earth I cried to 
you ... and you raised me on a rock.’ How, being in Judah, does David say, ‘From 
the ends of the earth I have cried to you,’ unless he said it perhaps, having gone 
out from evil, which now speaking typologically he calls earth. And the rock was 
Christ” (In Ps 60:3; Pitra, Analecta sacra spicilegio Solesmensi, 3:68-69). 
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ing. But rivers, water, drinking—these are all scriptural words in 
which Evagrius finds a wealth of meanings, which usually refer to 
the realm of knowledge or at least lean very far in that direction. 
To gauge how Evagrius might have intended the word river in M 
64 there is a passage that offers a fairly clear picture. He is com- 
menting on a text in the book of Proverbs that reads, “Abstain 
from strange water and do not drink from a strange fountain.” He 
says, “Just as with God there is a fountain of life, so also with the 
devil there is a fountain of death. And if the fountain of God is 
the fountain -of virtue and knowledge, then the fountain of the 
devil is obviously the fountain of evil and ignorance. And words 
like rivers and wells and waters should be understood in the same 
way” (In Prov 9:18c [G 116)]). 

With this sort of interpretive key, Evagrius finds some beau- 
tiful!4! meanings in various verses of the psalms which speak of 
rivers. His interpretation is often influenced by the words of Jesus 
in John 7:38: “He who believes in me, as the scripture has said, 
‘Out of his heart shall flow rivers of living water [motapoi vdatog 
C@vtoc]."” Commenting on the psalm verse, “The river of God is 
filled with water,” he says, “‘O the depths of the riches and the 
wisdom of God!’ (Rom 11:33). And again, ‘In every way,’ says 
Paul, ‘you have been made rich in all knowledge.’ (1 Cor 1:5). The 
knowledge of God has been filled up with rational creatures 
- since rivers of water flow out of the heart of the one who believes 
in Christ (John 7:38). The scriptures customarily call the rational 
natures waters, for thus even David said that the waters which are 
above the heavens praise the Lord” (Ps 148:4) (In Ps 64:10).!4? 
The suggestion of this interpretation is one of a most intimate 
union between God and the rational creatures. God is the river; 
the rational creatures are waters flowing into the river. This is 
what the psalmist means in saying, “The river of God is filled with 
water.” 

This sense of intimate participation in God is likewise found 
in other passages that comment on the word river in other verses 


141 The word is his. See In Ps 97:8 cited shortly below. 

'42 Pitra, Analecta sacra spicilegio Solesmensi, 3:75. Evagrius’s way of “reason- 
ing” here is basically a pastiche of scriptural passages, interpreting scripture with 
scripture. 
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of the psalms. In these passages Evagrius is guided in his inter- 
pretation by the next verse in the Johannine text, which after 
quoting Jesus as saving, “Out of his heart shall flow rivers of liv- 
ing water,” adds, “Now he said this about the Spirit” (John 7:39). 
On the verse, “The flowings of the river gladden the city of God,” 
Evagrius comments, “The city of God (or the Church)—this is the 
rational soul. The flowings of the river are the gifts of the Spirit. 
For rivers, he says, flow out of his heart as living water. For he was 
speaking about the Holy Spirit” (John 7:39) (In Ps 45:5 [PG 
12:1433C]).!43 Those who participate in the Holy Spirit are like- 
wise called rivers. “‘The rivers shall clap their hands together, 
etc.’ If the gifts of the Holy Spirit are called rivers according to 
the statement, ‘Rivers of living water shall flow from his heart’ 
(John 7:38), then beautifully those who participate in these rivers 
are themselves called rivers. And the word ‘together’ applies to 
the rivers, so that all can say the same thing and so that there may 
be no division among them” (In Ps 97:8 [PG 12:1557A]).!#4 

The consistency with which the word river is interpreted by 
Evagrius as referring to the realms of knowledge (based so fre- 
quently on the Johannine text which provides him with the inter- 
pretive key) indicates rather clearly the direction for interpreting 
M 64. The proverb’s content translated without the poetry and 
biblical images would read something roughly like this: from 
Christ come the gifts of the Holy Spirit, and these same gifts are 
found in those rational natures who share in knowledge by par- 
ticipation in Christ and the Holy Spirit. Clearly, the poetic, bibli- 
cal expression is to be preferred to something like this. 

This interpretation is strengthened by noticing that the 
adjective for rock, spiritual, is no casual flourish. For Evagrius this 
word almost always has direct reference to the Holy Spirit, and 


143 Pitra, Analecta sacra spicilegio Solesmensi, 3:45. 

144 This passage shows that for Evagrius there can be no division in teaching 
or in anything at all among those who share in knowledge. This is worth keeping 
in mind for the development of the chain M 123-31 on true and false knowledge. 
For still another example of rivers referring to the rational creatures united to 
God, see “The rivers have lifted up their voices, etc.’ He calls the holy rational 
natures rivers because rivers of living water flow out from their heart (John 7:38)” 
(In Ps 92:3 [PG 12:1553A)). 
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this seems the case here.!4° A commentary on a psalm verse, 
working with different images, makes a connection similar to that 
of M 64 between praktiké and the gifts of the Holy Spirit. The 
comment is on the verse, “I opened my mouth and drew in spirit, 
for I longed for your commandments.” Evagrius says, “The one 
who opens his heart through praktiké draws in the Holy Spirit, 
who reveals to him the mysteries of God” (In Ps 118:131 [PG 
12:1616D]). This brief text expresses very concisely the relation 
between praktiké and the Holy Spirit, and at the same time it 
shows the Holy Spirit’s role in the realm of knowledge, namely, 
revealing the mysteries of God. M 64 makes the same point. The 
soul accomplished in praktiké drinks in the Holy Spirit, drinks in 
Christ, that is, the spiritual (Holy Spirit) rock (Christ). 

To say that the soul accomplished in praktiké drinks from 
such a river means that such participation is for those who have 
passed through the work of praktiké. Likewise it means that the 
monk still involved in praktiké looks toward knowledge as his goal, 
as a source that sustains him, waters toward which he travels in 
praktiké’s journey through the desert. And even after one has 
entered into knowledge, praktiké must continue; for it is a soul 
accomplished in praktiké that drinks from this river. This was the 
force of M 63 in saying, “Knowledge keeps guard over a monk’s 
way of life.” The same point is illustrated at length, again under 
the image of a river, in a fine passage from one of the letters. 


Oh, if only I were the “river of the Lord” (Ps 64:10) and could joy- 
fully flow into the sea of the world in order to sweeten the bitter- 
ness of the evil of the reasonable souls of men. But instead I am a 
“waterless cloud” (Jude 12) which has been blown by the wind into 
the desert. Dangerous it is for the monk, still immature, to leave 
his cell before he has reached the perfection of praktiké and con- 
templation. It would be better for him had he not from the begin- 
ning sought the war and had he not enlisted himself in the battle 
with the beasts. (Lt 58:5) 


'45 For this interpretation of spiritual, see Bunge, “‘The Spiritual Prayer,” 
196-98, and Geistliche Vaterschaft, 37-39. 
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65. A vessel of election, the pure soul; 
but the impure soul will be filled with bitterness. 


Xkevos ExAoyis wuxn KaGapa, 
11 5€ akaBaptos TANOONoETAI TIKpiac. 


This next proverb in the series also expresses the relation 
between praktike and knowledge by means of several scriptural 
allusions either to Pauline texts or to Paul himself. The expres- 
sion “vessel of election” is the Lord’s own name for St. Paul as in 
the vision reported in Acts 9:15. Evagrius uses this same title for 
several of those whom he considered his greatest teachers. In the 
Praktikos he uses it to refer to Macarius the Great, whom he espe- 
cially considered a model of the gnostic life (TP 93).!4° With the 
same title he refers to a different kind of teacher, namely, Gregory 
Nazianzus, the theologian (Ep Fid 1, line 15). Bunge points out 
that it is not without significance that Evagrius has used this same 
title (and reserved this same title) for these two teachers.!4” In 
this way Evagrius means to signal the two poles within which he 
attempts his own theological synthesis: Cappadocian orthodoxy 
as symbolized in Gregory and the ascetical and spiritual tradition 
of the desert as symbolized in Macarius.!48 So the term with 
which Evagrius refers to knowledge in M 65 is one that is meant 
to evoke for the reader familiar with his use of this expression 
these two great models of knowledge. Yet the proverb does not 
refer directly to them. Instead, it invites whoever reads the 
proverb to be a pure soul as these models were and thus to 
become oneself a vessel of election. 

The word vessel can evoke yet another passage of the Pauline 
corpus which Evagrius cites at least twice in contexts that have 
directly to do with purifying oneself, as does M 65. It is useful to 


146 Qn Macarius the Great as a master especially of the gnostic life, sce 
Bunge, “Evagre le Pontique et les deux Macaire,” 223-25. 

147 That is to say that, including St. Paul, he reserves the title to them inso- 
far as he uses it to refer to specific persons. Obviously in M 65 its application goes 


beyond Macarius and Gregory. 
143 Bunge, “Evagre le Pontique et les deux Macaire,” 224. 
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cite the several verses surrounding the word vessel since it helps 
to see how the term is appropriately used in the present proverb. 
“If someone purifies himself from these things, he will become a 
vessel with a noble purpose, made holy and useful to his master, 
ready for any good work. So flee the desires of youth and strive 
after justice, faith, love and peace, together with those who call 
upon the Lord from pure hearts” (2 Tim 2:21-22).!49 This scrip- 
tural passage combines well with the allusion to Paul in Acts 9:15. 
The noble use to which the vessel of the pure soul can be put is 
precisely knowledge itself. And Evagrius uses the expression “ves- 
sel of election,” which he otherwise reserves for Gregory and 
Macarius, to refer also to Paul himself in this very context, calling 
Paul “vessel of election” in citing him for his capacity to speak on 
the intricacies of the relation of Father, Son, and Spin? 

This use to which the purified vessel can be put is another 
way of saying that purity is not an end in itself. This is, of course, 
a characteristic emphasis of Evagrius’s teaching. The monastic 
life is not merely an ascetical workout. The goal of asceticism is 
always knowledge. In terms of M 65, the pure soul is not an end 
in itself. It becomes a vessel of election; that is, it becomes a 
Macarius, a Gregory, or a Paul. This pointing beyond purity can 
be found in many places throughout the Evagrian corpus, but a 
passage from one of the letters perhaps expresses it best for the 
understanding of the present proverb. In the letter Evagrius says, 


Therefore, just as there is no possibility that the incorporeal 
approach corporeal things, even so it is also impossible without an 
incorporeal mind to see the Incorporeal. To be sure, it is not the 
mind itself which sees God, but rather the pure mind. “Blessed are 
the pure of heart, for they shall see God” (Matt 5:8). Note that he 
does not praise purity as blessed but rather the one seeing [i.e., 
contemplating]. Purity is passionlessness of the reasonable soul, 
but seeing [contemplating] God is true knowledge of the one 
essence of the adorable Trinity, which those will see who have per- 
fected their conduct here and through the commandments puri- 
fied their souls. (Lt 56:2) 


'49 Verse 21a is cited by Evagrius in In Prov 18:9 (G 179) and in In Eccl 1:15 
(text in Géhin, SC 340, 274-75). 

150 See Ep Fid 3, line 35 for “vessel of election,” but see lines 32-54 for the 
whole argument. 
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In the second line of M 65 Evagrius proposes the opposite 
image of a pure soul become a vessel for knowledge. It would be 
an impure soul filled with bitterness. The word bitterness is like- 
wise a scriptural allusion to a Pauline letter, namely, Ephesians 
4:31. It might be argued that a same Greek word found in a scrip- 
tural text and in a text of Evagrius can hardly constitute a biblical 
allusion; and, of course, it does not do so automatically. However, 
in the present case, reading the surrounding verses of the scrip- 
tural text offers convincing evidence that here Evagrius likely had 
this biblical passage in mind. The Ephesians text reads, “Do not 
sadden the Holy Spirit of God in whom you were sealed for the 
day of redemption. All bitterness [mxpia] and irascibility [6vpdc] 
and anger {opyn] and clamor and blasphemy [xpavyn kai BAaodn- 
tia] should be taken away from you, together with every evil. 
Toward one another be kind, compassionate, forgiving one 
another just as God in Christ has forgiven you” (Eph 4:30-32). 

Three observations about this text indicate that it probably 
influenced Evagrius in his choice of the word bitterness for M 65. 
First, bitterness is the first in a scriptural list of vices. That Eva- 
grius was aware of such New Testament lists and influenced by 
them seems certain.!°! Second, within this same chain of Ad 
Monachos, at M 71, Evagrius likewise cites the last two vices of the 
list, clamor and blasphemy. Third, the surrounding verses fit the 
context well from several perspectives. The mention of not griev- 
ing the Holy Spirit flows nicely out of the way in which the pre- 
vious proverb alluded to the Holy Spirit and can be a possible 
explanation for why at this point the words from this particular 
New Testament list find their way into the present chain. And, 
though irascibility and its opposite, gentleness, are not dealt with 
in the present chain, they would come to the mind of the monk 
who knew this scriptural passage well. The vices mentioned 
would be the vices that fill an impure soul.!°* The urging to be 


151 See Guillaumont, SC 170, 75-84. To the list of scriptural examples that 
Guillaumont offers (p. 76), this passage from Ephesians could be added. 

152 Indeed, in citing such lists Evagrius may cite only the first and last mem- 
bers of the list as he does in these several proverbs; but by implication the other 
vices or virtues are thus presumed “mentioned” as well, much like faith and love 
in M 3 imply all the virtues that stand between. 
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kind, tenderhearted, and forgiving, unmentioned in the proverb 
but all echoing behind the word bitterness, would be a description 
of a pure soul. 

Thus, by means of biblical allusion the path of M 65’s medi- 
tation could go something like this: a kind, tenderhearted, for- 
giving soul is a purified vessel elected for the noble use of 
knowledge like that of Paul, Gregory, and Macarius. On the other 
hand, bitterness, anger, and irascibility would grieve the Holy 
Spirit, “who reveals the mysteries of God” (cf. In Ps 118:131).153 


66. Without milk, a child is not nourished, 
and apart from passionlessness, a heart will not 
be raised up. 


"AVED YOAGKTOS OD TPAdNGETAL TALSLOV, 
KOL YMpic arabetac oby DywWENoETAL Kapdia. 


This proverb opens a smaller unit within the chain, a unit 
structured around passionlessness. This first of three proverbs in 
the little chain speaks of passionlessness by means of an image. 
The image is clear enough in its own right. To say, “Without milk, 
a child is not nourished,” is to speak of the absolute indispens- 
ability of passionlessness for reaching knowledge. But once again, 
the image is a scriptural one; and recognizing it greatly expands 
the directions in which the proverb can be pondered.!>+ 


153 Cited in the commentary on M 64. 

154 This is the fourth proverb in a row in which the scriptural allusions have 
been strong, and it is worth pausing to make an observation about Evagrius’s pro- 
cedure. In general, one or two words or a simple phrase is meant to bring an 
entire passage to mind. Evagrius’s words are often the Bible’s words. Biblical lan- 
guage and biblical images flow naturally from his hand. This language, so well 
known and thus so easily alluded to, makes possible an economy of expression; 
and this is the economy with which a composer of proverbs (or any poet, really) 
must be able to speak. It is an economy based on a monastic culture, a culture that 
is itself profoundly shaped by the scriptures. And Evagrius (or any poet) will have 
to count on the reader’s capacity to catch how much the single word is meant to 
convey. A reader who shares the same monastic, biblical culture will be prepared 
to do just that. For our part, we must attempt in our own right to ferret out what 
scriptural allusions are placed within the proverbs. We can know with relative cer- 
tainty that Evagrius had a given passage in mind if we find him citing the passage 
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In M 66 three scriptural passages could have guided Eva- 
grius in his choice of the image of milk as an image for praktiké, 
and all three are passages he cites elsewhere toward the same 
end. It will help to understand M 66 if all three of these passages 
are seen here together. The first is from the Letter to the 
Hebrews: “What vou need is milk, not solid food. For whoever 
lives on milk is unpracticed in the word of justice, because he is 
still a child. But solid food is for the fully grown [teAetwv], for 
those who have exercised their senses through the discernment of 
good and evil” (Heb 5:12-14). In this passage Evagrius reads the 
division between milk and solid food as the division between the 
life of praktiké and the life of knowledge, but in order to see just 
how he does so, several other passages that influenced him need 
first be noted. “I could not speak to you as I would speak to spir- 
itual people, but as one speaks to the fleshy, as to children in 
Christ. I gave you milk to drink, not solid food, because you were 
not ready and are still not ready, because you are still fleshy. As 
long as there is jealousy and strife among you, are you not fleshy 
and conducting yourself in a merely human way?” (1 Cor 3:1-3) 
“So get rid of all evil and all guile and insincerity and envy and 
all evil talk. Like newborn babies, long for rational and unmixed 
milk [t0 AoyiKov GdoAov yada], so that by it you will grow up into 
salvation” (1 Pet 2:1-2). 

All of these passages, each in its own way, not only associate 
milk with the beginning stages of the spiritual life; but each like- 
wise speaks of a training in virtue and the need to be rid of vices 
in order to be given solid food. That Evagrius understands these 
texts to refer to the division between praktiké and knowledge is 
made clear in his reference to at least two of them in several of 
the scholia on Proverbs. Speaking of someone who is charged 
with dispensing the mysteries of God, he says, “He gives spiritual 
knowledge to each of the brothers in a way that accords with their 
state, making the Corinthian drink milk (1 Cor 3:2) and feeding 
the Ephesian with a more solid food (Heb 5:12)” (In Prov 172 [G 
153]). The reason why Evagrius chooses the Ephesian as the 


elsewhere in a way that accords well with the proverb in question. This has been 
our procedure throughout this study. 
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Corinthian’s opposite here is that, as he goes on to explain, citing 
Ephesians 3:18, to the Ephesian is revealed the breadth and 
length and height and depth of the mysteries, which are under- 
stood to be references to various levels of knowledge (In Prov 17:2 
[Gawhlt 3 pe 

This same distinction between Corinthian and Ephesian is 
maintained in another of the scholia on Proverbs. Evagrius says, 
“The same Christ, according to the title in question, }>° can be 
both a father and a mother: father of those who have the spirit of 
filial adoption (Rom 8:15), mother of those needing milk and not 
solid food (Heb 5:12). For Christ, speaking in Paul (2 Cor 13:3), 
became a father of the Ephesians (cf. Eph 3:1-19), revealing to 
them the mysteries of wisdom, and a mother of the Corinthians, 
giving them milk to drink (1 Cor 3:2)” (In Prov 20:9 [G 20H, 7° 

In its own way, the image of milk in M 66 makes a point sim- 
ilar to one made in the previous proverb, where part of its mean- 
ing was seen to be that purity is not an end in itself. On the other 
hand, purity is indispensable for knowledge. Something similar is 
said here, but the point is applied to passionlessness. Passionless- 
ness is indispensable. Without it, a heart is not raised up; that is, 
there is no knowledge. But passionlessness is still only milk. It 
must be a preparation for the solid food of knowledge. 


155 The Greek is kat énivoiay. For Evagrius, following Origen, the scriptures 
express various dimensions of Christ’s salvific action according to various titles 
(éxtvoiat) used for him. For more on this, see Géhin, SC 340, 51-52. 

156 On “spirit of filial adoption” as referring to knowledge, see KG VI, 51. 
In In Prov 9:5 (G 107) Evagrius cites the passage from Hebrews directly. One 
might also compare Prayer 101: “As bread is nourishment for the body and virtue 
for the soul, so is spiritual prayer the nourishment of the mind” (PG 79:1189B). 
Hausherr comments on this, noting that to each stage of spiritual growth there 
corresponds a proper food (Lecons, 137-38). For a different use of milk, but still 
employed as an image of a lesser degree, see KG III, 67: “The whole of the sec- 
ond natural contemplation bears the sign of milk and the first [natural contem- 


plation] that of honey; and this is ‘the land flowing with milk and honey’ (Exod 
3253) 
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67. In front of love, passionlessness marches; 
in front of knowledge, love. 


TIpo ayanne nyeitar ana8era 
TPO SE YVHOEMWS Ayarn. 


M 67 speaks directly of this solid food. It is the proverb that 
stands at the very middle of Ad Monachos. Along with M 3, the col- 
lection’s specific beginning, it manages to sum up the themes of 
the entire meditation. Now the many insights from the sort of 
meditation which the commentary on M 3 brought to light are 
meant to be carried into this context. They are meant to be med- 
itated on anew in the context of an extended chain that drives 
toward knowledge even while insisting on the permanent impor- 
tance of praktiké. Within the dynamic of such a drive, love plays 
the role of hinge between the two realms. We have already exam- 
ined this role of love in the commentary on M 3. Here I only wish 
to add a brief reflection on love’s relation to knowledge, which 
seems to me to suit especially well the context of this chain. 

In the theological tradition of which Evagrius was a part, 
there was a widely diffused tenet, stemming directly from Platon- 
ism, that only like could know like, that knowledge could be had 
on its deepest level only by a participation in the object to be 
known. Thus, to know God one must be like God; it must be a 
knowledge by participation. In at least one instance Evagrius 
specifically acknowledges!*’ this Platonic principle of knowledge 
in his comments on a psalm. “Through like we know like. Thus, 
through love we know love, and through justice we know justice” 


(In Ps 17:2-3 [PG 12:1224D)). ee 


157 If | say “specifically acknowledges,” it is to draw attention to Evagrius’s 
definite knowledge of this Platonic commonplace about knowledge. The principle 
is everywhere presumed by Evagrius but by and large goes unexpressed. It is a 
major presupposition operative in the Chapters on Prayer, expressed succinctly in 
one of the chapters: “Do not somehow imagine the divinity within yourself when 
you pray nor allow some form to be imprinted on your mind. Rather, go immate- 
rially to the Immaterial, and you will understand” (Prayer 67 [PG 79:1 181A]). The 
theme is developed in the chapters immediately surrounding Prayer 67; cf. Prayer 
114-17. 
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When Evagrius speaks of knowledge, when the emphasis of 
his spirituality falls on knowledge, this must not be allowed to dis- 
tract from the fact that it is Love that is known. “Through love we 
know love.” A letter explains why: “The first and greatest com- 
mandment is love (cf. Mark 12:28-31), with which the mind sees 
Original Love; namely, God (cf. 1 John 4:8). Through our love we 
see the love of God for us, as it stands written in the psalms, ‘He 
will teach the gentle his ways’” (Lt 56:3). As the allusion here to 
the Gospel text shows, love is not only a question of love of neigh- 
bor but even more basically of love of God. For Evagrius the posi- 
tion he assigns to love could be said to be based on the ontology 
of things, for God is love (1 John 4:8). This is why love is the door 
to knowledge. Ultimately it is God whom one knows, and God is 
love.18 

It can be recalled here that the difference between M 67 and 
M 3 is one suited to their respective positions in the text. M 3 
speaks of love’s connection to faith, the first of the virtues of prak- 
tiké, and then of its relation to knowledge. M 67 speaks of love’s 
connection to passionlessness, the goal of praktiké, and then of its 
relation to knowledge. The middle of the text is the middle of the 
spiritual journey: the bridge from passionlessness to love. 


158 The same logic of seeing God, who is love, by means of the command- 
ment of love stands behind the statement in TP 79, “The doing of the command- 
ments. does not suffice for completely healing the powers of the soul, unless the 
contemplations which correspond to them follow in the mind.” The contempla- 
tions that correspond to the commandments would include discovering God's 
love in his created world and in the decisions of his providence and ultimately dis- 
covering love within the Trinity itself. Prayer 52 explains why: “We seek after 
virtues for the sake of the reasons [Adyot] of created beings, and we seek these for 
the sake of the Logos who gives them their being. . . .” The movement here is from 
virtue to reasons [A0yot] to the Logos himself. To render this idea more applica- 
ble to the present discussion, we might speak of a movement from the virtue of 
love to knowing and understanding what Love has created, so to know and under- 
stand Love Itself, that is, God. 
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68. ‘To knowledge, wisdom is added; 
prudence gives birth to passionlessness. 


I'vaoei npooti8etat codia, 
andGeiav SE TiKTEL OPdvNotc. 


M 68 is the third proverb in a row to mention passionless- 
ness, and it also introduces the important couplet virtues of wis- 
dom and prudence. This couplet is developed in part in the 
proverbs that immediately follow, though its real development is 
in the chain on true and false knowledge in the second block of 
the text (M 123-31). In this proverb the two virtues of the ratio- 
nal part of the soul are found, each pointing in its own proper 
and different direction: wisdom toward knowledge and prudence 
toward passionlessness. 

These couplet virtues were examined in the commentary on 
M 31. One observation on the present proverb is worth adding 
here. Evagrius is fond of the metaphor of giving birth when it 
comes to speaking of the relation of the virtues among them- 
selves.!5° It is a firm metaphor and one especially suited for 
expressing his point, conveying a natural sense of one virtue lead- 
ing to another, even containing the notion that it takes some time 
for the “child” to grow in the “womb” of the virtue that is giving 
it birth. The statement “prudence gives birth to passionlessness” 
has its precise sense for Evagrius. If the role of prudence is direct- 
ing operations against demons in the war of praktike, then in time 
it will result in (in time “it will give birth to”) passionlessness, the 
goal of praktiké.'©° The work of prudence gives way to the rest of 
wisdom. It is quite appropriate to find such a meditation in the 
midst of a chain whose central theme is praktiké’s relation to 
knowledge. 


159 This was seen in the passages of chains for virtues already cited; see TP 
Prologue 8, 81; M 5. The language is scriptural; cf. Prov 10:23. 

160 For another proverb that mentions prudence and passionlessness (but 
not wisdom), see M 105: “The prudent monk shall be passionless.” 
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69. Fear of the Lord begets prudence; 
faith in Christ bestows fear of God. 


@Mo6Boc Kuptov yevva opdovnotyv, 
tiotic 5& Xpiotod dwpeitat oofpov Geod. 


This proverb builds on the mention of prudence in M 68. ‘To 
say “fear of the Lord begets prudence” is similar to a statement 
such as M 3, “faith: the beginning of love,” an expression con- 
taining the first and last of the virtues of praktiké and, by impli- 
cation, all those between. But, as noted, for Evagrius fear and 
faith work very closely off each other such that it is possible to say 
that one or the other is actually the beginning of praktike.!°! The 
reasoning which Evagrius has condensed into this first line of the 
proverb runs something like this: since prudence is the virtue in 
the rational part of the soul that directs the operations against 
the demons, and since fear of the Lord gives rise to faith, which 
gives rise to temperance and then the other virtues in their order, 
then “fear of the Lord begets prudence,” since these virtues are 
developed under the directing influence of prudence. 

The second line of M 69 is more difficult to interpret. It is 
not surprising to find the word fazth alongside of fear; however, 
the proverb specifies a kind of faith that has a meaning clearly 
different from the faith that is spoken of in M 3 or in the other 
texts that speak of faith as the beginning of praktiké. M 68 says 
specifically “faith in Christ.” This begets not fear of the Lord, 
which is the usual expression, but rather “fear of God.” Evagrius 
speaks of faith in Christ in several other places in his writings, but 
these do not help to clear up the difficulty entirely.!©? We find a 
possible clue, however, in the Kephalaia Gnostica, where we read, 
“The contemplation of angels is named ‘heavenly Jerusalem and 
mountain of Sion (Heb 12 ff).’ Now if those who have believed in 
Christ ‘have approached the mountain of Zion and the city of the 
living God (Heb 12 ff), then those who have believed in Christ 
have been and will be in the contemplation of the angels, that 


161 See above, p. 75 and especially n. 10. 


162 See above, p. 75 n. 10 on the relations between fear and faith in the chain 
of virtues. 
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which their fathers left when they went down to the land of 
Egypt” (KG V, 6).!®° This text associates believing in Christ with 
contemplation. The placement of M 69 in a chain that holds in 
balance terms related to praktiké and terms related to knowledge 
lets the interpreter lean toward associating the term “faith of 
Christ” in it with contemplation. Contemplations associated with 
Christ involve the initial levels of knowledge,!®* which eventually 
give way to knowledge of the Trinity, which begins, according to 
this proverb, with fear of God. The proverb is stressing strongly 
the intermediary role of Christ in coming to the knowledge of 
God. (This may explain “fear of God” instead of the more usual 
“fear of the Lord.”) This intermediary role is frequently stressed in 
Evagrius. All that is learned from Christ eventually gives way to a 
greater knowledge. In commenting on the psalm verse, “In your 
light we shall see light” (Ps 35:10), Evagrius says, “In the contem- 
plation of created things we shall see Christ, or in the knowledge 
of Christ we shall see God” (In Ps 35:10 [PG 12:1316B]). M 69 can 
be interpreted along the same lines. Faith in Christ gives a knowl- 
edge of Christ, and “in the knowledge of Christ we shall see 
God.” At least glimpsing that this first knowledge must give way 
to another is “fear of God.” 


70. A flaming arrow ignites the soul, 
but the man of praktiké will extinguish it. 


BEAos NENUpMPEVOV AVATTEL WoXTIV, 
avip S& mpaKtiKOc KataoPEoet ATO. 


From its content this proverb can be considered a continua- 
tion of the development of prudence in that in its imagery it 
refers to an operation against the demons. The image and the 
language itself are once again based on a Pauline text. In a list of 


163 1. ¢ 14 speaks of faith in Christ, saying that without it, it is impossible to 
be pleasing to God. The term faith in Christ occurs in TP Prologue, line 30, where 
it is said to sustain the monk in praktiké. The term faith in Christ occurs in In Ps 
39:3, cited above on p. 287. 

164 In the text cited here, contemplations of angels. 
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virtues found in the Letter to the Ephesians we read toward the 
end of the list, “. . . and besides all these, take the shield of faith, 
with which you can quench [oféoo1] all the flaming arrows [to 
BEAN nexvpwpéva] of the evil one” (Eph 6:16). The presence of 
the idea of faith with the image of the flaming arrow in this bib- 
lical text should not go unnoticed, for it is one of the links 
between M 69 and M 70. But the biblical text also confirms the 
identification of the image of the arrow as the work of the 
demons, here named “the evil one.” Elsewhere, Evagrius offers 
confirmation: of this identification. “The intelligible arrow is the 
evil thought which rises up from the passionate part of the soul” 
(KG VI5 53) 

The idea expressed in M 70 with the image of a flaming 
arrow is expressed less poetically in a couplet of chapters found 
in the Praktikos, and that text’s more straightforward way of 
speaking can secure a proper understanding of M 70. “The temp- 
tation of the monk is a thought which mounts through the pas- 
sionate part of the soul and darkens the mind. The sin of the 
monk is consent to the forbidden pleasure which the thought sug- 
gests” (TP 74, 75). There is a distinction here between temptation 
and sin. It is not just the mere presence of an evil thought that is 
sinful for the monk. Rather, it is consent to the thought. In M 70 
the flaming arrow is a thought, a temptation, launched by a 
demon. The man of praktiké will not consent to it. He will put the 
fire out.1© If one does accept the thoughts, then the demon’s 
arrow has done its damage. “As it is inexplicable that a man 
struck by an arrow not be weakened, so it is impossible for a 
monk who accepts evil thoughts not to be wounded” (Inst ad mon 
[PG 79:1237B]).16 

In the analysis of the structure it was observed that this is the 
only proverb of the chain that does not have a clear reference to 


165 For fire clearly explained, see Evagrius’s commentary on the numerical 
proverbs, Ad Prov 30:15-16, n. 13 (SC 340, 488): “Fire is the evil of the reasonable 
soul which destroys the virtues of God.” 

'66 Cf. Inst ad Mon. Muyldermans 5, 201: “A meeting with evil people is like 
a man struck by arrows, who if he lets them linger in him, will give up his own 
life.” G 42 and 43 are another couplet based on the distinction between tempta- 
tion and sin, but there the temptation and the sin are to false knowledge. 
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knowledge. However, in a letter in which Evagrius alludes to the 
same scripture passage, he shows that with such an image the 
idea of knowledge is not far away. He says, 


Nothing else “puts out the flaming arrows of evil” (Eph 6:16) like 
the knowledge of God. For a flaming arrow is the demonic 
thought which excites the concupiscible through unseemly things. 
And the mind, which through its vision (that is, the vision of itself) 
is enlightened and through the thought of God is recollected, 
either does not receive this arrow; or if it does receive it, it quickly 
throws it away, because knowledge carries it up as if on wings and 
separates it from the corporeal world. (Lt 27:4) 


In this passage Evagrius says that knowledge puts the fire out. In 
M 70 praktiké does. Is there a contradiction here, or is it not 
rather that both are true—knowledge and praktiké are that inti- 
mately intertwined? 


71. Clamor and blasphemy, knowledge turns aside; 
cunning words, wisdom flees. 


Kpavyiy kai BAaoontav Gnootpedetat Yv@oic, 
AOyous dé SoOALOUS bEvyEL GOdia. 


Again, in the analysis of the structure, it was noted that after 
mention of wisdom and prudence together in M 68, the following 
two proverbs are a development of prudence, while M 71 is a 
development on wisdom and wisdom’s special relation to knowl- 
edge. M 71 also forms part of the scriptural allusion made in 
M 65, namely, to Ephesians 4:30-32, which reads in part, “Let all 
bitterness and irascibility and anger and clamor and blasphemy 
be put away from you.” In this proverb knowledge itself is said to 
turn clamor and blasphemy aside. 

For Evagrius, blasphemy, though not part of his list of eight 
principal demons, is nonetheless a demon that especially attacks 
the right doctrine which is necessary for true contemplation. 
What this demon’s characteristics are and how he operates are 
described in the Praktikos. He is a demon who “seizes the mind 
[and moves it] toward blasphemy of God and toward forbidden 
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imaginings” (TP 46).!©’ He is said to be particularly fast in seizing 
the minds(TP43 si). 

Several other texts make it clear that Evagrius envisions blas- 
phemy as concerned with what we would call right doctrine. 
Commenting on a text from the book of Proverbs, “Those who 
accuse unjustly will not escape,” he says, “Those who blaspheme 
against the Creator, not knowing the reasons concerning judg- 
ment and providence—these are the ones who accuse unjustly” (In 
Prov 19:5 [G 190]). Elsewhere in Ad Monachos the term blasphemy 
is used in reference to a specific doctrinal error. “He who says 
that the.Holy Trinity is a creature blasphemes God, and he who 
rejects his Christ does not know him” (M 134). M 71 claims that 
knowledge knows how to turn aside such errors, to turn away 
ignorance about the reasons of providence and judgment (as 
specified by In Prov 19:5), to turn away a thought such as the 
Trinity’s being a creature (as specified by M 134). Wisdom, whose 
task it is to “contemplate the reasons of the corporeals and incor- 
poreals” (as specified by TP 89), knows how to flee the cunning 
words that would be propounding such false doctrines. As men- 
tioned, this idea, and especially the term “cunning words,” 
sounds a theme that soon will be taken up and developed at 
length, that of following the guidance of a spiritual father (M 88- 
92) and then that of the difference between true and false knowl- 
edge (M 123-31). 


72. Sweet is honey, its comb a delight; 
but sweeter than both is the knowledge of God. 


“Hdd peat Kal yAvKd Knpiov, 
yv@oicg 5€ Beod YADKUTEPA GLbOTEPOv. 


The final proverb in this long chain serves the function of a 
conclusion to the whole, stressing the excellence of the knowl- 
edge of God in poetic terms that have clear biblical reference. 


167 In his commentary on this chapter, Guillaumont gives evidence that the 
demon of blasphemy is to be closely associated with and even identified as the 
demon of pride (see SC 171, 603-4). 
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Honey is the image Evagrius uses for knowledge, an image of 
which he is particularly fond. Two verses from the psalms seem to 
stand behind its being used for expressing the excellence of 
knowledge. First, I would like to cite these psalm verses and then 
see how they have influenced both Evagrius’s choice of the image 
and his exegesis. This will make it possible to interpret his inten- 
tion in M 72. 

The two verses: “How sweet to my throat your oracles [td 
Aoyia Gov], more so than honey [vzép wéA1] to my mouth” (Ps 
118:103). “Fear of the Lord and judgments of the Lord [ta 
Kpivata Kupiov]—sweeter than honey or the comb” (Ps 18:11). 
Evagrius uses the suggestion of these verses to construct one of 
the chapters of the Kephalaia Gnostica. In that chapter it is as if he 
were directly explaining M 72. “If among the things which one 
tastes there is nothing sweeter than ‘honey and the honeycomb’ 
(Ps 18:11), and if the knowledge of God is said to be superior to 
these things (Ps 118:103), it is clear that there is nothing among 
all the things on earth which give pleasure like the knowledge of 
God” (KG IH, 64).168 

The psalm verse “He fed them with the best of wheat and 
satiated them with honey from the rock,” provides Evagrius with 
the occasion to draw a distinction between feeding and satiating, 
a distinction that corresponds to the two major divisions of the 
spiritual life. His interpretation presumes that honey refers to 
knowledge. Evagrius says, “God feeds [yopife:] one whom he 
instructs [ma1deve] through the commandments, but he satiates 
[yoptaCe1] the one whom he delights through his contemplation” 
(In Ps 80:17).169 


168 In his scholion on Ps 118:103 Evagrius comments not on the word honey 
but on the word mouth. Nonetheless, the scholion associates honey and the mouth 
with knowledge. He says, “The mind which enjoys and feeds on the knowledge of 
God is called mouth” (In Ps 118:103 [PG 12:1608D). Evagrius has no scholion on 
BsaiSil 

169 Pitra, Analecta sacra spicilegio Solesmensi, 3:139. Emphasis mine. It is to be 
remembered that maideia is a term associated with praktiké, On eating in general 
as an image for knowledge: “‘Man ate the bread of angels, etc.’ The Savior said, ‘I 
am the bread which came down from heaven.’ Therefore, angels first ate this 
bread; now men do. But here ‘to eat’ means ‘to know.’ For the mind that knows 
eats this bread, and the mind that does not know does not eat it” (In Ps 77:25 [PG 
12:1541C)). 
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In a passage from the book of Proverbs the biblical author 
suggests to the seeker of wisdom the example of the ant and the 
bee. These two little animals are an occasion for Evagrius once 
again to draw a distinction between the life of praktzké and the life 
of knowledge. The ant with its industrious work is the symbol of 
praktiké, while the bee in its work of producing honey is the image 
of knowledge (In Prov 6:6-8; 6:8a, b [G 71, 72)).!9 But in dis- 
cussing the work of the bee as an image for knowledge Evagrius 
also draws a distinction between the wax that the bee produces 
and the honey itself, differences that enable him to see in the 
scriptural verse the various divisions of knowledge. He says, “And 
it seems to me that wax is a word which refers to realities them- 
selves, while the honey it contains is a symbol of the contempla- 
tion of it [these realities]” (In Prov 6:8 [G 72]). 

This same distinction can be understood to obtain in M 72. 
Thus, the first line “decoded” would mean that the created world 
itself and the contemplations that pertain to them are sweet and 
delightful. But the proverb goes on to say that the knowledge of 
God is sweeter than both these lower forms of knowledge. For 
Evagrius, knowledge begins with understanding the reasons of 
the created order and the reasons in God’s salvific economy, but 
the ultimate goal is knowledge of the Trinity itself beyond the cre- 
ation, beyond the economy. The Trinity’s mark is found in cre- 
ated realities and by means of these the monk mounts up to 
knowledge of the eternal Trinity. 

This interpretation is confirmed by another passage where 
Evagrius distinguishes between ants and bees following the same 
lines of his interpretation in the scholion on Proverbs. The con- 
text is the relation between created reality and knowledge of the 
Trinity, and with these words Evagrius concludes his Epistula 
Fidei: “He [Solomon] refers us to the wise bee’s wax-moulding 
implement and through that suggests physical contemplation in 
which is blended the reason of the Holy Trinity, since from the 
beauty of created things the Creator is analogously contem- 
plated” (Ep Fid 12, lines 37-40). Created realities are destined to 
pass away, whereas the knowledge contained in them will not. 


170 The same development is found in Ep Fid 12, examined immediately 
below. 
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“But the wax will pass away, for it is said, ‘The heaven and the 
earth will pass away’ (Matt 24:35). But the honey will not pass 
away, for the words [Aoyot] of Christ our Savior will not pass away 
(Matt 24:35), concerning which Solomon said, ‘Good words 
[Aoyo. KaAoi] are honeyvcombs: their sweetness cures the soul’ 
(Prov 16:24). And David says, ‘How sweet to my throat your ora- 
cles [ta AOy1a Gov], more so than honey to my mouth’ (Ps 
118:103)” (In Prov 6:8 [G 72]).!71 

M 72 can be read simply as a poetic statement that there is 
nothing on earth more excellent than the knowledge of God. In 
that case it is much in the same line as KG III, 64 cited above.!72 
But the other texts cited here show that it would also be possible 
to find in the proverb a distinction between levels of knowledge. 
The knowledge of God (knowledge of the Trinity) is far more 
sweet than the already sweet contemplations of the creation and 
the economy. 

It was observed in the analysis of the chains that with M 72 
the first half of the text comes to a type of close.!”3 The inter- 
pretation of M 72 offered here reveals a secret, then, contained 
in the way this first half of the text concludes and the way the 
whole text will do so. M 136, the final proverb (minus the formal 
conclusion) reads, “Knowledge of incorporeals raises the mind / 
and presents it before the Holy Trinity.” This final proverb is 


171 Tn the biblical passages to which Evagrius refers, both those from the Old 
Testament and those from the New, Aoyog in its most immediate sense means 
word. However, Evagrius plays also on its meaning as reason. 

172 Evagrius’s use of honey is susceptible of other interpretations, as In Prov 
94:13 (G 270) shows. There the distinction between honey and the comb is just 
the reverse of the texts examined here. In that scholion eating honey refers to the 
profit that a simple reading of scripture yields, whereas eating the comb refers to 
the doctrines that are derived from “the things themselves,” that is, the literal level 
of the text. This distinction could perhaps inform the interpretation of the other 
proverb in Ad Monachos that mentions honey, namely, M 115: “He who loves honey 
eats its comb, / and he who gathers it will be filled by the Spirit.” Interpreted in 
the light of In Prov 24:13, M 115 would describe a movement from literal level of 
the text, to the doctrines contained therein, to communion with the Spirit him- 
self. Honey as an image for knowledge also occurs in G 25. 

173 This because it is the final proverb of the chain at the center of the text 
and also because M 73 is a fresh invitation to listen, in some senses constituting a 
new beginning. 
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expressing levels in knowledge, and it places knowledge of the 
Trinity in the highest position. This is precisely what we have seen 
as the point of M 72: the creation is good; the contemplation that 
corresponds to it is better; but better than these is knowledge of 
God. The way this central chain finishes is the way the whole text 
will finish, namely, with many stages of praktike accomplished and 
many levels of knowledge climbed, the mind presented before the 
Holy Trinity. Nothing is sweeter than this. 


Commentary on M 107 


Like a morning star in heaven and a palm tree in 
paradise, 
so a pure mind in a gentle soul. 


"Qornep EWObOPOS Ev OVPAVA Kai WorEP hoivié Ev 
TMAPASELOD, 
OVTMS EV WOYT] MPAELA voc KaBapdc. 


I have called M 107 a turning point in the whole text and in 
the examination of the chains justified that claim on the basis of 
the proverb’s placement in the overall arrangement of the whole. 
The claim is further justified by a remarkable range of meanings 
that emerge from the proverb when it is carefully meditated 
upon. In what follows I hope to indicate some of what that range 
might be. 

M 107 is a proverb richer than most, and a meditation on it 
is inevitably complex. This complexity carries a richness of theo- 
logical meaning intentionally desired by Evagrius and accom- 
plished by the way in which he uses the scriptural images of 
morning star and palm tree. Therefore, the task of commentary 
will be to examine what Evagrius means by these terms and the 


significance of his using them as images to describe mind and 
soul. 


MIND AND SOUL 


Mind and soul have their exact Evagrian sense in this 
proverb. A mind that moves away from its original union with 
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God experiences a sort of disintegration wherein it can be said to 
“fall” into a soul that is joined to a body proper to its condition. 
Yet in this arrangement (this economy), by God's providence, 
there is hidden a plan of redemption in which the fallen mind can 
be purified by means of a purification of soul and body. All this 
is operative in M 107’s “mind in soul.” But the adjective for mind, 
pure, is critically important in the proverb. “To be sure, it is not 
the mind itself which sees God, but rather the pure mind” (Lt 
56:2). The same text goes on to say, “‘Blessed are the pure of 
heart, for they shall see God” (Matt 5:8). Note that he does not 
praise purity as blessed but rather the one seeing [i.e., contem- 
plating]. Purity is passionlessness of the reasonable soul, but see- 
ing [contemplating] God is true knowledge of the one essence of 
the adorable Trinity, which those will see who have perfected 
their conduct here and through the commandments purified 
their souls” (Lt 56:2). These words show with clarity the way in 
which Evagrius understands the relation of mind and soul. The 
soul is purified so that its effects can be felt in the mind, so that 
the mind can be pure again. Then the mind can fix itself once 
again on essential knowledge. 

The mind’s being fixed on essential knowledge is called pure 
prayer throughout the Chapters on Prayer. This pure prayer, or 
essential knowledge, is the condition for which the mind longs. 
“A soul purified through fulfilling the commandments renders 
the position of the mind immovable, making it capable of receiv- 
ing the condition for which it longs” (Prayer 2 [PG 79:1168C]).!74 
And there needs to be a firmness to this condition so that the 
mind will not easily move (again!) away from this knowledge. 
Commenting on the word “seat” in the biblical text, Evagrius 
says, “For the seat of the mind is the excellent state which main- 
tains the one seated in a position difficult to move or immovable” 
(In Prov 18:16 [G 184]).!7° This relationship between soul and 
mind and the firmness in which the mind needs to be reestab- 


174 Emphasis mine. Note how the text distinguishes soul and mind. The soul 
is purified by the commandments so that the mind can receive the condition for 


which it longs. 
175 Cf. KG VI, 21, “Virtue is the most excellent state of the reasonable soul, 


according to which it becomes difficult to move toward evil.” Greek text in Haus- 
herr, “Nouveaux fragments,” 231. 
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lished are both expressed very simply in M 107: mind in soul. Yet 
what is striking is the adjective for the soul in which the pure 
mind rests, namely, a gentle soul. Here gentle serves as an adjec- 
tive summarizing the condition of a soul that has reached prak- 
tike’s goal and in which the mind is “capable of seeing the 
condition for which it longs.” 

Turning now to the comparisons made of this pure mind 
and gentle soul to the images of morning star and palm tree, 
most could agree that they are beautiful and striking images. 
Their power and polyvalence gradually grow with some lingering 
on their meaning.!”° It is worth recalling that a monk who would 
linger on these meanings is someone who would naturally seek 
guidance in the scriptures for their explication. Following in 
those same tracks, a number of scriptural references can be col- 
lected that will help us to understand their sense. 


MORNING STAR: CHRISTOLOGICAL REFERENCE 


The image of the morning star, among other things, would 
be meant to evoke a christological reference. There are several 
New Testament texts that would be responsible for this kind of 
connection being made, the most clear one being the words of 
Jesus in Revelation, “I am the root and the descendant of David, 
the bright morning star” (Rev 29:16).!77 The Second Letter of 
Peter speaks of keeping attention fixed on the prophetic word 
“until the day dawns and the morning star rises in your hearts” (2 
Pet 1:19).!78 Zachary’s prayer speaks of salvation as a “day dawn- 
ing upon us from on high [émioxewetar nas avatoay €& byous]” 
(Luke 1:78). And elsewhere in Revelation, the Son of God, speak- 
ing-to the church of Thyatira, says to the one who keeps his words 


176 This is true, of course, with any successful use of metaphor or simile in 


whatever genre. From time to time it is useful to draw attention to how this works 
in the proverbs of Ad Monachos. 
177 The Greek has 6 aomp 6 AAUMPOS O Tpwivdc instead of M 107’s Ewoddpoc. 
178 Some Greek manuscripts have €w@oddpog and others have owoddpoc, Eva- 
grius and monks in his circle would likely read such a text making much of the fact 
that the star is said to rise is one’s heart. 
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until the end, “I will give him the morning star [860m avt@ tov 
GotEpa tov Npwivdv]|” (Rev 2:28). 

Each of these scriptural texts either associates the morning 
star directly with Christ or closely to some dimension of the 
redemption he brings. In M 107, speaking simply from the point 
of view of technique in poetry, to say like (@onep) is to leave things 
a little more open and to allow a range of possible meanings of 
morning star to come to mind. One of those meanings, thanks to 
these scriptural texts, would likely be in reference to Christ him- 
self: the pure mind in the gentle soul is likened to Christ the 
morning star. The scriptural texts indicate this interpretation, 
but there is also an Evagrian text that leads in the same direction. 

Evagrius writes a letter in which the word €woodpos may refer 
directly to Christ and at least certainly refers to the redemption 
he brings. But not only that; the passage also connects not seeing 
the morning star with irascibility, the very thing for which gen- 
tleness is especially designed as remedy! Furthermore, the letter 
likewise employs the image of a tree, which can be compared to 
the palm tree of M 107. “An irascible temperate person is a dried- 
up tree, fruitless, twice dead, uprooted. An irascible person will 
not see the morning star rising, but will go to a place from which 
he will not return, into a land dark and gloomy, into a land of eter- 
nal darkness” (Lt 27:3).!79 

This passage can be read as the “expressed-in-prose” oppo- 
site of M 107’s poetic expression. The concern of the letter is with 
irascibility, and it expresses a string of images to describe the iras- 
cible monk: dried tree, dark, gloom, eternal darkness, and no 
morning star. On the other hand, M 107’s concern is with gen- 
tleness, and its images are the opposite of two of the letter’s main 
images. Instead of a dried up tree, there is the palm tree in par- 
adise. Instead of no morning star, there is the morning star. 

So this much can at least be said so far: the pure mind in the 
gentle soul is like Christ himself.!8° And this is to say something 


179 Translated from a Greek fragment in C. Guillaumont, “Fragments grecs,” 
220, lines 66-69. 

180 Compare the strong christological explanation that was given in the com- 
mentary on M 31's statement, “In the gentle heart, wisdom will rest.” 
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quite specific, for in Evagrian christology Christ is the mind par 
excellence.!8! What Christ is actually, other minds are poten- 
tially. !8? It is to a condition of union with essential knowledge like 
Christ’s that each fallen mind is called to return. So to liken the 
pure mind to the morning star is not simply to choose a sweet and 
striking comparison. It is to choose a specific christological com- 
parison with a clear awareness of the aptness of the comparison. 
The pure mind is likened to Christ for ontological reasons. Christ 
is pure mind which never fell. The pure mind of M 107 is the 
fallen mind become pure again, coheir with Christ in participa- 
tion in essential knowledge. 


MORNING STAR: REFERENCE TO RATIONAL CREATURES 


All this having been said, there is a different direction in 
which the expression “morning star” could be reflected upon, a 
direction confirmed by other Evagrian texts. The mention of 
€@opdpoc would also easily call to mind the text of Isaiah 14:12, 
“How he has fallen from heaven, the morning star [Ewodpoc in 
LXX] which rose at dawn.” This prophecy of Isaiah against the 
king of Babylon (Isa 14:12-24) has a history of being referred by 
Christian exegetes to Satan’s falling from heaven.'*> Origen goes 
into it at some length in De Principiis in a section that treats of 
rational natures (De prin. 1.5.5). Didymus the Blind cites the Isa- 
iah passage in a way that shows how readily it could come to mind 
in the context of a consideration of praktiké and its goal of return 
to an original condition. Commenting on a scriptural text in his 
Commentary on Zechariah, Didymus says, “This reading shows that 
the sinner is carried from higher to lower. Many passages of scrip- 
ture show this, for example, ‘How he has fallen from heaven, the 
morning star [E€m@oddp0c] which rose at dawn’... On the other 


181 Evagrius generally interprets “Christ” in the strict sense of meaning 
anointed; he is anointed “above his fellows” with essential knowledge. See In Ps 
44:3, ; 

182 T> make this potential actual is what it means to be a coheir with Christ, 
as mentioned in M 1]. 

183 The notion of Satan falling from heaven like a star is already a theme in 
the New Testament; cf. Luke 10:18; Rev 8:10; 9:1. 
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hand, many other texts show that the one practicing virtue [6 
onovda16c] mounts upward. . . .”184 

Evagrius fits into this same exegetical tradition concerning 
the Isaiah passage. On several occasions he refers to the text and 
uses other scriptural texts to shape his understanding of it. Bas- 
ing himself on a very close reading of Ps 109:3, he understands 
€Wooopos in that text to refer to a rational creature, distinguish- 
ing it from Christ in his generation. The comment reads, “‘From 
the womb, before the morning star, I begot you.’ Before every 
rational nature I begot you [i.e., Christ]. For a deep thing indeed 
it is to grasp the generation of Christ and the morning star; it is 
not within our power. For vast is the reason about that and hard 
for contemplation” (In Ps 109:3 [PG 12:1569B]).!®5 If it is true 
that to speak of the generation even of this rational creature (to 
say nothing of the generation of Christ) is difficult, more is 
known and can be said of its fall. The creature falls because of 
pride, “pride, the original evil, which caused to fall to the earth 
the morning star which rose at dawn” (TP Prologue 2). 

Evagrius develops this idea in several passages that are, 
compared to his usual style, relatively lengthy. This movement of 
pride caused the morning star to receive the name “devil.” This 
is explained in a passage where Evagrius, arguing for the divinity 
of the Holy Spirit, distinguishes the divine essence from the 
nature of rational creatures. The argument goes like this: “But 


184 Commentary on Zechariah, book 1, 94, found in SC 83, 240. Translation 
mine. See also in the Commentary on Job the following text: “As an outcast he [the 
devil] thinks to himself, I need to be a hindrance to those who have citizenship in 
heaven so that they cannot mount up to the place from which I fell. For he sees 
the progress of men as a reproach to himself since he himself was the morning 
star of the heavens [émoddpoc Ovpaa@v] and the shining star rising at dawn.” Text 
in Didymos der Blinde, Kommentar zu Hiob (Tura-Papyrus), Teil 1, Kommentar zu Hiob 
Kap.1-4 (Bonn, 1968), 28-30. Translation mine. 

185 Note how in his close reading of the text, Evagrius observes that there is 
a difference between the morning star and the generation of the one to whom the 
words of the psalm text are addressed, in this case understood by Evagrius as 
being addressed to the Divine Son. Thus, here Evagrius distinguishes the morn- 
ing star from Christ, who (the psalm verse says) is generated before the morning 
star. This being so, Evagrius in his interpretation presumes then that morning star 
refers to rational nature since, we might say, “everyone knows” that the Divine 
Son was generated before these. 
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neither would you dare to call his [the Holy Spirit's] essence 
changeable if you consider the nature of the opposing power 
which fell like lightning from heaven (Luke 10:18) and fell out of 
true life. This was because his [the opposing power’s] holiness 
was an acquired attribute and the change was a consequence of 
his evil decision. Thus, having fallen from the unity and thrown 
aside the angelic dignity, he is named devil on account of the 
change. His original and blessed state was extinguished; enkin- 
died was the opposing power” (Ep Fid 10, lines est). 86 

In another place Evagrius speaks of this same evil decision of 
the devil and shows that his fall is a movement away from knowl- 
edge. But of further interest in the passage is the fact that Eva- 
grius moves rather naturally in his discussion toward the image 
of “the trees of paradise.” We perhaps catch here some glimpse 
of the poetic structure of Evagrius’s mind and how it is that he 
would combine the images morning star and palm tree in par- 
adise as he does in M 107.!87 Commenting on several terms in a 
biblical proverb, Evagrius says, “The devil is called ‘evil decision,’ 
for he decided badly when he said, ‘I will place my throne above 
the stars. I will become similar to the Most High’ (Isa 
14:13-14).188 He had forgotten the divine knowledge, ‘leaving 
aside the teaching of his youth.’ ‘Youth’ here clearly means his 
original condition!®9 which was his when he was envied by all the 
trees of paradise (Ezek 31:9)” (In Prov 2:17 [G 23]).!% 


186 That Evagrius would have identified the image of Luke 10:18 with Isa 
14:12 is likely. See the next passage examined here, In Prov 2:17 (G 23). Origen 
makes the connection explicit in the passage from De Principiis referred to above 
(@i5z5)! 

. '87 Jt must be admitted that as such, without the particular understanding 
that Evagrius had of these biblical terms, the two images exhibit little connection 
with each other. Evagrius connects them on the basis of their both being found in 
biblical texts which refer to the original condition of rational creatures and of 
their both being susceptible of christological interpretation. For the christological 
reference to trees, see n. 190 below. 

188 This is pride, “the original evil.” Cf. TP Prologue 2. 

189 Compare “original and blessed state” of Ep Fid 10, cited above, n. 186. 

199 Both stars and trees are symbols for Evagrius of the rational nature. This 
sense of star has already been seen in commenting on its use in M 21. See above, 
pp. 241-43. For trees as a symbol of rational nature Evagrius bases himself on an 
interpretation of Ezek 31:9, an explanation that he takes for granted in the con- 
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All this shows that Evagrius’s choice of the comparison of 
the pure mind to the morning star is even more specific than its 
already specific christological reference had indicated. Some- 
thing exciting is suggested in M 107. The pure mind in the gen- 
tle soul is compared to that most beautiful of rational creatures 
before the fall, namely, the devil before the fall. But there is 
something comparable to the devil’s fall in the fall of every ratio- 
nal creature. What is described in the passages cited here of the 
devil’s fall is applicable to the fall of every rational creature.!9! 
Every rational creature fell from a beautiful state “like the morn- 
ing star’s.” This comes about for every rational creature as a 
result of an evil decision, a movement away from knowledge.!9? 
When this fallen creature becomes a pure mind in a gentle soul 
(into which soul it has fallen as part of a plan for its salvation), 
then it is “like a morning star” again. 


HEAVEN AND PARADISE 


A further nuance of interpretation is possible in M 107, per- 
haps so subtle as to elude many of the monks who would have 
meditated on it; but uncovering it can serve once again as an 
example of how much lies hidden in these texts and how the 
reader is rewarded for careful attention. In the same way that a 


text of other rather more complex exegesis. Thus, in explaining the psalm verse, 
“I am a worm and not a man,” he says, “The worm is not generated from copula- 
tion but from wood, and it devours wood, fodder, and stubble. And so perhaps 
our God is a fire that consumes wickedness and combustible material. If rational 
natures are called trees, as in, ‘All the trees of paradise were envious of you’ (Ezek 
31:9), then in them [i.e., the trees = rational natures] Christ is born as wisdom and 
justice. Thus beautifully Christ is called a worm born in those trees” (In Ps 21:7 
[PG 12:1253B-C}). The same interpretation of Ezek 31:9 is presumed in In Prov 
2:17 (G 23), cited here; cf. also KG V, 67. The “tree of life” in paradise may also 
be meant as a christological reference. It is identified with “the Lord” in TP Pro- 
logue 7 and with Wisdom in In Prov 3:18 (G 32). 

191 Aj] these remarks on the original evil can be brought to a meditation of 
that theme in M 62, as I already suggested in the commentary there. 

192 Evagrius makes this application explicit. The passage of Prov 2:17, which 
in the scholion on that verse is applied to the devil, is elsewhere applied to other 
rational creatures. See In Prov 5:18 (G 64). The movement described in these texts 
for the devil is applied to all the rational creatures in KG VI, 75. 
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hierarchy was observed between soul and mind (mind being the 
basic and original reality, soul being the arrangement of provi- 
dence as a result of the mind’s movement away from essential 
knowledge) it may be possible to observe a similar hierarchy 
between paradise and heaven and the image associated with each, 
namely, morning star in heaven and palm tree in paradise. The 
possibility of such an interpretation is suggested by a hint found 
in one of the scholia on the Psalms which describes paradise as a 
place of learning. “As paradise is the instruction place 
[ta1sevtmprov] of the just, so Hades is the punishing place for sin- 
ners” (In Ps 9:18 [PG 12:1189D]).!9° This scholion suggests, 
among other things, why Evagrius would have specified the kind 
of tree (i.e., palm tree) in M 107. It is a symbol of the just, as in 
Ps 91:12, and the scholion on Ps 9:18 specifies paradise as a train- 
ing place of the just. 

Behind such a conception there likely lies a passage in Ori- 
gen’s De Principiis where he discusses a period of instruction after 
this present life in which we will come to understand clearly the 
reasons that lie behind the creation. Evagrius does not expose his 
own thinking in works the genre of De Principiis, but a passage 
like the following from Origen can help to fill out an under- 
standing of such a brief text like Evagrius’s on paradise as a place 
of instruction. Origen says, 


I think that the saints as they leave this life will remain in a place 
on the earth which the divine scripture calls paradise, remaining 
there as in a place of instruction, a lecture hall or a school of souls, 
so to speak, where they may be taught about all that they have seen 
on earth and receive also some outline of future things. . . . If 
someone will be pure of heart and even more so pure in mind and 
well-trained in intelligence, he will progress more rapidly, he will 
ascend quickly into the air and will reach the kingdom of the heav- 
ens, passing through those mansions of various stages which the 
Greeks call spheres (that is, globes) and the divine scripture calls 
heavens. (De prin. 2.11.6)! 


195 The reading narsevtipiov is based not on the PG text but on a manu- 
script reading provided me privately by G. Bunge, who has it from M. J. Rondeau, 
who is preparing the critical edition. Cf. KG VI, 8. 

'°4 Translation mine. I have italicized paradise and heaven to draw attention 
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If Evagrius knew this passage or this line of thinking, then 
paradise as described here would be understood by him as a place 
of learning roughly equivalent to what are for him the initial lev- 
els of knowledge into which one enters after reaching praktiké’s 
goal. Evagrius would likewise have been struck by the way in 
which Origen connects purity of heart and mind with progress in 
this kind of knowledge. If this thinking is used to interpret M 107, 
then the palm tree in paradise is an image of the reasonable 
nature that has come through praktiké!%> and is now being 
instructed in what Origen calls “teachings about all that they have 
seen on earth” and what Evagrius would call “reasons of corpo- 
reals”; it is being instructed in what Origen calls “some outline of 
future things” and what Evagrius would call “reasons of provi- 
dence and judgment.” A reasonable nature that has reached prak- 
tiké’s goal and entered the initial stages of knowledge is “a palm 
tree (a reasonable nature in which justice is established) in par- 
adise (a place of instruction).” Otherwise described, it is “a pure 
mind in a gentle soul.” 

In this interpretation, paradise is a “lesser” image than 
heaven, just as praktiké is subordinate to knowledge, just as knowl- 
edge of the reasons of corporeal things is subordinate to the 
essential knowledge for which the mind was originally created, 
just as soul is subordinate to mind. What Evagrius offers then in 
M 107 are two images for the mind in the soul, one image more 
particularly suited to the mind in its original condition (the 
morning star in heaven) and another image more particularly 
suited to the soul which, through praktiké, strives to return to the 
original condition (the palm tree in paradise). The two images 
reveal two different dimensions of the single reality of a mind in 
a soul. The morning star speaks of the original condition of the 


to the way in which Origen distinguishes them. I have italicized pure of heart and 
pure of mind to draw attention to the similarity of concern between Origen and 
Evagrius. 

195 Thus, the palm tree is an image of the just man as in Ps 91:12; for the 
role of justice for Evagrius is to realize a harmony among the various parts of the 
soul (cf. TP 89). And, “the just, planted in the knowledge of the Lord, make many 
flourish in the world and in the churches, causing them to bear fruit through spir- 
itual teaching” (In Ps 91:14 [PG 12:1553A)). 
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mind; the palm tree is a mind returning to this condition. What 
characterizes such a mind? A gentle soul! Once again, gentleness 
summarizes the whole life of praktiké and prepares the way for 
praktiké’s goal: the mind able to fix itself on that for which it 
longs. Such a mind is a pure mind. The Greek structure of the 
proverb is a chiasm difficult to repeat in less than clumsy English, 
but the structure lends weight to the interpretation I am offering 
here. In the center of the chiasm, the palm tree lies immediately 
next to the gentle soul, while the morning star and the pure mind 
are the two-ends of the chiasm.1%° 

The foregoing has, I believe, demonstrated the richness of M 
107. With considerable care Evagrius has formulated the proverb 
which he places as the subtle turning point of the entire text's 
shift to a focus on knowledge that is sustained through to the end. 
I think it not out of line or too far-fetched to suggest that it may 
be possible to “sense” the influence of an important personal 
experience standing behind the formulation of this proverb. I 
refer to the experience to which I have already drawn attention in 
the commentary on M 53: Evagrius’s own account of being 
caught up in a heavenly vision. He received instruction in the 
place into which he was caught up, an instruction that was sum- 
marized for him in the divine command which he received: Be 
gentle and humble.!%” It had been night when Evagrius had this 
vision. He had been sitting by the lamp reading. Immediately 
after he heard this command, he found himself again with book 
in hand and the lamp still burning. Intentionally using the words 


196 It is perhaps not possible to argue with certainty that such a hierarchy 
between heaven and paradise and the images associated with each was definitely 
the intention of Evagrius in composing this proverb, though I think it likely was. 
The scope of my remarks is, however, somewhat different. I wish to point out that 
whether Evagrius himself intended this particular meaning or not, the commen- 
tary offered here is the sort of insight this genre of poetic proverbs promotes. It 
is an insight consistent with all the tenets of Evagrius’s cosmology and soteriology, 
an insight supported by other Evagrian texts. So the claim here is that whether 
Evagrius intended it or not, he could be pleased with such a meditation on his 
proverb, much like a poet is pleased with an interpretation of one of his poems 
which might include something he never was aware of saying but which strikes him 
nonetheless as a legitimate and valuable interpretation. 

197 On the exact wording of the command, see above, p. 260, n. 84. 
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of St. Paul to describe his experience at that moment, he says, “I 
do not know how I was taken up to the clouds; whether it was in 
the flesh, I do not know; God knows (2 Cor 12:3); or whether it 
was in spirit, I do not know” (Coptic Life, 117). 

I suggested in my commentary on M 53 that this experience 
of this vision permeates Evagrius’s teaching. It goes some fair way 
in explaining the insistent concern with gentleness and related 
virtues that is found throughout his writings and to which so 
many proverbs of Ad Monachos draw attention. The message of M 
107 is about the critical importance of gentleness, and its images 
suggest something of the feel of the vision in which Evagrius 
received the command that was to so impregnate his teaching. 
One of the images is of a bright star in heaven, perhaps an image 
to which he was inclined from what he saw when suspended from 
the air and viewing the world in a single glance. The other image 
is an image of paradise, offered to him by seeing his own experi- 
ence as comparable to that of St. Paul’s. For St. Paul says, “I know 
that this man was caught up into paradise—whether in the body or 
out of the body I do not know, God knows” (2 Cor 12:2). For St. 
Paul also this “paradise” was a place of instruction: “He heard 
unspeakable words, which man may not utter” (2 Cor 12:4). For 
this same reason is Evagrius led to metaphor, which permits the 
mind a new grasp of mysteries, a deeper grasp, than what dis- 
cursive reasoning could ever offer. The metaphor reaches for 
things “which cannot be told, which man may not utter.” 

This involved commentary on M 107 has not been meant to 
break down its meaning into some manageable and discursive 
form. It has not attempted to talk about what cannot be told. 
Rather, such commentary is a preparation necessary to allow the 
proverb itself in its two simple lines to find its mark. I have tried 
to indicate here directions for its meditation, but into what 
knowledge that meditation leads “only God knows.” We, however, 
can say this much: no one goes into that knowledge without a gen- 
tle soul. 
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Commentary on M 118, 119, 120 


118. Flesh of Christ: virtues of praktzke; 
he who eats it, passionless shall he be. 


LapKes Xptotod NpaKktiKal ApEetat, 
6 b€ E€08iwv avtas yevnoetar araOn<. 


119. Blood of Christ: contemplation of created things; 
he who drinks it, by it becomes wise. 


Aipa Xpiotod Sempia tav yeyovotwv 
KOl 6 Tiv@v adtO GOdLGONoETAL DX ADTOD. 


120. Breast of the Lord: knowledge of God; 
he who rests against it, a theologian shall he be. 


XtiGoc Kvpiov yv@o1c GEod, 
65 Gvaneomv Ex adtO VEOAOYOs EoTAL. 


In my remarks on these proverbs in the analysis of the 
chains, I suggested that no three proverbs are as tightly fitted 
together as these. Therefore, more so than in the previous com- 
mentaries on the individual proverbs, a commentary on these 
three must especially rely on attention to the structure of the 
proverbs and the way these are fitted together. Briefly summariz- 
ing the remarks made there, I remind the reader that these three 
proverbs trace a movement from praktiké through contemplation 
of creation and on to knowledge of God. This movement unfolds 
by means of images taken from the Last Supper, expressing a 
progress in intimacy with God by means of the movement from 
flesh to blood to the Lord’s breast, which is a progress in what 
these symbolize, namely, passionlessness, contemplation, knowl- 
edge of God. Each proverb and all three together show a direct, 
a profound, and an indispensable involvement of Christ in this 
movement toward greater intimacy. I suggested that it was the 
eucharistic mystery itself that may account for the tight conjunc- 
tion expressed between Christ and the various phases of the 
monastic life that these proverbs represent, such that Evagrius 
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would be moved to say so strongly and so strikingly that Christ’s 
flesh is virtue, his blood is contemplation, his breast is knowl- 
edge. 

I would like to explore these ideas more deeply now. The dis- 
cussion can be organized under several headings. First, I will look 
at other texts where Evagrius employs this same imagery and use 
these as a means of securing his intended meaning in M 118-20. 
Second, I will make some observations about the progress from 
praktike to knowledge described in these proverbs. The move- 
ment is by now familiar enough and has been both presumed and 
often commented on throughout this study. However, these 
proverbs permit some comments on a detail of this movement 
that has heretofore gone unremarked, namely, the movement 
from contemplation of created things to knowledge of God. 
Third, I will make some comments on the images associated with 
each level of the movement and ask how apt they are. Thus, why 
is Christ’s flesh associated with the virtues? Why is his blood asso- 
ciated with contemplation? Why is his breast associated with 
knowledge? 


J]. EvaGcrius’s USE OF THESE SAME IMAGES 


These three proverbs would be badly misunderstood if the 
reader were to see in them merely a spiritualizing or allegorizing 
tendency such that the flesh of Christ is thought to be no more 
than a scriptural code word for virtue or his blood no more than 
something of the same for contemplation. The point is rather 
quite the opposite. The proverbs mean to express that the very 
possibility of progress within praktiké and from this to contem- 
plation and from this to the knowledge of God is grounded in the 
mystery of the Incarnation. But here Evagrius says more. What 
the Incarnation makes possible is communicated through the 
action of eating Christ’s flesh and drinking his blood and the 
intimacy that this implies. Further, it should be noted that the 
expressions “eat his flesh” and “drink his blood” are generally so 
closely associated with the Eucharist that it seems unlikely that 
Evagrius would not have wished the same connection to be made 


here. 
One is invited toward such an interpretation by other places 
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in which Evagrius uses the same imagery as that found in 
M 118-20. A text from Epistula Fidei is particularly worth exam- 
ining in this regard. The context is a discussion of how the Father 
lives in his Only Begotten and how this relationship is transferred 
to us in the Incarnation. For Evagrius, basing himself on the 
Lord’s own words, this transferal comes about through eating 
Christ’s flesh and drinking his blood. 


Christ says, “He who eats me will live because of me” (John 6:57). 
For we eat his flesh and drink his blood thus becoming partakers 
[kotvwvol yivouevor, cf. 1 Cor 10:16] in the Logos and in Wisdom 
through his Incarnation and his visible life. For flesh and blood is 
what he names his whole mysterious sojourn [among us], and he 
has revealed his teaching which consists in praktiké and natural 
contemplation and theology. Through this teaching the soul is 
nourished and prepared for the contemplation of the last things. 
(Ep Fid 4, lines 16-22) 


Several things should be observed in this interesting text. 
First, from a methodological point of view, it is a text that can 
with confidence be used to interpret M 118-20, not only because 
of its reference to Christ’s flesh and blood but also because the 
text sees in these a teaching associated with praktiké and natural 
contemplation and theology, just as in M 118-20. Second, Eva- 
grius’s expression “becoming partakers” alludes to Paul’s words, 
“The cup of blessing that we bless, is it not a communion in the 
blood of Christ [ovyi Kowavia €otiv tov aiwatog tov Xpiotod]? 
The bread that we break, is it not a communion in the body of 
Christ [ovyt Kotv@via TOD C@UATOS TOD XpLotod Eotiv]?” (1 Cor 
10:16). It would seem that with this language Evagrius means to 
associate himself with this strong Pauline understanding of union 
with Christ accomplished through the eucharistic sharing. In the 
text Evagrius is not speaking directly of the Eucharist but rather 
about how we become partakers of the Logos. Yet his way of argu- 
ing is possible only if there is a eucharistic understanding behind 
it. Evagrius’s particular twist on the Pauline text is to specify that 
by means of the Incarnation (which in the text is put in strict rela- 
tion with eating Christ’s body and drinking his blood) we become 
partakers of the Logos and of Wisdom. For Evagrius, this is pre- 
cisely how God is known and more specifically how he is known 
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as Trinity, namely, from the position in which the Logos as God 
knows God. From participation in the Logos we know God as 
God knows God.!% 

A third observation worth making about this text concerns 
the expression “mysterious sojourn.” With the term sojourn (ém- 
dnnia) Evagrius refers specifically to the Incarnation.!99 But I 
wish to draw attention especially to the word mysterious. Evagrius 
is very likely using it here with the technical theological force 
common in patristic literature, which was already developed by 
St. Paul.?°° It refers to the secret plan of God hidden inside the 
events of sacred history. By extension, in the fathers, it refers to a 
deeper meaning hidden within some concrete reality, be that the 
text of scripture or saving events themselves. In the expression 
“mysterious sojourn” the concrete reality is the incarnate life of 
the Logos. According to Evagrius, Christ himself calls the whole 
sojourn “flesh and blood.” Something is hidden within this con- 
crete fact, within this flesh and blood; there is something mysteri- 
ous in it. And this mystery has been revealed: “he has revealed his 
teaching which consists in praktiké and natural contemplation and 
theology.”*°' M 118, 119, and 120 are proverbs that likewise 
reveal the mystery of what is hidden in Christ’s flesh, his blood, 
his breast. Ultimately what is hidden there is participation in the 
Logos, through whom we know God. “The breast of the Lord: 
the knowledge of God.”?°? 

The eucharistic sense that I am suggesting underlies these 
texts (both the passage from Epistula Fidei and M 118-20) is 


198 This is developed below. See pp. 337-40 for the explanation of the fullest 
sense of “theologian” and the comments on Prayer 58-61. See also Prayer 52, 
cited below, p. 329 and Ep Fid 7, lines 25-26, 30-31: “But our Lord is himself the 
end and final blessedness according to his title as Logos . . . and our mind cuts 
loose and rises toward a blessed height where it contemplates the oneness and the 
unity of the Logos.” 

199 Cf. In Prov 4:21 (G 51); 17:2 (G 153); 30:9 (G 287B); In Ps 44:3; 107:10; 
Ep Fid 4, line 12. 

200 See Rom 16:25-26; 1 Cor 2:7; Eph 1:9; 3:3, 9; Col 1:27. 

201 jt is a dimension of the Pauline texts on mystery that a characteristic of 
the good news is that the mystery of God’s plan has at last been revealed. 

202 For a similar use of mystery related to breast, see KG IV, 66. For other uses 
of mystery in this sense, see KG VI, 42, 65; In Prov 23:1 (G 250). 
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strengthened by two other places in which Evagrius uses the word 
mystery to refer to the Eucharist. In the Praktikos there is the 
expression “priests who purify us through the holy mysteries” (TP 
100).?°3 In the Gnostikos Evagrius speaks of “the mysteries cele- 
brated by them [priests] and which purify the interior man” (G 
14). In both texts the reference is to the eucharistic mysteries.2°4 
M 118-20 is a meditation that speaks of—to use an expression 
from the passage in the Gnostikos—“what these mysteries symbol- 
ize” (G 14). For the proverbs from Ad Monachos they symbolize 
praktiké, contemplation, and knowledge. The interpretation in 
the Gnostikos is slightly different. There the focus is on the vessels 
that contain bread and wine, which Evagrius says designate the 
passionate part of the soul and the rational part. 

I think the texts from Ad Monachos and the Gnostikos can be 
used to interpret each other. M 118 would suggest that the vessel 
of bread mentioned in the Gnostikos refers to the passionate part 
of the soul. It is this which is purified in praktzké. “He who eats it, 
passionless shall he be.” M 119 would suggest that the vessel of 
wine refers to the rational part of the soul. It is this part of the 
soul that is used for contemplation; wisdom is its principal virtue. 
“He who drinks it, by it becomes wise.” 

The text from the Gnostikos goes on to speak of a certain part 
of the eucharistic rite, “the inseparable mixture” of bread and 
wine when the priest places a piece of the consecrated bread into 
the chalice. This “inseparable mixture” reveals “the power of 
each separate part” of the soul and how they work together 
“toward one unique end,” namely, knowledge. M 118-20 also 
speaks in this same tone. The parts of the soul are distinguished 
in the proverbs but inseparably joined in their scope. In the 
eucharistic rite itself there is a symbol of the inseparable joining 
of praktike to knowledge. The flesh of the Lord is praktiké; his 
blood is contemplation. In the eucharistic rite these are insepa- 
rably joined and, we could add, inseparably received. This action 
of the rite works “toward one unique end.” This end is, as M 120 
says, “The breast of the Lord: the knowledge of God.”2 


°03 Part of what the mysteries do is “purify”; that is, they bring praktiké to its 
goal, passionlessness. 

204 See Guillaumont, SC 171, 711-12; SC 356, 109-11. 

205 Tt may be that Evagrius is inspired in these passages by 1 Cor 11:27-30, 
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The eating of Christ’s flesh and the drinking of his blood are 
indispensable means for reaching the knowledge of God, which is 
to say that Christ himself, in the reality of his Incarnation, is indis- 
pensable. The scripture verse, “Who shall eat or who shall drink 
without him?” (Eccl 2:25) is occasion for Evagrius to remark, “For 
who, without Christ, will be able to eat his flesh and drink his 
blood, which are symbols of the virtues and of knowledge” (In 
Kecl'2:25 (G 13)). 

We have seen in many places that in order to reach knowl 
edge one must do war with demons. Christ is a power against the 
demons. He is power both in the monk’s struggle against the pas- 
sions and in his battle against ignorance. The texts we are exam- 
ining here suggest that he is a power that is conveyed to the monk 
through the Eucharist. In at least two places Evagrius makes ref- 
erence to the Eucharist in the context of the battle with demons. 
These texts implicitly confirm the eucharistic interpretation I am 
proposing for M 118-20. The idea is developed as the deeper 
sense of several scriptural passages. In the first instance, com- 
menting on the verse, “When evildoers came against me to eat up 
my flesh, my persecutors and my enemies fainted and fell away” 
(Ps 26:2), Evagrius explains, 


If we eat the flesh of Christ (for he said, “He who eats my flesh 
and drinks my blood . . .”) (John 6:54), the demons eat our flesh. 
But this does not in any way mean that the demons eat Christ’s 
flesh as they try to destroy in us virtues and true doctrines. For in 
this verse “to eat” means “to destroy.” .. . Or [a second interpreta- 
tion], the demons are said to eat our flesh, that is, to eat that which 
comes out of our flesh. “Now the works of the flesh are plain,” as 
the holy apostle says. “Adultery, fornication, licentiousness, idola- 
try,” and the rest (Gal 5:19). (In Ps 26:2 [PG 12:1277A-B]) 


In this text “evildoers . . . eating up my flesh” is explained as 
the demons attempting to destroy virtue and knowledge. They do 
this by concentrating on our actual flesh, “and the works of the 
flesh are plain,” that is, the list of vices mentioned in the Galatians 


which speaks of “any one who eats and drinks judgment upon himself if he does 
not discern the body.” Those who fail to discern the meaning “are weak and sick 
and some are dying.” Cf. In Prov 5:11 (G 61) and two texts examined immediately 
below: In Ps 26:2; 67:24. 
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passage cited by Evagrius. But “if we eat the flesh of Christ,” then 
Christ “abides in us” (John 6:56). He is in our flesh, according to 
M 118, as the virtues of praktiké instead of as the vices with which 
the demons attempt to destroy our flesh. Combining the view- 
point of this text with the ideas offered in M 118-20 and with the 
passage from Epistula Fidei, we could say that, for Evagrius, the 
battle with the demons is one that in a very real way takes place in 
the flesh and in the mind. The monk has hope for victory in the 
battle against the passions only because Christ himself is in his 
flesh. He sojourns there mysteriously as the virtues of praktvke. 
The monk has hope for victory in the battle against ignorance 
only because Christ sojourns in his mind as Logos, as Wisdom, or 
otherwise put, as contemplation (M 119), as knowledge (M 120). 
The whole reality of Christ’s Incarnation and this reality conveyed 
in the eucharistic elements (“which are symbols of the virtues and 
of knowledge”) are a counterforce to the demons present within, 
demons who “try to destroy in us virtues and true doctrines.” 

The second instance of reference to the Eucharist in the con- 
text of talk about demons is found in another scholion on Psalms 
which shows the blood of Christ directly related to his passion 
and at the same time rather automatically takes it to be an image 
of “knowledge of the truth.” The psalm verse in question is, 
“That your foot may be dipped in blood, the tongue of your dogs 
with that of your enemies” (Ps 68:24 [Eng. 68:23]). Evagrius 
explains, “The foot of Christ, the man born from Mary, was 
dipped in blood through his passion, which blood the enemies 
hinder us from drinking, wanting us always to be dogs, so that we 
could never go into ‘knowledge of the truth’ (1 Tim 2:4). For they 
know that those who eat the flesh of Christ and drink his blood 
abide in him and he in them” (John 6:56) (In Ps 67:24 [Eng. 
68:23]).2°° What the demons know is that Christ’s flesh contains 
passionlessness for the monk (M 118), and Christ’s blood, wis- 
dom (M 119).207 

Thus, all these texts combine to indicate that a real struggle 
is occurring, in which the concrete reality of Christ’s flesh and 


206 Pitra, Analecta sacra spicilegio Solesmensi, 3:84. 
207 In the Latusiac History, a work written in the spirit of Evagrius (see 
Draguct, “LHistoire Lausiaque, une ceuvre écrite dans lesprit d’Evagre”), there is 
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blood received in the Eucharist will prove decisive. If the demons 
are to keep the monk from knowledge, they must keep him from 
drinking the blood of Christ; for “he who drinks it, by it becomes 
wise.” If the demons are to keep alive in the monk what comes 
from the flesh (“adultery, fornication, licentiousness, idolatry,” 
and the rest), then they must keep him from the flesh of Christ; 
for, “he who eats it, passionless shall he be.”?8 


2. THE MOVEMENT FROM PRAKTIKE TO CONTEMPLATION 
TO KNOWLEDGE 


The movement described in these three proverbs, with its tri- 
partite division of the spiritual life, is a commonplace in Evagrian 
teaching. As such, there is no need for comment on it here. What 
is significant in the three proverbs is that this division is placed 
in tandem with eucharistic imagery; and, as we have seen, the 
proverbs from Ad Monachos are not the only instance of Evagrius’s 
having done so. I wish to examine this imagery in the next sec- 
tion. However, before doing that, the arrangement of M 118-20 
provides an occasion for looking at one of the details of progress 
within the spiritual life that has not yet received attention in this 
study, namely, the movement from contemplation of created 
things to knowledge of God. It is necessary to understand how 


a series of three chapters that speak of fallen monks. It is interesting to note that 
in each case the monk is overcome by demons in connection with his refusal to 
partake of the eucharistic mysteries. Thus, Valens is overcome by pride and 
“thinks himself too good to participate in the Mysteries” (LH 25:2). He even went 
so far as to claim, “I have no need for Communion” (LH 25:5). Heron (whom we 
know was known to Evagrius since Palladius tells us that Heron once insulted 
him) “did not want to approach the Mysteries” (LH 26:2). Ptolemy “became 
estranged from . . . the continual communion of the Mysteries” (LH 27:2). On the 
other hand, Palladius makes it a point to note that before Evagrius's death, “he 
received Communion in the church on the day of Epiphany” (LH 38:13). This is 
contributing evidence to gain some sense that Evagrius is likely speaking in these 
texts of a concrete action, namely, celebrating the eucharistic mysteries. For the 
fuller context of the question of these fallen monks, see Driscoll, “Evagrius and 
Paphnutius on the Causes for Abandonment by God,” 259-86. 

208 For other instances of this same understanding of the flesh and blood of 
Christ in battle with demons, see In Prov 5:11 (G 61) and 6:17 (G 77), both mak- 
ing reference to John 6:54. 
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Evagrius conceives of this movement in order to take account of 
the role assigned to Christ at this stage of the monk’s progress 
and as this role is expressed in M 118-20. 

Contemplation of created things is the level of the life of 
knowledge into which the monk can pass after having reached 
passionlessness. In what does such contemplation consist? The 
expression “contemplation of created things” (8em@pia tov yeyovo- 
tov) covers the knowledge of created things in all their condi- 
tions, thus contemplation of incorporeals and corporeals, of 
providence and judgment. Likewise included would be the worlds 
into which bodies are placed. It seems to be the all-embracing 
term of these otherwise more specified dimensions of contem- 
plation. Evagrius mentions the name of this contemplation in 
many places, as he does in M 119; but as for actual descriptions 
of it, the best examples are probably to be found in the Letter to 
Melania. One example can suffice for our present purposes. 


And as the man who stands at the seashore is struck with amaze- 
ment by its immensity, its taste, its color, by all that it possesses, by 
the fact that the rivers, torrents and streams which pour into it 
become themselves boundless and unlimited, possessing every 
quality which the sea has, thus also he who observes the making 
perfect of all intellects, is amazed greatly and marvels because he 
sees all these various distinct knowledges as they merge into one 
essential and unique knowledge, and that all those become this 
one, forever. (Ep Mel 12, lines 508-15)299 


209 Perhaps another descriptive example of what this contemplation actually 
consists in is to be found in a text from Cassian, upon whom the strong influence 
of Evagrius is not to be doubted (see Marsili, Giovanni Cassiano ed Evagrio Pontico). 
“But the contemplation of God is arrived at in numerous ways. . . . He is also 
clearly perceived in the grandeur of the things that he has created . . . when we 
consider with most pure minds [note the similarity to Evagrius’s requirement of 
passionlessness] the things that he has accomplished with his holy ones over the 
course of generations; when with trembling heart we admire that power of his by 
which he governs, directs, and rules all things, as well as the vastness of his knowl- 
edge and the eye from which the secrets of hearts cannot be hidden; when we 
think that he knows the sands of the sea and that he has measured the number of 
the waves; when we contemplate with amazement the raindrops, the days and 
hours of the ages, how all things past and future are present to his knowledge” 
(Conferences 1, 15; translation by Ramsey, John Cassian: The Conferences, 55). 
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This suggestive text is a fine example of how, for Evagrius, 
contemplation of creation is, yes, a marveling at its wonders. But 
more than that, it is seeing “mysteriously” hidden in the creation 
the very movement itself toward the eventual oneness of knowl- 
edge which is final blessedness. Indeed, details of the creation 
(the immensity, taste, and color of the sea) are amazing not only 
in themselves, but also for the way in which they are seen merg- 
ing into one larger reality. To this merging of elements in the cre- 
ation there corresponds a merging of minds into one essential 
knowledge. This is the mystery hidden in creation. 

In every case the contemplation of creation is provisional. It 
serves a higher end, in the same way that the acquiring of virtues 
serves the higher goal of knowledge. “We seek after virtues for 
the sake of the reasons of created things [81a tod Adyoug tHv 
yeyovotwv], and from these we pass to contemplation of the 
Logos who gives them their being. And the Logos is accustomed 
to manifest himself in the state of prayer” (Prayer 52).2!° This 
explanation from the Chapters on Prayer describes the same move- 
ment that is found in M 118-20, and it adds to our understand- 
ing a focus on Christ in his dimension as Logos. As Logos, he has 
placed his reasons (Adyot) in creation so that he can eventually be 
known in his eternal condition as Logos.?!! 

M 119 says that this contemplation of created things makes 
one wise. This is not an arbitrary use of language for Evagrius. 
Wisdom, we have already seen, is associated with contemplation 
of corporeals and incorporeals, that is, with created things in 
their various conditions.*!* But why is wise the word that Evagrius 
associates with this particular kind of contemplation? For him the 
reason is clear. It is precisely because Christ “made all things with 


210 Similarly expressed in Prayer 132: “Let the virtues which have to do with 
the body accord to those of the soul and let those of the soul accord to those of 
the spirit. And let these accord to immaterial and substantial knowledge.” See also 
KG III, 48, 61. 

211 See the longer development, very neatly explained, in Ep Fid 7, lines 
31-39; see also In Eccl 1:2, examined below in the commentary on M 136. 

212 The classic expression of this is TP 89, a text we have encountered at 
many points throughout this study. To focus on the present point there could be 
added In Prov 1:2 (G 3), 6:20, 22 (G 79), 7:4 (G 88); KG Ill, 57. 
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wisdom.”2!° By means of coming to know the “manifold wisdom” 
with which he created the world, the monk passes beyond to 
know Christ as Logos.*!4 And through the Logos one knows 
God. All this is neatly and swiftly summarized as Evagrius offers 
two possible explanations of the psalm verse “In your light we 
shall see light” (Ps 35:10). He says, “In the contemplation of cre- 
ated things we shall see Christ, or in the knowledge of Christ we 
shall see God” (In Ps 35:10 [PG 12:1316B). 


3. THE IMAGES 


A question: In these proverbs how tightly are the incarna- 
tional and eucharistic images related to the conditions they 
describe? That is, is there some particular reason for associating 
Christ’s flesh with the virtues of praktiké, or for associating his 
blood with the contemplation of created things, or for associating 
his breast with the knowledge of God? I think that in each of the 
correspondences of these proverbs there is an immediate coher- 
ence, a solid reason for the association that Evagrius establishes, 
and I shall try to indicate what I think it to be. But these are 
proverbs where it is also helpful to turn to some of Evagrius’s pos- 
sible sources, for the proverbs in themselves are so cryptic that 
their fullest sense seems to best unfold when placed in the con- 


213 Cf, Ps 103:24 as cited in KG I, 14; see also KG II, l, 2. Origen has a 
longer explanation of the concept in Commentary on John, 1, 39. 

214 The theme of “manifold wisdom,” an expression taken from Eph 3:10, is 
very common when Evagrius speaks of this particular contemplation. See KG I, 
43; I, 2, 21; IM, 11; IV, 7; V, 84; Prayer 85; In Prov 27:9 (G 333). In the same way 
that Evagrius distinguishes between the Logos in his eternal condition and the 
reasons placed in creation, he also distinguishes between Christ as eternal Wis- 
dom and the manifold wisdom with which the world was created. See In Prov 7:4 
(G 88). In his comment on this text Géhin sees an allusion to the idea of Christ as 
a created intellect, but it seems to me that the text means to express something 
different, namely, that the wisdom involved in creation is not to be simply identi- 
fied with the Son of God, who in other scriptural texts is called Wisdom but not 
in the text on which Evagrius is commenting. “Lodiav 6€ évtadOa Aéye1 ov tov vVIOV 
tov Beov.” See Géhin, SC 340, 188-89. The wisdom is manifold in that, according 
to the text from Ep Mel cited above, there are “immensity, taste, and color”; there 
are “rivers, torrents, and streams.” More specifically, it is manifold because of the 
various worlds in which the fallen rational beings have been placed by providence. 
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text of the theological tradition that likely gave rise to them. 
Thus, for each of the correspondences of these proverbs I will 
indicate in what follows first what I think the immediate coher- 
ence to be and then what sources may have influenced Evagrius. 


Flesh Associated with the Virtues of Praktiké 


Behind this association stands the idea of why humans are 
found to be in the flesh in the first place and why Christ is in the 
flesh. The flesh is given to the fallen mind as its instrument. It is 
by establishing virtue in the flesh (or more accurately, by estab- 
lishing virtue in the various parts of the soul which is in the flesh) 
that the mind is prepared again for the knowledge of God from 
which it fell. “Those who nourish the flesh wrongly and take 
thought for it, exciting its desires [eic emOvpiac] (Rom 13:14) 
should blame themselves and not the flesh. For the ones who 
know the grace of the creator are they who by means of this body 
obtain passionlessness of the soul and to some extent perceive the 
contemplation of beings [@ewpia tev Svtwv]” (TP 33).2!5 It is by 
means of the body that passionlessness is reached. It is also by 
means of the body that “to some extent” contemplation of beings, 
or created things, is reached.?!© Eventually—and this is a sign of 
necessary progress—one reaches this contemplation even without 
the body.?!7 

Christ is not in the flesh for the same reason that other 
humans are. He is not in it as a fallen mind but in order to help 
fallen minds (cf. Ep Mel 11-12). And among the helps he pro- 
vides is a model for the proper use of the flesh.*!8 The virtues 
themselves are this model. Because the mind is a soul in a body, 
it is subject to sensation (aico@noic) and, “It is by the sensations 


215 This text was already cited in part in the discussion on proper use of the 
flesh in imitating of Christ, as in M 21. See the discussion there. 

216 On the virtual equivalence of Sewpia tov yeyovotwy and tév dvtwv, see 
Guillaumont, SC 171, 500-501, 623. 

217 See KG IV, 70: “Not to everyone is it given to say, ‘Flee my soul from your 
prison’ (cf. Ps 141:8), but to those who are able by means of purity of the soul and 
without this body to perceive the contemplation of created things.” Greek text in 
Hausherr, “Nouveaux fragments,” 231. 

218 This was the point of M 21. 
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that the passions are naturally set in motion. If love and temper- 
ance are present, the passions are not set in motion; but if they 
are absent, then the passions move” (TP 38). What M 118 is 
proposing is flesh (Christ’s flesh!) in which love and temperance 
and perforce all the virtues are present.?!° The proverb is propos- 
ing flesh (Christ’s flesh!) which is passionless and which, leaving 
behind what comes from the flesh (“adultery, fornication, licen- 
tiousness, idolatry,” and the rest?2°), would know how to “per- 
ceive the contemplation of created things.”**! Thus, Christ’s very 
flesh is virtue itself, each of the virtues of praktike. The monk’s 
flesh is involved in a struggle between either the passions being 
set in motion or love and temperance being present. Christ’s 
flesh is the monk’s victory in this struggle precisely because 
Christ’s flesh is virtue itself. Thus, “he who eats it, passionless 
shall he be.” 

Origen—or at any rate, the theological tradition indebted to 
Origen—is likely Evagrius’s source for such thinking. For Origen, 
the Logos forms himself in each person by means of the practice 
of the virtues. Among the functions or names of Christ (€zivoid) 
are found the virtues. In his Commentary on Matthew is found the 
striking statement, “For Christ is each virtue” (XII, 14),222 Or 
even stronger still is the remark in the Commentary on John: “The 
Logos, or more generally the Lord, is all virtue, entirely animated 
and alive” (XXXII, 11).72° This statement, stressing as it does 
Christ’s being alive in the virtues, very closely identifies the 
Logos with the virtues.?*4 To practice the virtues, then, would be, 


219 Remember that love is the principal virtue for the irascible part of the 
soul, while temperance is the same for the concupiscible. 

220 Gal 5:19 as cited above in In Ps 26:2. 

221 As expressed in KG IV, 70 and TP 53. 

222 GCS Origenes X, p. 97, lines 2-22 for the whole development. The Greek 
reads, 0 Xpiotdc yap,  naca ape. 

223 GCS Origenes IV, p. 444, line 128. The Greek reads, 6 Adyoc 8€, Kal 
anobanrdc 0 Kvploc, 7 nGoa Enwoyos Kai Cdoa ape). 

224 For similar examples of Origen identifying Christ himself with his attrib- 
utes, see also Commentary on John, 1, 9 (GCS Origenes IV, p. 14, lines 52-53): “Let 
no one be surprised if we have understood Jesus to be announced in the Gospel 
under a plurality of names of good things.” There follows a long list of examples; 
see also Contra Celsum, V, 39. 
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according to Origen, to participate in the very person of Christ. 
This is what Evagrius has managed to state so succinctly and 
provocatively in M 118.225 

However, if Origen is the source for Evagrius’s identification 
of Christ with each of the virtues, he cannot have been the source 
for the way in which M 118 reaches its climax, namely, in pas- 
sionlessness. It is well known that Origen intentionally avoided 
this term, which he feared (rightly, it turns out) was subject to mis- 
understanding. Evagrius seems to have taken it into his vocabu- 
lary directly from Clement, even if his own understanding of the 
term is much more nuanced than Clement’s.?° Evagrius shares 
with Clement the idea of passionlessness as the summit of the 
ethical life.??” But he also shares with him the notion of reaching 
passionlessness by means of imitation of Christ, who is the divine 
Logos concretely come to the aid of human moral striving.??8 


225 For oneness among the virtues in Clement, see Méhat, Etude sur les ‘Stro- 
mates’ de Clément d’Alexandrie, 364ff. Compare Gregory of Nyssa, Homily on Eccle- 
siasticus V: “The one who has his eyes on the head (and by head we understand 
the beginning of all things) has his eyes on Christ, for Christ is virtue in its 
entirety [1] mavteAng apeth} in truth, in justice, in incorruptibility, in all good.” 
Greek text in Gregorii Nysseni Opera, V, p. 358, lines 7-10. For oneness among the 
virtues in Evagrius, see Guillaumont, SC 170, 53-55. 

226 See Guillaumont, SC 170, 98-112, and “Le gnostique chez Clément 
d’Alexandrie et chez Evagre le Pontique,” 198. 

227 This theme in Clement is usefully examined by Lilla, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, A Study in Christian Platonism and Gnosticism, 103-17. For Clement the ethi- 
cal life is composed of two stages. First is petpioné@e1a. But the perfect ethical life 
is expressed in the combination of two ideals, ana@e1a and opoiworc Oew. The 
ideals are combined in this chain of reasoning: God is completely dna@mg. The way 
in which one becomes like God is by being passionless. Therefore, there is a ten- 
dency in Clement to identify opoimsic Oew with andGera. 

228 For Clement, not only God but also Christ is dna@y¢. He is the teacher 
and model of perfect ana@eva. It is Christ who must be imitated in order for one 
to become like God in passionlessness. Lilla gives a number of references to this 
theme in Clement (Clement of Alexandria, 111). Perhaps among the most relevant 
for the present study are the following: “[The Saviour] was completely passionless, 
inaccessible to any movement of the passions” (Stromata VI, 71, 2 in GCS, Clemens 
II, p. 467, lines 13-15). “[The perfect man] is compelled to become like his teacher 
in passionlessness” (Stromata VI, 72, 1 in GCS, Clemens II, p. 468, lines 3-4). “The 
image of God is the divine and royal Logos, the passionless man” (Stromata V, 94, 
5 in GCS Clemens II, p. 388, lines 13-16). Lilla’s study notes that though 
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Blood Associated with Contemplation of Created Things 


It is not possible to establish quite so precisely with texts 
from his writings why Evagrius would make a connection 
between blood and contemplation of created things. He speaks 
far less frequently of blood than he does of flesh and body. Yet 
several dimensions of blood considered in itself and in its sym- 
bolic power indicate that the association is not inappropriate. In 
relation to flesh, blood represents a more interior dimension, 
more precious, as it were, more life-giving. Contemplation of cre- 
ation is the same. It is the interior dimension of things, their 
Adyou. The same can be said of the eucharistic form of Christ’s 
blood, namely, wine. In relation to bread, it is the more precious, 
the more festive of the eucharistic elements.72? Wine is a part of 
Wisdom’s banquet as described in Proverbs 9, providing the 
scriptural base for M 119’s “he who drinks it [blood = wine] by it 
becomes wise.” Evagrius confirms this association in his scholion 
on “She [Wisdom] has mixed her wine in a bowl” (Prov 9:2). He 
says, “The bowl is spiritual knowledge which consists in the rea- 
sons concerning incorporeals and corporeals and judgment and 
providence” (In Prov 9:2 [G 104}).230 

There is another dimension to blood and wine that, from a 
different perspective, likewise makes them suitable symbols for 


Clement’s ethical ideal of dm&8e10, owes much to the ethics of Philo and Neopla- 
tonism, it is distinguished from these in that for Clement human reason alone is 
not sufficient for achieving either moderation of the passions or complete pas- 
sionlessness. The divinity itself in the person of Christ must come to the aid of 
human effort. Thus, the intervention of the Logos in human ethics is much more 
concrete, much more personal in Clement than in Philo or the Neoplatonists. It 
is in.this tradition that M 118-20 stands, emphasizing Christ's role in each stage 
of spiritual progress. The intervention of the Logos in human ethics of which 
Clement speaks is “the grace from the Lord” which finds expression in M 122. On 
grace associated with progress in both praktike and knowledge, see 8 Spirits 18; 
TP Prologue 2; G 4, 45; KG I, 37, 39; In Ps 106:3; Thoughts 39. 

229 Cf. G 22, where the knowledge of created beings is associated with joy 
and approachability, and TP 90, where knowledge and joy are associated. 

230 Compare the remark on bread in In Prov 9:5 (G 107) on “Come eat my 
bread.” Evagrius explains, “She did not say ‘my meat’ because ‘solid food is for the 
perfect’ (Heb 5:14).” For wine as an image of praktiké come to fruition in knowl- 
edge, see TP Epilogue. In KG V, 32 wine is associated with knowledge of incor- 
poreals and water with contemplation of corporeals. This is the cup “that Wisdom 
mixed” (cf. Prov 9:2). For drink referring to knowledge, see KG V, 13; G 47. 
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contemplation. This is the temporal dimension of the order in 
which bread and wine (flesh and blood) are handled by Christ in 
the Last Supper. First he took bread and then he took wine, in the 
same way that praktiké comes first and then contemplation. This 
might seem to be pushing the point were it not for the fact that 
these fathers did read the scriptural text that closely, and Origen 
himself says exactly this in a text that very likely could be Eva- 
grius’s inspiration not only for M 118-20 but for the other texts 
in which the typical divisions of the spiritual life are seen in the 
eucharistic symbols.?>! 

Origen is discussing whether or not it seems appropriate to 
distinguish between the meaning of food and drink and in the 
course of the discussion offers his reader this challenge: 


You decide whether or not it is possible to apply such a distinction 
[i.e., such that food refers to action and drink to contemplation] to 
the text, “My flesh is truly food and my blood truly drink” (John 
6:55). Someone might say that action is truly food and contempla- 
tion truly drink, and the one who so claims would say that that is 
why he first gave the bread to his disciples (Matt 26:26-27), bless- 
ing it and breaking it, because first there is action. And after this 
he took the cup, and giving thanks, gave it to them saying, “Drink 
of this all of you,” since it is necessary that first the things that have 
to do with praxis must be set down and action done rightly, so that 
one can thus travel through things to the contemplation of them. 
(Commentary on Matthew XVI, 7)*°? 


Thus, with some security it seems possible to suggest that 
there are at least two reasons for Evagrius’s connecting blood 
with this contemplation: (1) the precious dimensions of blood 
and wine, and (2) the fact that in the eucharistic action wine 
comes after bread in the same way that contemplation comes 


after praktike. 


Breast Associated with the Knowledge of God 


M 120 continues the forward movement toward greater inti- 
macy with God. The term for this is knowledge of God. The 


231 Namely, the other texts examined here: Ep Fid 4; In Eccl 2:25; G 14, 
232 GCS Origenes X, pp. 487-88, lines 17ff. Translation and emphasis mine. 
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image is the breast of the Lord. The breast is an image that 
Evagrius uses infrequently.?*? In the present context he is remain- 
ing within the imagery of the Last Supper and is obviously 
inspired by the image of the beloved disciple in John’s Gospel, 
who during the supper “was lying close to the breast of Jesus” 
(John 13:25). 

The expression “knowledge of God” in its precise sense 
means knowledge of the Trinity for Evagrius.?°4 What M 118-20 
is saying is that this is a knowledge possible only through the 
incarnate Logos. Indeed, the image for such knowledge suggested 
in M 120, the breast, suggests that it is possible only through an 
intimate relationship with him.**° 

This image of the breast with the associated action of resting 
against it recalls a passage from Origen’s Commentary on John that 
accords well with the way in which M 118, 119, and 120 climax in 
M 120. Origen says, referring to John the evangelist, “There is left 
to him who lay on Jesus’ breast [t@ Eni 10 otnB0¢ Avanecdvtt TOD 

"Inoov] the greatest and most complete discourses about Jesus. For 
none of these [other evangelists] so perfectly manifested his 
divinity as did John. . . . No one can seize the sense of [this 
gospel] unless he lay on Jesus’ breast” (I, 4).9° It could not be 


233 See Ep Mel 13, lines 519-29: “the great treasury which contains all the 
stocks of wisdom: this is the breast of Christ to which John lay close during the 
Supper. John was told who the traitor was; he understood it through the Supper. 
Thus without the Supper and without the Breast, the traitor was not known.” For 
an image close to breast, see KG IV, 66. 

234 This is a logical deduction. Evagrius speaks of many kinds of knowledge, 
and for him knowledge of the Trinity is the highest form. Thus, this is what knowl- 
edge of God would mean for him. Sometimes he specifies “knowledge of the Trin- 
ity”; other times he contents himself with the expression “knowledge of God.” 
Thus, “knowledge of God” in the opening proverb M 3 is made explicit by “the 
Holy Trinity” in the closing proverb, M 136. Likewise, see the commentary on M 
72, where “knowledge of God” and the placement of the proverb were seen to 
stand in special relation to the Trinity as mentioned in M 136. See the commen- 
tary on M 136 below for the text of In Eccl 1:2, in which “knowledge of God” is 
put in apposition with “knowledge of the Trinity.” 

285 The theme of intimacy or friendship with Christ is prominent in the Scho- 
lia on Proverbs. See the remarks with many references by Géhin in SC 340, 53-54. 
On this same theme as shown in the letters, see Bunge, Briefe, 74-75. 

236 GCS Origenes IV, p. 8, lines 8-17. Translation mine. 
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claimed with certainty that Evagrius knew this passage, though it 
is not unlikely. However, I wish to draw attention to the way in 
which Origen makes use of the suggestive incident from John’s 
Gospel. John’s Gospel speaks so loftily because the evangelist lay 
his head on Jesus’ breast. To understand what this Gospel is say- 
ing, each reader must likewise lay his head on that breast. Eva- 
grius works with the image in a similar way, trained as he is in the 
biblical tradition of Origen. For Origen also, resting the head on 
the breast of Jesus is a means of understanding the Godhead. 
Like Origen, Evagrius does not refer himself simply to John, but 
in his proverb invites the reader to do what John did. “He who 
rests against it, a theologian shall he be.” 


Theologian 


The use of the word theologian here can move the meditating 
mind in any number of directions. Most immediately, the term is 
still within the Johannine imagery of the proverb; for it was the 
evangelist John who was known, well before Evagrius’s time, by 
the title “the theologian.”2°’ Evagrius develops some of his most 
profound trinitarian theology on the basis of John’s Gospel, par- 
ticularly on the remarkable chapter 17.79 His use of theologian in 
this proverb would be designed to suggest to the reader the line 
of thinking that emerges from a meditation on the Johannine 
pages. 

Also to be associated with what Evagrius is suggesting here is 
the developed teaching on the theme of theologian by Gregory 
Nazianzus, who likewise was known to later generations by the 
title “the theologian.”*°9 Just one of Gregory’s remarks on this 
theme can serve as an example of his influence on Evagrius’s 


237 On this title for John, known since the time of Origen and developed in 
Eusebius, see Batiffol, “Theologia, Théologie,” 215ff. 

238 See Bunge, “Mysterium Unitatis.” 

239 For Gregory's understanding of this theme and for the title applied to 
him, see Szymusiak, Elements de Théologie de Uhomme selon Saint Grégoire de 
Nazianze, 7-24. For the esteem with which Gregory and Evagrius regarded each 
other, see Gregory, Letter 228, and in Evagrius TP Epilogue; Ep Fid 1, line 16; Lt 
12, 23, 46. On these letters as addressed to Gregory, see Bunge, Briefe, 177-78. On 
Gregory and the title “vessel of election,” see the commentary on M 65. 
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conception of the theologian. “Do you want to become a theolo- 
gian some day and be worthy of the divinity? Then keep the com- 
mandments; advance by means of observing commands. For 
praxis is a step toward contemplation. Out of the body, love the 
labor that concerns the soul” (Oration 20.12).74° In this brief 
statement we see the same movement as described in M 118-20, 
beginning in praktiké and finishing in theology. 

As in Gregory—perhaps more so than in Gregory—theology 
and theologian in Evagrius refer to a kind of knowledge far beyond 
what can be gained through discursive reasoning.**! Theology is a 
term that Evagrius uses exclusively for what lies at the end of all 
lesser forms of knowledge and contemplation. Again, this is 
knowledge of the Trinity. “The end of praktiké is love; the end of 
knowledge is theology. Faith is the beginning of the one. Natural 
contemplation is the beginning of the other” (TP 84).*4? This text 
draws a fine distinction between knowledge and theology, the 
one a beginning, the other an end. The knowledge referred to is 
a knowledge that begins with natural contemplation but finishes 
with theology, or knowledge of God.?** All this suggests that by 
“knowledge of God” in M 120 Evagrius means to refer to knowl- 
edge of the Trinity. 

This suggestion can be made more firm by examining a 
series in the Chapters on Prayer in which the trinitarian dimension 
of knowledge of God climaxes with the term theologian. The chap- 
ters in question read as follows: 


58. Even if the mind gets beyond the contemplation of corporeal 
nature, it has not yet seen the place of God in its perfection. For it 
can remain in the knowledge of intelligible beings and be caught 
up in their multiplicity. 59. If you want to pray, then you need God, 
who gives prayer to the one who prays (1 Sam 2:9). Therefore, call 
on him saying, hallowed be thy name; thy kingdom come (Matt 


240 SC 270, 82. Translation mine. 

241 The same could be said for the way in which the evangelist John speaks 
of knowledge. 

242 This text is directly in line with the use of theology in the similar texts 
already examined: TP Prologue 8; Ep Fid 4, lines 16-22; see also TP 1; G 13; In 
Prov 1:1 (G 2); 22:20 (G 247). 

245 The text from TP Prologue 8 makes this clear: “love is the gate to natural 
knowledge, and this knowledge gives way to theology.” 
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6:9-10), that is, thy Holy Spirit and thy Only-begotten Son. For 
thus did he teach when he said that the Father is worshiped in 
Spirit and in Truth John 4:23-2+). 60. The one who prays in Spirit 
and in Truth no longer honors the creator on the basis of his crea- 
tures but praises him out of his own [God's] self. 61. If you are a 
theologian, vou will pray truly. And if you pray truly, you will be a 
theologian. (Prayer 58-61 [PG 79:1180A-B]) 


A few remarks about each of these chapters can help us to 
see their relevance for interpreting M 120. Prayer 58 suggests that 
it is not enough simply to get beyond a contemplation of corpo- 
real things. Praver 59 goes on to say that if one wants to pray,?*4 
then God himself is needed. Then the chapter specifies that by 
this is meant God as Spirit and Son, who make possible the wor- 
ship of the Father in Spirit and in Truth.?° Prayer 60 is about 
intratrinitarian prayer. Spirit and Truth refer to the Holy Spirit 
and the Son. Their eternal relationship with the Father is partici- 
pated in by the one who prays. This is praising God out of his 
own self (i.e., out of the Spirit and the Son), as opposed to prais- 
ing him from the temporal creation. Prayer 61 climaxes the devel- 
opment by equating the theologian with one who truly prays and 
vice versa. The chapter means by its use of “truly” to refer to the 
Son.**° Thus, we might paraphrase in a way that helps to see the 
close connection with M 120: if you are a theologian, you pray in 
the Son; if you pray in the Son, you are a theologian. Or we might 
paraphrase in a way that helps to see the trinitarian dimensions: 
if you know the Trinity (= theologian), you truly pray. And if you 
truly pray, you know the Trinity. Or, finally, to finish this discus- 
sion where it began: he who rests against the breast of the Lord, 
a theologian shall he be. 

If theology is a term by which Evagrius means to connote a 
kind of knowledge far above what human reasoning can reach, 


244 Prayer is the Chapters on Prayer’s way of expressing knowledge; see Prayer 
10, 39, 45, 69, 70, 76, 85, 86, 145. 

245 Bunge calls this chapter “the key to Evagrius’s trinitarian mysticism” and 
demonstrates that spirit and derivative words refer to the Holy Spirit, while ¢ruch 
and derivative words refer to the Logos (“The ‘Spiritual Prayer,” 196-98; “Mys- 
terium Unitatis,” 467). 

246 Demonstrated by Bunge in the articles cited in the previous note; see 
Prayer 10, 40, 54, 55, 80, 153. 
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this is already true for other dimensions of knowledge. “The 
knowledge of Christ requires not a dialectical soul but a seeing 
one. For dialectic is found among impure souls, but vision is only 
for pure souls” (KG IV, 90).47 In the context of the present chain 
from Ad Monachos, such vision is possible for those who have 
become pure through the virtues of praktike and become pas- 
sionless, 

Among the various statements in which Evagrius expresses 
himself in this regard—and there are many (Lt 62; G 4, 45; KG VI, 
22)—perhaps none is quite so expressive and filled with feeling as 
is M 120. This results from the way in which Evagrius uses the 
image of resting against the Lord’s breast. It is a proverb like this 
which gives the fullest and clearest sense of what Evagrius intends 
by placing knowledge as the highest goal of the spiritual life. He 
is not speaking of a dialectical knowledge. He is speaking of a 
knowledge that comes about through intimacy with the Incarnate 
Lord. The Incarnate Lord shares with the one who rests his head 
against his breast his own “knowledge” of God, which is a “knowl- 
edge” of himself being God, God the Logos, the eternally begot- 
ten Son. As John “the theologian” himself said, “No one has ever 
seen God; God the only Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
he has made him known” (John 1:18). 

My stress on the trinitarian dimensions into which medita- 
tion on M 120 eventually leads may seem at first glance a case of 
reading too much into the text, but I am persuaded that it is not. 
The case rests first of all on what Evagrius means by the expres- 
sion “knowledge of God.” Second, it rests on how Evagrius under- 
stands the role of Christ in every stage of the spiritual journey. 
Christ helps the monk through praktiké. He shows him the mani- 
fold wisdom of the creation. He eventually reveals to him the 
Father. Finally, the case rests on the kind of knowledge that is 
implied by the term theologian. 


247 Greek text in Muyldermans, Evagriana (1931), 59. The Greek text has 
“knowledge of Christ,” while the Syriac has “knowledge of God.” On the reasons 
for choosing the Greek over the Syriac here, see Bunge, Briefe, 379 n. 1. 
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CONCLUSION 


[I hope that this study of M 118-20 can have served to show 
what a fine jewel Evagrius has carved in them. The beauty of a 
jewel—just a small stone—especially emerges when cut and _pol- 
ished. These three small proverbs, together one jewel, have been 
cut and polished with precision by Evagrius. The threefold move- 
ment from praktiké to contemplation to knowledge has been cut 
into the flesh, the blood, and the breast of the Lord. These have 
been polished by the mystery of the Eucharist itself, by the action 
of eating, drinking, and resting against the Lord’s breast. As the 
jewel is turned, it shimmers ever more brightly. First, passionless- 
ness shines. At the next angle it is wisdom that is seen, and some- 
thing about it is as beautiful as the whole wonderful creation. 
Finally, the jewel is turned such that its whole splendor is seen in 
a glance. It is the mystery of the Trinity itself that shines there. 
And how wonderful that such a mystery could shine in so small a 
stone: someone resting his head on the breast of the incarnate 
Logos. 


Commentary on M 136 


Knowledge of incorporeals raises the mind 
and presents it before the Holy Trinity. 


Tva@o1g Gompatav Enaiper Tov vodv 
KQl TH Ayia Tp1adt Mapiotnotv avtov. 


It seems appropriate to conclude these commentaries on 
selected proverbs of Ad Monachos by finishing where the whole 
text finishes, namely, with a proverb on the Holy Trinity. My 
scope here is not to present the details of Evagrius’s trinitarian 
doctrine—the proverb does not do that—but rather to assess the 
significance and the mood created by finishing Ad Monachos with 
a proverb such as this.?4° 


248 For studies that summarize much of Evagrius’s trinitarian teaching, see 
Bunge, “In Geist und Wahrheit,” in Geistgebet, 88-109, and “The Spiritual 
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Throughout the writings of Evagrius, knowledge of the Holy 
Trinity is mentioned very frequently as the goal of all knowledge. 
More precisely, we could say knowledge of the Father as he is 
known by the Son and the Spirit. The direction of movement 
toward this knowledge, “theology,” has already been traced in the 
previous commentary. And yet, though Evagrius often mentions 
the Trinity and often alludes to it in the most subtle of ways,” it 
is really only in two works that he enters at any length into what 
could be called actual theological discussion on the Trinity. 
These are his Epistula Fidei and the Letter to Melania. What he says 


in these works functions as a guide for ferreting out what he says 


or only suggests more cryptically elsewhere.?°° 


In Ad Monachos the Trinity is mentioned in three different 
proverbs. All three are appropriately found in the part of the text 
that follows the turning point of M 107, namely, that part devoted 
exclusively to knowledge. In M 110 the Trinity is placed in rela- 
tion to the other contemplations: “Better is knowledge of the 
Trinity than knowledge of the incorporeals; / and the contem- 
plation of it is beyond the reasons for all the aeons.”*°! In M 134, 


2 


Prayer.” This article and this chapter are basically the same study; but the Ger- 
man version, which is newer than the English, is fuller in its notes. 

*49 As was seen for example in Prayer 58-61, examined in the previous com- 
mentary. 

250 Among a number of possible examples of Evagrius’s refusal to enter into 
theological details about the Trinity, some few can suffice: “Let the ineffable [the 
reference is to the Trinity] be worshiped in silence” (G 41). Guillaumont com- 
ments on the influence of Greek philosophy, especially Neoplatonism, and of Gre- 
gory Nazianzus on Evagrius’s thinking here (see SC 356, 169). “Do not overdo 
[thinking about] the Trinity, but simply believe and adore. For the one who over- 
does it does not believe” (Inst ad mon [PG 79:1237D]). After some few remarks 
about the nature of the Trinity, Evagrius says, “You would not be able to compre- 
hend the nature of God, even if you were to fly with wings. God is incomprehen- 
sible” (Inst ad mon [PG 79:1237C]). “Just as after perfect health is restored, 
medicine is vain, so also vain are the reasons of aeons and worlds after the knowl- 
edge of the Holy Trinity” (In Eccl 1:2 [G 2]). The fuller passage will be discussed 
below. “Remember Christ who guards you, / and do not forget the adorable Trin- 
ity” (V 56). 

*! The reader is reminded of what was observed about M 110 in the analy- 
sis of the chains. It is grouped with other proverbs (M 107-10) as a part of the first 
movement after the turning point, a movement that previews themes to be found 
in what follows. The mention of the Trinity in M 110 was seen to preview the end 
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as the text is wrapping up themes, there is a warning against a 
trinitarian heresy, namely, considering the Trinity as a creature: 
“He who says that the Holy Trinity is a creature blasphemes 
God.”*>* M 136 speaks of the mind being presented before the 
Holy Trinity. In none of these three do we have any specific infor- 
mation or discussion of the Trinity per se. Evagrius’s attitude 
toward the Trinity as expressed in Ad Monachos is an echo of what 
he once exclaimed elsewhere in its regard: “Let the ineffable be 
worshiped in silence” (G 41). 

What I wish to draw attention to here is the way in which the 
whole text concludes with this open-ended mention of the Trin- 
ity. As I have argued in the analysis of the chains, with Ad Mona- 
chos Evagrius wants to create a text that in its very structure is an 
image of the various dimensions of the journey toward God. 
Given his notion that the Trinity is the goal of all monastic striv- 
ing, he could not have finished this text, it would seem, in any 
other way than by mentioning it. 

As a single proverb, M 110 is more complete in the types of 
contemplations it mentions; whereas M 136 only mentions knowl- 
edge of the incorporeals alongside the Trinity. (But, of course, M 
136 is to be read in conjunction with the proverb immediately 
preceding, which mentions contemplations of worlds and reasons 
of judgment and providence.) Appropriately, the last knowledge 
that M 136 mentions before that of the Trinity is knowledge of 
the incorporeals. The worlds of M 135 and the providence and 
judgment mentioned there are the worlds to which the fallen 
minds, once incorporeal, were assigned at the judgment, an 
assignment designed by providence to lead the mind back to its 
incorporeal condition. Incorporeals are the subject of salvation. 
They are the mind contemplated in its original condition before 
its fall into the condition of a soul in a body. So, quite logically 
incorporeals are mentioned just before the mention of the Trin- 
ity; for the Trinity is that which the incorporeal mind was created 
to know. 


of the whole text, ending the movement of the first chain of the second major 
block in the same way that the movement of the whole will end. 

252 This means considering the Son and the Holy Spirit as creatures. Much 
of Epistula Fidei is devoted to combatting these heresies. 
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Yet I think the real strength of the proverb, its suggestiveness 
and beauty, is the way in which it moves on from this knowledge 
of the incorporeals to speak of the mind being presented before 
the Holy Trinity. A mood is created by what the proverb leaves 
unsaid. The mind is presented before the Holy Trinity in a kind 
of silence that suggests that it must wait for the Trinity to reveal 
itself.2°> Absolutely every other thing drops away from the mind 
at this point, all the beauty contemplated in the creation, all the 
reasons discovered therein, the condition of the mind before the 
fall (incorporeal), after the fall (corporeal), and after its redemp- 
tion (incorporeal)—all this becomes, to quote Ecclesiastes, “vanity 
of vanities, vanity of vanities; all things are vanity” (Eccl 1:2). 
With a suggestiveness echoing M 136, Evagrius comments on this 
verse. “To those who enter into the intelligible church and marvel 
at the contemplation of created things, the Logos says, “Do not 
think that this is the final end [16 goxatov téA0¢]?°* which is held 
in store for you by the gospel promises. All that is vanity of vani- 
ties before the knowledge of God himself. Just as after perfect 
health is restored, medicine is vain, so also vain are the reasons 
of aeons and worlds after the knowledge of the Holy Trinity’” (In 
Feelwe2. (Gi? |): 

At this point in our study it is perhaps no longer necessary to 
draw attention to the significance of the way in which M 136 spec- 
ifies that it is the mind that is presented before the Trinity. The 
knowledge of the Trinity is precisely what the mind was created 
for. Many texts could be collected on this theme,2°° but here I 
would like to draw attention to several that seem especially char- 
acteristic and which fit the mood of M 136 particularly well. 

The opening chapters of the Praktikos speak (with a precision 


253 “If you want to pray, then you need God” (Prayer 59, as found in the pre- 


ceding commentary). 

254 Cf. téAog in M 8 and Ep Fid 7, a detailed discussion of the significance 
of the term. 

5 Just to take examples from the Kephalaia Gnostica that specifically men- 
tion the mind and the Trinity: see KG I, 74; II, 6, 12, 13, 15, 30, 33, 69, 71; V, 52. 
KG I, 74 and V 52 express notions especially similar to M 136. For studies that 
examine this, citing many texts from other Evagrian writings, see Hausherr, 
Legons, 16-18, 93-96, 117-19, 147-49; Bunge, “Der Zustand des Intellektes,” in 
Geistgebet, 74-87; Briefe, 88ff., 137. 
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characteristic almost of a dictionary’s definitions) of both a three- 
fold and a twofold division of the monk’s spiritual journey. “1. 
Christianity is the dogma of Christ our Savior, which is composed 
of praktiké, natural contemplation, and theology. 2. The kingdom 
of heaven is passionlessness of the soul, along with true knowl- 
edge of beings. 3. The kingdom of God is knowledge of the Holy 
Trinity, coextensive with the substance of the mind and surpass- 
ing its incorruptibility” (TP 1-3). TP 1 speaks of the same three- 
fold division around which M 118-20 is structured. TP 2 and 3 
distinguish within the realm of knowledge between various levels, 
and this is done by drawing a distinction between the kingdom of 
heaven and the kingdom of God.?°® The climax is, not unexpect- 
edly, knowledge of the Trinity. What is noteworthy in the text is 
the way in which it speaks of this knowledge as being “coexten- 
sive with the substance of the mind.” This knowledge is what the 
mind was made for. When the mind meets the knowledge it was 
made for, it has entered the kingdom of God. The reason this is 
said to surpass the mind’s incorruptibility is that seeing this 
dimension of the mind is part of the “knowledge of beings” men- 
tioned in TP 2.7°’ These “definitions” help us to see why in M 
136 Evagrius speaks of the mind being presented before the Holy 
Trinity. Trinity comes to meet mind, to become coextensive with 
its substance. Put in language more biblical: “The mind is a tem- 
ple of the Holy Trinity” (Skemmata 34).7°8 

In M 136 the mind is both “raised” and “presented.” Raising 
is one of the most common expressions used by Evagrius to 
describe progress in knowledge.”°? A particularly striking image 
that he sometimes uses to speak of this upward movement is that 


256 TP 2 also nicely shows the border between praktiké and knowledge by 
mentioning passionlessness (praktiké’s goal) in conjunction with the first knowl- 
edge into which the monk enters after having reached it. 

257 For this interpretation, see Guillaumont, SC 171, 498-502, with texts 
that further the explanation. 

258 Muyldermans, Evagriana (1931), 41. 

259 Tt is influenced, of course, by how he understands the resurrection. See 
the commentary above on M 21 and especially Ep Fid 7, 25-31 discussed there. 
Worth remembering is the definition of the resurrection given in that text: “[He 
calls} ‘resurrection’ the passage from material knowledge to immaterial contem- 
plation” (Ep Fid 7, lines 27-28). 
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of climbing a mountain, and several examples of this can fill out 
the sense of “raise” as used in M 136. In a letter Evagrius says, 
“The contemplation of created things has much into which to 
inquire [moAAGc iotopiag] but knowledge of the Holy Trinity ts 
one. For essential knowledge is revealed naked of passions and 
bodies. Impossible for the mind that does not climb this moun- 
tain to be saved. For an intelligible mountain [vontov opoc] is what 
spiritual knowledge [yv@o1cg mvevuatixn] of the Holy Trinity is, 
into which heights it is difficult to climb” (Lt 58:4).2°° Toward 
these difficult heights the text of Ad Monachos, with all of the 
themes “into which it inquires,” has been climbing ever upward. 
In this, its final proverb, it reaches the peak of this “intelligible 
mountain.” 

The biblical Mount Sinai is an image of this mountain, and 
the theophany that occurs there is a manifestation of the condi- 
tion of the mind, its substance coextensive with the knowledge of 
the Trinity. “When the mind has ‘put off the old man’ and 
‘clothed itself with grace’ (Eph 4:22, 24), then it will see its own 
condition [thv avtod Katdotaciv] at the time of prayer, looking 
like a sapphire or the color of heaven. Scripture calls this condi- 
tion the place of God (cf. Exod 24:9-10 LXX), which was seen by 
the elders on Mount Sinai” (Thoughts 39). This color of the 
mind, which is the mind seeing its own condition, this blue of 
sapphire or of the sky, comes from the Holy Trinity itself. Indeed, 
it comes from the Trinity being coextensive with the mind, that 
is, from the Trinity being known by the mind, being known by the 
mind “at the time of prayer,” prayer in Spirit and in Truth, that 
is, in the Son and in the Spirit. “The condition of the mind is the 
intelligible ‘height’ which resembles the color of heaven, over 
which the light of the Holy Trinity comes at the time of prayer” 
(Skemmata 4).2°! There is no other knowledge, no other light, for 
which the mind is ultimately made. “Prayer is a condition of the 
mind that comes into being alone through the light of the Holy 
Trinity” (Skemmata 27).*°? All this is echoing in M 136’s “raised” 
mind. 


°° Translated from a Greek fragment found in C. Guillaumont, “Fragments 
grecs,” 218, lines 5-9, 

261 Muyldermans, Evagriana (1931), 38. 

262 Muyldermans, Evagriana (1931), 41. 
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Evagrius has carried his characteristically careful choice of 
language through to the very end in speaking of the mind being 
“presented” before the Trinity. The term is Pauline, and certainly 
Evagrius meant this proverb to echo the scriptural texts that 
employ it. It is a term that the scriptures use in eschatological 
contexts, speaking of coming into the presence of God (or of 
Christ) after perseverance in a life of virtue. The choice of this 
word in M 136 would bring the Pauline texts to mind for the 
monk who knows the scriptures well, and the connection would 
add to the meditation of M 136 a strong sense of the fact that one 
arrives at the presence of the Holy Trinity by means of the salva- 
tion that Christ achieved. Thus, for example, “you, who once 
were estranged and hostile in your thinking, doing evil deeds 
[arnAAotpimpevoug Kai ExOpovs tH Siavoia Ev toicg Epyois tic 
movnpoic], he has now reconciled in his body of flesh [€v 16 o@- 
Hatt tHS¢ GapKoc] through his death, so as to present you [mapaotij- 
oat vac] holy and blameless and irreproachable before him” (Col 
1:21=22),768 

I have suggested throughout this study that the proverbs 
work off of each other inside the meditating mind. Perhaps then 
the remarks of this climax of the text can be appropriately con- 
cluded by suggesting a line of meditation provoked by bringing 
M 136 into contact with the text’s turning point, M 107. In only 
three texts of Ad Monachos is the technical term mind used, and it 
is no accident that this sparing use of the term should occur in 
the text’s turning point and in its climax.” The images of M 107 


263 It is useful to see the other texts where the word is used. Thus, “present- 
ing yourselves to God as those who have been raised from death to life” (Rom 
6:13); “knowing that he who raised the Lord Jesus from the dead will raise us also 
with Jesus and present us with you” (2 Cor 4:14); “For I betrothed you to Christ to 
present you as a pure virgin to her one man” (2 Cor 11:2); “that we may present 
every man perfect in Christ” (Col 1:28); “Strive to present yourself to God as one 
approved, a workman who has no need to be ashamed, correctly handling the 
word of truth [tov Adyov tH¢ GANOEiac]” (2 Tim 2:15); cf. Lt 52:6: “For the scope of 
the monk is not to loose the mind to these or those thoughts and then to join it 
again to some others, but rather wholly to present the mind, freed from all impure 
thought, before Christ.” Translated from a Greek fragment found in C. Guillau- 
mont, “Fragments grecs,” 219, lines 27-29. 

264 The other instance is M 13, where the term was seen also to carry con- 
siderable weight. 
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were images of a pure mind in a gentle soul. They were seen to be 
images of Christ and of rational creatures restored by Christ to 
the mind’s original condition. This pure mind is like the morn- 
ing star in heaven. Or we could say with terminology similar to 
this, “like the color of heaven, over which [mind] the light of the 
Holy Trinity comes.”*© Christ has led this mind through the 
virtues, teaching the soul into which it fell to be a gentle soul. It 
is a soul that by its imitation of Christ “does not derive evil from 
its flesh” (M 21). Such a soul is ready for understanding the incor- 
poreals. “Reasons of incorporeals, a gentle monk will know” 
(M 133). The meditation follows this line of progress through to 
M 136 again. “Knowledge of incorporeals raises the mind.” 
Christ, the Logos, who taught gentleness (and perforce the other 
virtues) to the soul did this as a means to an end. “We seek after 
virtues for the sake of the reasons of created things, and from 
these we pass to the Logos who gives them their being. And the 
Logos is accustomed to manifest himself in the state of prayer” 
(Prayer 52 [PG 79:1177C]). It is from the place of the Logos 
within the Trinity that the Trinity is known. The pure mind in the 
gentle soul is the mind being presented before the Holy Trinity, a 
mind “once estranged and hostile but now reconciled in order to 
be presented holy and blameless and irreproachable before 
him.”256 

The interior journey which the monk has traveled in his med- 
itation on Ad Monachos has been at once both challenging and 
consoling. The challenge to the life of virtue and true knowledge 
never let up in the text. Yet at the same time there grew stronger 
the promise of knowledge and its upward movement. There was 
a sweetness that drew the meditator along in hope. But the sweet- 
nesses tasted were destined to be surpassed in knowledge of the 
Holy Trinity. The text has ended with a presentation before the 
‘Trinity which had been covertly promised much earlier. “Sweet is 
honey, its comb a delight; / but sweeter than both is the knowl- 
edge of God” (M 72). 


265 As above, in Skemmata 4 on p. 346. 
266 This language taken from Col 1:21-22, cited above. 


CONCLUSION 


Content and manner of expression, theology and literature— 
I suggest that in the intimate union between these two dimen- 
sions achieved in Ad Monachos there lies the text’s power to 
attract. This study has tried both to examine this union and to 
gauge its effects. It seems possible to me to claim at this point that 
this text’s theological content could not have been expressed with- 
out the careful choice of words, the poetic technique, and the lit- 
erary structure that Evagrius employed. With these Evagrius 
created poetic proverbs that condense large stores of wisdom into 
several brief lines that require the reader’s own participation to 
fill in the gaps between the condensation. And this filling in, pro- 
moted by the proverb’s style, is part of the content supplied by the 
reader. 

Recognizing the especially close connection between content 
and manner of expression in this text put us in a position to per- 
ceive accurately the message Evagrius wished to deliver, which 
can be considered a sort of mnemonic road map to guide the 
reader from the first of the virtues to the goal of knowledge of 
the Holy Trinity. This journey of spiritual progress is the text’s 
content, a content that we saw stresses the intimate connection 
between praktike and knowledge. This intimate connection is 
expressed first of all structurally, in the order of the proverbs, in 
the chain that forms the center of the text (M 63-72), in the 
movement that prepares for the text’s turning point at M 107. 
This order of proverbs shows how much Evagrius’s emphasis on 
knowledge as a goal is grounded in the very practical wisdom that 
claims that in order to know, one must transform one’s life, or, to 
express it more theologically as does Evagrius, that one’s soul 
must die Christ’s death in order to rise with him. 

The theme of the relation of praktiké to knowledge is not sim- 
ply treated in general terms in Ad Monachos but is given a con- 
crete and specific shape. Gentleness and love are seen to stand in 
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very strict relationship to the knowledge of God, which is the goal 
of all monastic striving. Indeed, there is no knowledge unless love 
and gentleness are given a permanent place in the monk’s life. 
Certainly, this content is one of the clearest messages that emerges 
both from the entire structure of the text and from some of its 
most important and most effectively expressed proverbs. Love is 
the goal of the transformation required for knowledge of God, 
for the God who is known is Love. 

Content and manner of expression, theology and literature— 
this intimate connection was seen to exist not only in the struc- 
ture of the whole text but also in the formulation of the individ- 
ual proverbs. We examined a number of proverbs in detail and 
saw the range of theological and spiritual reflections that could 
emerge precisely because of the kind of language the proverb in 
question uses, be that language with strong scriptural allusions, 
be it effectively employed metaphors, be it language that vigor- 
ously condenses doctrinal positions, or the useful wisdom of prak- 
tiké. The study of these selected proverbs provided the occasion 
of detailed comments on some of the most effective formulations 
not only of Ad Monachos but of the whole Evagrian corpus. 

Examining the content and manner of expression of Ad 
Monachos offered the opportunity in Part Three of the study to 
approach from some new angles the questions of Evagrius’s rela- 
tionship to the environments that formed him. Ad Monachos 
showed Evagrius to be very much a poet, a monk, and a philoso- 
pher (in the ancient sense of the term). He is a poet in his effec- 
tive and suggestive use of language in the creation of literary 
proverbs in the biblical style. In his manner of teaching, which 
passes on wisdom from monastic fathers that he himself had 
gained through his own struggles, Evagrius shows himself to be a 
monk in the mainstream of a tradition. He is a philosopher in the 
love for wisdom that inspired him to create spiritual exercises that 
were the fruit of careful meditation on each subject penned and 
of actual living standing behind and in front of the exercise he 
creates. 

When Evagrius shapes the exercise that Ad Monachos repre- 
sents, he achieves a synthesis whose ingredients are the wisdoms 
contained in ancient Egyptian monasticism and in ancient 
philosophy. He is a desert father who delivers the words of scrip- 
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ture organized as a spiritual exercise for those who love wisdom. 
The monk who practices this exercise is made to live with spiri- 
tual questions and divine mysteries over a long slow period of 
time. He is made to face issues coming from unexpected direc- 
tions and thereby to discover the overarching coherence which 
divine providence has hidden within the reasons for things. Yet 
as poet, monk, and philosopher Evagrius shows himself to be not 
only someone deeply immersed in biblical, monastic, and philo- 
sophical traditions, but also a capable innovator who was able to 
bring his own particular touch to each of these dimensions. 

It may be hoped that the kind of richness discovered here in 
Ad Monachos might effect a new appreciation of this work within 
the Evagrian corpus. The way in which it holds in balanced ar- 
rangement the many various dimensions of the spiritual life can 
be used as a key for understanding the broader picture of Eva- 
grius’s thought when reading those works where he concentrates 
on one or another dimension only. The way in which the text sum- 
marizes in biblical language the whole spectrum of Evagrius’s 
thought can be used to gauge the extent to which Evagrius’s think- 
ing is authentically biblical within the exegetical tradition to 
which he is heir. The way in which the proverbs teach can ask for 
a clearer recognition of how deeply involved Evagrius was in the 
monastic culture of fourth-century Egypt. 

The attention I have tried to draw in this study to Ad Mona- 
chos is not meant, however, to suggest a new evaluation of the text 
only among Evagrian scholars. The text has an attraction, I think, 
that it can still exercise in contemporary spirituality. I have 
become convinced that many people can find spiritual guidance 
in the text, precisely because it is spiritual exercise. It is the bibli- 
cal word extended to the concrete circumstances in which people 
who love wisdom today find themselves standing. It both acknowl- 
edges and elicits a desire for knowledge of God, which is a peren- 
nial longing of the human spirit. The tone with which this 
knowledge is treated is lofty and subtle in a way worthy of the sub- 
ject matter. Yet the loftiness is clearly grounded on what has 
always been a bedrock of Christian common sense: love, very con- 
cretely expressed, as the door to knowledge. 

Contemporary lovers of wisdom can find in Ad Monachos a 
program that promotes their spiritual progress. It is a program 
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that requires patient transformation of self as the path of coming 
to know God. The God one comes to know is God who has 
revealed himself as Trinity. And a new dimension of self, freed 
from the blindness caused by untamed passions, is known in this 
process: self as made to know God. Ad Monachos is a program that 
can offer to the world some small part of the kind of theology for 
which it seems hungry: a theology that balances love and knowl- 
edge in the flesh and blood of Christ and where the heights of 
love and knowledge are found resting against his breast. “For he 
who rests against it, a theologian shall he be.” 
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INDEX OF SCRIPTURAL CITATIONS 
AND ALLUSIONS 


The task of making a scriptural index to Ad Monachos pre- 
sents some difficult decisions for the compiler. In some cases a 
proverb will clearly be seen to be citing directly or almost directly 
a particular passage in scripture. In many other instances the lan- 
guage of the Evagrian text is so saturated with the language of 
scripture that it is difficult to identify with certainty a particular 
scriptural text as the inspiration for the language in Evagrius’s 
proverb. The following index seeks to distinguish between these 
various ways in which Evagrius lets himself be inspired by the 
scriptures. It offers first scriptural texts that are direct or near 
direct citations of scripture. These are designated by the signal 
(C) (meaning “close”) after the scriptural reference. Other refer- 
ences are to scriptural verses that are in the same general di- 
rection of the proverb in question, either from the point of view 
of vocabulary or from a theological position expressed. The pur- 
pose here is not to claim that in every case Evagrius would have 
had these scriptural passages in mind, though I have tried not to 
stray far from collecting texts that seem to be his actual inspira- 
tion. The purpose, however, is to indicate, on the one hand, the 
extent to which Evagrius’s thinking is shaped by the language of 
scripture and, on the other hand, to indicate the kinds of pas- 
sages that are brought to the mind of a meditating monk who, 
knowing the scriptures well, receives Evagrius’s proverb for his 
meditation. In some cases it is useful to take a single word from 
the Evagrian proverb and to indicate the extent of its use in scrip- 
ture. Where a particular Greek term is important, it is indicated 
with the reference. Otherwise, the word on which the reference 
is based is given in English. Yet in every case, of course, it has been 
the Greek text that has been consulted. Some of the references 
are to the whole Evagrian proverb; others are to a particular line 
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or even a phrase within the line. The latter are indicated by ref- 
erence to the line by the letters a, b, c, (in bold), etc., referring 
respectively to the first, second, third line, etc., of a proverb. 
Finally, when a citation or allusion to a passage from the Psalms 
or the book of Proverbs is commented on by Evagrius in his scho- 
lia in a way that sheds light on the proverb from Ad Monachos, 
such references are followed by the designation (*). In short, the 
index that follows cannot be presented in a particularly “neat” 
fashion, yet I think it is the kind of index required by the nature 
of the text under examination. Pages of numbers are not espe- 
cially inspiring for a reader, yet I would urge the one who wishes 
to understand the spirit of Ad Monachos well not to neglect to 
meditate on its proverbs inside the scriptural world in which it 
means to stand. This index is offered as a help toward that end. 


M 1. Prov 1:1-2; 5-6 (C); Sir 18:29; Rom 8:16-17 (C). axovevv: 
LXX makes very frequent use of the term, especially in wis- 
dom literature, where it is a classical beginning to an exhor- 
tation. See below, references at M 73. Inheritance: Ps 15:5; 
36:18; 60:6; 93:5; 134:12; Matt 25:34. 

M 2. Luke 11:11-13; Heb 12:7 (C). andAdewv: frequent in Proverbs 
(LXX) for losing the fruits of good works. 

M 3. For relation of faith to praktiké, see 2 Chr 34:12; Prov 15:27, 
28. Faith and gentleness: Sir 1:26. Faith and knowledge: Sir 
46:15; Eph 4:13. Love and knowledge: Col 2:2-3. Love and 
faith: 1 Tim 1:5. Add virtue to faith: 2 Pet 1:5. For knowledge 
as faith’s goal based on biblical texts, see Evagrius In Ps 
85:11; 94:11; 137:5; In Prov 4:10. 

M 4. Prov 1:7 (*) and parallels. Ps 110:10. éyxpdteva woyic: Sir 

1815500. 

M 5. Rom 5:3-5 (C); Jas 1:3-4; Ps 129:4-6. b. Jehn 17:10; Rom 
8:30; Ps 90:15. 

M6. a. | Cor 9:27 (C). b. Rom 13:14 as in TP 53; Eph 5:29. 

M 7. Mark 7:21; Rom 1:29; 1 Cor 6:18; Gal 5:19; Col 3:5. Faith, 
love, holiness, chastity: 2 Tim 2:15. 

M 8. Jesus and withdrawal: John 6:15. Purity of heart: Matt 5:8; Ps 
23:4. Love from a pure heart, a good conscience, and sincere 
faith: 1 Tim 1:5. Love and purity: 1 Pet 1:22; 2 Tim 2:22. 
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tapacoetv: very frequent in LXX. In NT see Mark 6:50; John 
11:33, Actsi®5:24. 

M 9. “Better A than B” is a frequent structure in Proverbs. See 
Ol; W16a1 7) 29MGaS, $2-.1'72); 19:22; 21:9, 19; 29:1:.24:5; 
25:24; 27:5, 10; 28:6; 29:1. 

M 10. Comparisons constructed with opotdg, w<¢, donEp, Sv TPOTOV 
are frequent in Proverbs, as, for example, Prov 10:26; 11:22; 
19:12; 21:1; 24:30-31; 25:11-26; 31:14. uvno.ixaxeiv: Ezek 
25:12; Zech 7:10. b. chaff: Matt 3:12. 

ee D1 Prewoi24a(*).a: SiS 730ebs Sir 31:20; Wisel8:17. c. Joel 
1:19; same image, though use of image is different. 

M 12. Prov 3:24-25 (*); Prov 13:3. Terrified in eschatological 
sense: Luke 21:9; 1 Pet 3:5. Terrified used with @vpoc: Isa 
31:4. Terrified is frequent in LXX in phrases like “Do not be 
afraid”; often used together with goBeiv. Without fear: Prov 
199G993124250"(*)r919:3seIsuke 1:74. npaiic: Num 12:3; Job 
36:15; Ps 24:9; 33:2; 36:11 (with KAnpovounsovoty); 75:9; 
GG IO AseSiOAS; 10:15; Isav26:6;Zephr3:12; Zech 9:9; 
Matt 5:5; 11:29 (with tanew0dc); 21:5 (citing Zech 9:9); 1 Pet 
3:4. npatitnc: Ps 44:4 (with truth and righteouness); 131:1; Sir 
1:26; 3:17; 4:8; 10:28; 45:4 (with miotic concerning Moses); 
Gal 5:23 (in a list of fruits of the Spirit); Eph 4:2 (with 
TANELVOOPOOVVN, LaKkpoOuuta, ayarn); Col 3:12-13 (with other 
virtues, including poxpo@vpia), 1 Tim 6:11 (with other 
virtues); 2 Tim 2:25 (with other virtues and with the verb 
moaideiv); Titus 3:2; Jas 1:21; 3:13 (connected with wisdom); 
1 Perw3:16. 

M 13. Prov 25:23 (*). G@vepog used in Synoptic accounts of storms 
at sea. pvnouKkakia: Prov 12:28; 21:24; Zech 7:10; Ezek 25:12. 
a. Jude 12. 

M 14. Matt 5:44; Luke 6:28. “To spare the tongue”: Job 7:11; 42:3 
(same expression; different use); Prov OOOO 7 Wisel:11. 
“Sadden neighbor”: Deut 15:10; Sir 3:12; 4:2; Tob 4:3; 10:13. 

M 15. Prov 15:1; 21:14 (*); 25:21; Matt 5:24; Rom 12:17-21; Eph 
4:25. a. 1 Cor 13:5. b. Gen 29:13; 43:17 (C). d. Judg 19:10; 
Prov 17:1; 23:7. e. pveo®at very frequent in LXX and also 
common in NT. For “deliver soul” see Job 33:30; Ps 6:4; 
16:13; 21:20; 32:19; 55:13; 56:4; 85:13; 88:48; 114:4; 119:2; 
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Prov 14:25; 22:93; 23814; EvekeSebOye21; 4220303320: 
f. mpdcKoupa: Sir 17:25; 34:16; 39:24; Rom 14:13; 1 Cor 8:9. 

M 16. Matt 5:3; Luke 6:20; Rom 12:9-16; Phil 4:4; 1 Thess 5:16; 
I Bewetel3. 

M 17. Matt 19:23-26 (C); Mark 10:23-27 (C); Luke 18:24-28 (C). 

M 18. a. gAcpyvpoc: 1 Tim 6:10; 2 Tim 3:2; Sir 31:5. b. Ps 38:6; 
Eccl 2:8; Zech 9:3. oxotiCetv: Ps 68:23; Isa 13:10; Matt 24:29; 
Mark 13:24; Luke 23:45; Rom 1:21; 11:10; Eph 4:18; Rev 
8:12; 9:2. ovvayetv with other negative things: Ps 40:6; Prov 
10:10; Mic 1:7; Hag 1:6. 

M 19. For the general tone see Num 24:5-6; Ps 14; 1 Pet 5:5. Con- 
trast of humble and proud is frequent in LXX and NT. 
aviiCerv: frequent in LXX, as for example in Ps 24:13; 80:1; 
Sir 24:7; 51:23. dpa: frequent in LXX, but in NT only at Rom 
3:14. 

M 20. napofaiverv is frequent in LXX with “commands,” 
“words,” “ways,” “law.” Likewise for ¢vAGooeLv. 

M 21. Rom 6:3-11; 2 Cor 4:10; Gal 2:19-20; Col 2:12-13; 2 Tim 
2:11; 1 Pet 2:24. a. CnAow is not used with “Christ” in NT, but 
here the sense seems to be “imitate” as in 1 Cor 4:16; 11:1; 
2 Cor 4:10; Phil 3:10; Col 3:3. waxdpioc: frequent in LX X and 
very frequent in NT. b. Rom 6:3-11. ce. Rom 6:12, 19; Gal 
5:19-21. d. Comparisons constructed with op010¢, wc, MonEp, 
Sv tpdénov are frequent in Proverbs, as, for example, Prov 
LOH262°11222039:12921: 1 24580291231 16 ie 

M 22. a. ovai: very frequent in Isa and Jer. Gvopoc: very frequent 
in LXX; also 2 Thess 2:8. “Day of death” and similar: Eccl 
8:8; John 12:48. b. “Perish”: used frequently in Prov as at 
Prov 11:7. Together with “woe”: Jer 31:1. c. crow: Isa 34:11; 
‘Prov 30:17 (*). c, d. Prov 27:8 (*). 

M 23. a. odnyetv: for Exodus in Exod 15:13; Neh 9:12. See also Ps 
22:3; 26:11; Wis 10:10. The verb is used frequently in the 
psalms, usually with God as subject. Here angels are inter- 
mediaries. 

M 24. a. Prov 11:2 (C). b. Ps 15:10; 96:10 (with souls). Prov 22:11. 
“Holy ones”: frequent in LXX. 

M 25. The sense of this proverb is found frequently in Prov. See 
especially Prov 27:4 and also Wis 19:1; Eccl 5:9; Sir 22:23; 
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Matt 19:21 (C). a. aveAequev: Rom 1:31; Jas 1:6. b. Treasure: 
in NT frequently associated with kingdom of heaven, as for 
example, Matt 13:44; 25:34-35 (used together with 
“inherit”). See below references at M 87. 

M 26. Sir 10:30; Heb 11:26. 

927. Sini6'30921:215:22-17; 2’ Tim: 4:8. 

M 28. The sense is expressed frequently in Prov. Matt 10:9. 

M 29. a. Inherit: very frequent in LXX, as for example Ps 36:29; 
Isa 61:7-8. Also frequent in NT with some expression for sal- 
vation as object, as in | Cor 6:9, 10; 15:50. b. Matt 6:26; Luke 
12:24; Rev 12:6, 14. “Holy ones”: frequent in LXX. 

M 30..a. Prov 14:21, 31; 19:22; 22:9; Ps 111:9; Sir 4:8; 2 Cor 9:9. 
b. Filled (miwrAdvat) with good things: Ps 64:4, 11; 103:28; 
125:29Provel5:4;ehcel: 6:3; Sire22:23; 37:24; 42:25; 48:12; Isa 
27:6; Jer 27:19; 51:17. mynAdvai used in NT with Holy Spirit 
atileuker):159419°67; Acts:2:4;4:8, 31; 9:17; 13:9. Compare M 
94, M 115. 

M 31. a. avanavevv: Prov 21:20 (*); Ps 94:11 (*); Matt 11:28-29 
(C). For gentle, see above at M 12. b. Ps 9:5 (*);17:7 (*); 46:9 
(*) Prov 12:92825:5 (*); 28122 (*). 

M 32. Prov 14:22. u1086¢: used in NT as reward for the Kingdom, 
as in Matt 5:12; 20:8; 1 Cor 3:8. See also Wis 10:17; Sir 51:30; 
Eccl 4:9. 

M 33. Ps 9:15 (C); 30:4; 34:8; 56:6; 63:5; 118:110; 139:5; 141:3; 
Prov 6:2; 12:13; 18:7; Eccl 10:8. 

M 34. “Better A than B” is a frequent structure in Proverbs. See 
Caen SahGyel'7 9292621992; 17:1; 19:22; 21:9, 19; 22:1; 24:5; 
25:24; 27:5, 10; 28:6; 29:1. 

M 35. Matt 12:30 (C); Luke 11:23 (C). 

M 36. Comparisons constructed with op010¢, >, donep, Gv TPOTOV 
are frequent in Proverbs, as, for example, Prov 10:26; 11:22, 
19:12; 21:1; 24:30-31; 25:11-26; 31:14. 

M 37. Matt 26:41; Luke 22:40, 46; Eph 6:18; 1 Thess 57. Fer 
SiaAoytopoi and heart: Matt 15:19; Luke 2:35; 5:22; 6:8; 
9:46-47; 24:38. 

MUNSS Prov 22h) 2071 (*) 928220; 30e*); Psvl04:33 (*). “Wine 
gladden” (in positive sense): Pss 103:15; Sir 40:20; Eccl 10:19. 

M 39. 
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M 40. Pasch: very frequent in LXX. Pentecost: Acts 2:1. 

M 41. b. pvnoixakia: Prov 12:28; 21:24; Zech 7:10; Ezek 25:12. 

M 42. b. Hate brother: 1 John 2:9, 11; 3:15; 4:20. Mighty fall: Job 
16312; 20:5737:16;]dt Bald: 

M 43. 1 Tim 2:4; 6:20. b. npooéyetv: 1 Tim 1:4; 4:1; 6:3; Titus 1:4. 
“End shamefully”: Prov 15:10 (C) (*). 

M 44. “Better A than B” is a frequent structure in Proverbs. See 
8:1; 15216, 17, 29:16:19,-32; 17:1; 19:22; 21:919; 228) 245; 
95:24: 27:5, 10; 28:6; 29:1. For content see Prov 15:17; 17:1. 
b. “Impurity of soul”: Prov 6:16 (C). 

M 45. Comparisons constructed with opotd,, a>, dorep, dv TPOTOV 
are frequent in Proverbs, as, for example, Prov 10:26; 11:22, 
19:12; 21:1; 24:30-31; 25:11-26; 31:14. a. d.aoBEiperv: fre- 
quently used in LXX for enemies. b. Ps 136:9 (C). 

M 46. For the whole chain of M 46 to M 52 see Matt 26:36-46, 
especially v. 41. Comparisons constructed with ouo1dc, 0<, 
wonEep, Ov TpdmOV are frequent in Proverbs, as, for example, 
Prov 10:26; 11:22; 19:12; 21:1; 24:30-31; 25:11-26; 31:14. b. 
Ps: 101:8(C) (*)wProweSieb (%)s 

M 47. b. “un andon”: Prov 1:8; 6:20; 16:3. ¢. Prov 5:21; 15:3. d. Job 
10:14 4Sar7289 11:10: 

M 48. Prov 6:4 (*), 10; Sir 31:20. 

M 49. Prov 6:4 (*), 10; Sir 31:20. 

M 50. a. Ps 67:2; Isa 64:1. 

M 51. “Better A than B” is a frequent structure in Proverbs. See 
8:1; 15:16, 17, 29; 16:19;.32; 17: 1p919:222021-95 19229212405: 
25:24; 27:5, 10; 28:6; 29:1. b. “Impurity of soul”: Prov 6:16 
(C). 

M 52. a. Ps 126:2; Prov 12:25; Jer 31:26. b. Prov 4:16 (*); Sir 31:2; 

- 40:5. 

M 53. Matt 23:12; 1 Pet 5:6. a. petdvota: Matt 3:2; 4:17. dvopSotv: 
used for throne in 2 Kgs and 1 Chr; Ps 17:35 (with mavdeia); 
Ps 144:14; 145:8; Sir 11:12. b. otnpifew: frequently used in 
LXX with heart. For gentle, see above at M 12. 

M 54. For M 54 to M 56 see Ps 142:3-6; Sir 38:20-21. a. ww- 
vnoKxeobat: very frequent in LXX. €€00¢: very frequent in 
LXX. See also 2 Pet 1:15. b. xpiouc: frequent both in LXX 
and NT. c. mAnppédera: frequent in LXX, especially in Lev. 
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M 55. Comparisons constructed with opo1dc, ac, donep, Sv THOTOV 
are frequent in Proverbs, as, for example, Prov 10:26; 11:22; 
19:12; 21:1; 24:30-31; 25:11-26; 31:14. a. Eccl 10:4 (C). Ps 
118:28. “Spirit of listlessness”: Isa 61:3. c. Eph 6:12. d. Prov 
L738: 

M 56. Sir 30:21, 23; 38:19-21; Luke 22:45-46; 2 Cor 7:10. 

M 57. Sir 5:1, 8; Matt 6:25; Mark 10:23; 1 Cor 7:32-34a. a. pepy- 
vav: Matt 6:25-34; Luke 10:41; 12:22-34; 1 Cor 7:32-34a; 
Phil 4:6. b. nevOetv: Luke 6:25. mixpdc: Matt 26:75. 

M 58. Prov 6:27, 28 (*). oxopnioc: Deut 8:15; Luke 10:19. 

M 59. a. do1¢: Gen 3:1; Ps 57:4; 139:3; Wis 16:5; Sir 21:2; Luke 
10:19; 1 Cor 10:9; 2 Cor 11:3; Rev 12:9; 20:2. b. @divetv: Ps 
7:14; Sir 34:5. Aoytopds is frequent in LXX. For Aoyiopdc with 
heart, see Prov 19:21. 

anew. "fs. 1629312512165: 103672303 13821, 23; Prov 17:3 (C); Sir 2:5; 
SR ISS ET S272911220 92259 170; 20:2; Zech 15:9. 

M 61. a. nepiede ceavtov: Prov 4:24. c, d. Jas 4:1-3. 

M 62. Prov 3:24; Sir 10:7, 9, 12, 13, 18; Matt 23:12; Luke 14:11; 
18:14. b. Isa 14:12-17; Ezek 28:6, 17. The opposite: Ps 88:8; 
Jas 4:10; 1 Pet 5:6. c. Ps 15:10; 21:1; 70:9-11; Jer 12:7. d. Prov 
29:23.(*). e. ntoeiw: frequent in LXX, as in Prov 3:25 (*). f. 
Wis 17:21. 

M 63. a. ovAGooeLv: (here 51apvAdooetv) very frequent in LXX. b. 
Luke 10:30 (C). 

M 64. John 7:38; 1 Cor 10:4. 

M 65. a. Acts 9:15 (C). 2 Tim 2:21-22. b. Eph 4:31. mipmaAnut: with 
something evil: Gen 6:11, 13; Jer 28:5; Ezek 8:17; 9:9; Ps 
87:3; Prov 1:31; 12:21; Sir 23:11. 

M 66. a. 1 Cor 3:1-3; Heb 5:12-14; 1 Pet 2:1-2. b. vyodv: very fre- 
quent in Psalms for salvation. 

M 67. 

M 68. Prov 2:6; 8:12; Eccl 1:16, 17, 18; 2:21, 26; 7:13; 9:10; Wis 
6:22; Rom 11:33; Col 2:3. Wisdom and prudence: Eph 1:8. b. 
tixtetv: Prov 10:23 with wisdom and prudence. 

M 69. 

M 70. Ps 10:3; 56:4; 63:7; 90:5; Eph 6:16. 

M 71. a. Eph 4:30-32. b. yeidAn d0Ara, etc.: Ps 11:2, 3; 16:1; 30:18; 
51:4; 108:2; 119:2, 3. 56A10¢: Ps 5:6; 42:1; Prov 12:6; 13:9, 13. 
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M 72. Ps 18:11; 80:17; 118:103; Prov 16:24; 24:13 (*); 27:7 (*). 

M 73. a. New beginnings with invitation to listen frequent in 
Proverbs, as in Prov 4:10; 5:7; 7:1, 24; 8:32-35; 22:17-18 (*); 
23:19, 22-96. b. Prov 5:7 (C). c. Prov 6:22 (C). 

M 74. a. exOAiyer woxdc: Prov 12:13; Sir 40:14. b. wvnoikaxia: 
Prov 12:28; 21:24; Zech 7:10; Ezek 25:12. 

M 75. a. bukeol6:1f (C). bee Prov L2QS)me); 1925*(C) one); 
28:20 (C). 

M 76. Ps 111:5; Luke 12:42; 16:8; Acts 2:45; 1 Cor 4:1-2; Titus 
1:7; 1 Pet 4:10. 

M 77. a. €E0Ac8pever: very frequent in LXX. b. Prov 20:20; Matt 
25:26: 

M 78. Ps 36:21; 111:5; Prov 12:10; 13:9, 11; 21:26. “Better A than 
B” is a frequent structure in Proverbs. See 8:1; 15:16, 17, 29; 
16:19;, 32: 17g 19:22: 21:9; NOP OP 9245252427, ae 
28:6; 29:1. 

M 79. Gdpwv contrasted with opovipoc: Prov 10:23-24; 17:10; 
1925: 

M 80. 

M 81. a. pedetav: This is what the just man does with the Law, fre- 
quent in Proverbs and in Psalms. For negative: Prov 19:27 (C) 
(*); 24:2; Isa 59:3, 13. b. napadoyifeo@at: Col 2:4; Jas 1:22. 

M 82. Matt 6:25. a. “Fills his stomach”: Job 20:23. b. moipaivevv: 
Prov 28:7 (*); 29:3 (*). c. Prov 3:32. 

M 83. a. Prov 5:3 (*). b. Prov 9:18a (*). c,d. Comparisons con- 
structed with Opo1dc, @¢, Monep, Ov tpdmov are frequent in 
Proverbs, as, for example, Prov 10:26; 11:22; 19:12; 21:1; 
24:30-31; 25:11-26; 31:14. 

M 84. | Cor 13:5-6. 

M 85. a. For gentle, see above at M 12. b. anw@etv: frequent in 
LXX with Lord as subject. 

M 86. Prov 22:13 (C) (*). Sir 10:5. 

M 87. Prov 18:19; 2 Cor 1:4; 2:7. c. Ps 15:9; 72:21; 85:11; Prov 
15:13; 17:22; 23:15; 27:11. d. “Treasure in heaven”: Matt 6:20; 
19:21; Mark 10:21; Luke 12:33; 18:29. 

M 88. Prov 6:20; 19:13, 27 (*); 20:20, 29. 

M 89. Prov 6:19 (*); 18:1 (C) (*). 

M 90. d. “Book of the living”: Ps 68:28; Phil 4:3; Rev 3:5; 13:8; 
20:15; 22:19. 
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M 91. Prov 13:1; 15:5, 32; 19:8. b. éuninterv eic Kaxd: Prov 13:7; 
LRG(*), -2OK*)928:14. 

M 92. a. wakapioc: frequent in LXX and very frequent in NT. 
gvdAdooetv: very frequent in LXX. b. é:atmpeiv: frequent in 
LXX. 

M 93. a. Cyuiodv: Prov 19:19 (C) (*); 21:11; 22:3; Matt 16:26. 

M 94a. Prov’3:6 (C); 4:24; 11:5 (C). Jas 3:5-12. b. Prov 4:23 (C). 
Filled (mymddvai) with good things: Ps 64:4, 11; 103:28; 
L2SeB Prowse Heelwe3s: Sir’ 22103-37124. 42:95: 48:12: Isa 
27:6; Jer 27:19; 51:17. mnAdvat used in NT with Holy Spirit 
armine 159A) G7 eet! 2749428, 93.1; 9217; 13:9 Compare M 
30, M 115. 

eenra Proveliils(E)9Sirs:9, 14:°6:1; 28713" b. Prov 11:12 (C). 

M 96. a. neiOew: Prov 11:28 (C); 14:6; frequent in Psalms with 
Lord; frequent in LXX with idols; Luke 18:9 (C), thus con- 
nected with second line of M 96 and Luke 18:14. b. Matt 
18:4; 23:12; Luke 14:11; 18:14. 

M 97. a. “Trough of the stomach”: Prov 25:15 (*). b. Prov 6:4 (*), 
Or ee. Luke 1235 (€). 

M 98. Prov 15:18; 19:11 (*). novyaGerv: used frequently in LXX 
with “land” or “city” as subject. 

M 99. For gentle, see above at M 12. 

M 100. Prov 16:19; Sir 2:4; Matt 18:4; 23:12; Luke 1:48, 52; 14:11; 
18:14; Jas 1:9. b. vyovv: frequent as word for salvation in 
LXX, especially in Psalms. 

M 101. a. Aaunxtnp oBeo@noetat: Prov 20:20 (C); 24:20 (C). “Track 
down banquets”: Prov 23:30 (C). b. Prov 20:20. 

M 102. Matt 12:43. a. Ezek 4:10-11 (C). b. 1 Cor 6:18. 

M 103. a. Matt 25:31-46. b. Prov 5:11 (C) (*); 1 Cor 9:27. 

M 104. Prov 17:5; 24:17-18 (C) (*). c. Ps 138:23; Prov 15:11; 24:12; 
Acts 1:24; 15:8. d. napadid6vat: very common in this sense in 
L2XGwasiin Prews: 1, (“rSeealsoiRom 24, 26928; 1 Cor*5:5. 

M 105. cdpwv contrasted with opdovipoc: Prov 10:23-24; 17:10; 
19:25. b. “Draw up evils”: Prov 20:5. 

M 106. Matt 6:22-23 (C). 

M 107. Comparisons constructed with opotdc, a>, donep, Ov tpd- 
mov are frequent in Proverbs, as for example, Prov 10:26; 
11:22; 19:12; 21:1; 24:30-31; 25:11-26; 31:14. a. Morning 
star: Job 3:9; 11:17 with verse 13; 41:9; Isa 41 2 Ps 1 09(*); 
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Luke 1:78; 2 Pet 1:19; Rev 2:28; 22:16. Tree: Ps 91:12-15 (*); 
Prov 3:18 (*); 11:30 (*); Ezek 17:24; 40:16-37; 41:18-25. b. 
For gentle, see above at M 12. 

M 108. a. John 5:39; 1 Cor 2:10; 1 Pet 1:11. b. “Mocks them”: Prov 
30117 () 

M 109. Comparisons constructed with Op010¢, @¢, WonEp, Ov TPO- 
‘nov are frequent in Proverbs, as, for example, Prov 10:26; 
11:22: 19:12; 91:1;.24:30-31; 25:11=26; 3): 14a. Hater Prov 
122262925:12"bePsts6n5: 

M 110. “Better A than B” is a frequent structure in Proverbs. See 
S21 45ek6p9 7, 29; 16:19 932017215 19:22221:9 leo Psi 245; 
25:24; 27:5, 10; 28:6; 29:1. b. adv: very frequent in NT. See 
also Ps 144:13 (*). 

M 111. a. Gray: Prov 20:29; Sir 6:18; 25:4; Wis 4:9. For gentle, see 
above at M 12. b. 1 Tim 2:4. 

M 112. Isa 57:15; Ps 118:99-100 (*). a. “Bears many things”: Prov 
14:17 (C). For gentle, see above at M 12. b. Prov 18:14 (C) (*). 
oOALyOwvxoc: Prov 14:29 (contrasted with paxpdoO8uuos). c, d. 
Prov 26:12 (C). 

M 113. a. Scandal: Matt 18:6; Mark 9:42; Luke 17:2; Rom 14:21; 
1 Cor 8:13. atyadpntoc: Prov 11:21 (C) (*); 19:5 (C), 9 (C); 
28:20 (G)._b. uGorasese 

M 114. Num 16:30-35; Ps 105:16-18. a. Agitating Church: Acts 
15:24; Gal 1:7; 5:10. 

M 115. a. Ps 18:11; 80:17; 118:103; Prov 16:24; 24:13 (*); 27:7 (*). 
b. muszAdvat used in NT with Holy Spirit at Luke 1:15, 41, 67; 
Acts 2:4; 4:8, 31; 9:17; 13:9. See also Prov 15:4 (C); Sir 48:12. 
Compare with M 30, M 94. 

M 116. a. tytav: Prov 3:9; 7:1 (C) (*); 14:31. b. d0vAevew with 
Lord as object: frequent in LXX. detkvvetv with Lord/God 
as subject: frequent in LXX. See also Rev 1:1. 

M 117. a. vyovv: frequent as word for salvation in LXX, espe- 
cially in Psalms. See also Prov 4:8 (*); 18:10 (*). b. Ps 1:3. 

M118. Matt 26:26-29; Mark 14:22-25; Luke 22:15-20; John 
6:51-58; 1 Cor 10:16-21; 11:23-29. 

M 119. Prov 9; Matt 26:26-29; Mark 14:22-25; Luke 22:15-20; 
John’6:51=58;1 Cor 10:16-21; 11:23=29. 

Mal20_ John 13:25; 21.20. 

M 121. a. Prov 22:2. b. Matt 18:20. 
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M 122. a. Treasure: See above references at M 25, M 87. See also 
Provi2:4,7;3Wis' 7:14) be yapic: Prov 12:2; 25:10 (*). ydpi¢ Kat 
EXEOG: Wis 5:9; 4:15. 

M 123. Prov 14:8 (C), 18 (*). Wisdom and prudence: Eph 1:8. b. 
efixyviatew: In LXX usually used for things concerning 
divine mysteries. 

M 124. a. Prov 22:28 (C) (*). b. Prov 23:10 (C). c. €yxataAeinev: 
Jer 2:13; Ps 118:87; Prov 2:13; 4:2; 27:10 (*); 28:4. d. anw@eiv: 
Nerroslo- "Prov ie: O20; 16:3) f. oxemaCe.v: Ps 16:8; 26:5; 
308203:6024063:2; 902140(*). Evil day: Ps.90:14.(*); Prov 25:19 
(*). 

M 125. a. Job 20:15; 33:23; Prov 16:14. b. andAAev: frequent in 
Proverbs (LXX) for losing the fruits of good works. 

M 126. a. New beginnings with invitation to listen frequent in 
Proverbs, as in Prov 4:10; 5:7 (C); 7:1, 24; 8:32-35; 22:17-18 
(*); 23:19, 22-26. b. Ps 118:85 (*). Gvowoc: very common in 
earer P1304 1S) nde) Time6:20 (1 Tim 2:4). ¢. Ps 
13:3; 139:3. h. Prov 21:30. Wisdom and prudence: Eph 1:8. 
i. GmoAAvva: very frequent in LXX, as in Ps 5:6; frequently 
constructed with navtec. j. miumAdvat with something evil: 
GeneG lew fere28h9 Ezeke 8:17; 9:9; Ps87:3; Prov 1:31; 
12:21; Sir 23:11. Compare with muimAdvar in M 30, M 94, M 
115 and references there. 1. Acts 17:18. m. Jer 34:18. n. Col 
1:28-29; Eph 6:12; 1 Tim 6:12; 2 Tim 4:7. o. Prov 13:9; John 
3:19; 8:12; 2 Cor 6:14; 11:14; 1 John 1:5, 7. 

M 127. a. yevdie: very frequent in Proverbs and throughout LXX. 
b. ananav: Gen 3:13; Eph 5:6. 

M 128. Deut 11:10-11 (C); Jer 2:18. a. Paradise of God: Rev 2:7. 
b. Ps 64:9. 

M 129. Deut 11:10-11 (C). 

M 130. Matt 18:4; 23:12; Luke 1:48, 52; 14:11; 18:14. 

M 131. Wisdom and prudence: Eph 1:8. a. vyovv: frequent as 
word for salvation in LXX, especially in Psalms. See also 
Prov 4:8 (*); 18:10 (*). b. Pure heart: Matt 5:8; 1 Tim 1:5; 2 
Tam2e22. 

M 132. Prov 20:5; Rom 11:33. a. oxotervoc: Ps 72:16 (*);118:7 (*); 
Matt 6:23; Luke 11:34-36. 

M 133. a. Purity with seeing: Ps 23:3-4; Matt 5:8. b. For gentle, 
see above at M 12. 

M 134. b. GOeteiv: Luke 10:16; John 12:48. 
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M 135. a. mAatovevv with heart: Ps 4:2 (*); 17:36 (*); 118:32 (*), 
96 (*); Prov 1:20=210(*)) 18:16) a2e20 Cyne Gonbaltls. 
b. bwodv: frequent as word for salvation in LXX, especially in 
Psalms. See also Prov 4:8 (*); 18:10(*). 

M 136. b. naptotavar: Rom 6:13; 2 Cor 4:14; 11:2; Col 1:21-22, 
2022 Lim 215. 
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proverbs, every one of which is placed where it is 
for a precise reason. This is an original discovery 
of Driscoll, which he first published in 1990 and 
has been developing since. His interpretations 
place Evagrius more toward the center of 
Egyptian monasticism in the fourth century than 
has been commonly supposed by other students 


of Evagrius. 
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